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FOR QUALITIES YOU INSIST UPON IN YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 


Your constant effort to improve your product may be even further ahead than you 
think. We’ve been working on it too. Good bearings contribute many of the 
identical qualities you insist upon... qualities that help make yours a better product. 
Basic refinements in design and engineering give Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings 
increased dependability— greater precision—extra smoothness. These finer bear- 
ings have a nearly inexhaustible capacity for hard work. They quietly absorb con- 
tinuous abuse, operate almost indefinitely with little or no maintenance. Bower 
Spher-O-Honed bearings are built to the same high standards you demand of your 
own product. That is why they are your logical choice. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 
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In 1948, the world’s oldest manufactur- 
ing industry spent over five hundred 
million dollars on plant improvements, 
new machinery and research 


Revolutionary textiles now appearing 
on the market possess qualities which 
men have sought for centuries. Their 
rich, enduring beauty would astonish 
even the patient craftsmen of ancient 


Persia. According to man’s needs, fabrics 


are at his command which are resistant 
hd hrink- 


to Wadler, flame, mot fain. 





tretching. 





4Le, fading > é 





These better textiles were born of re- 
search—research by mills and groups 
of mills, by chemical and machinery sup- 
pliers, by private groups and univer- 
sities. And still the work goes on 

Scientists are exploring the use of ultra- 
sonic vibration baths to clean and dye 
fabrics with greater efficiency . . . probing 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 


’ 


The big news in textiles 
—fabrics that laugh at sun, soil, water and flame 


the molecular structure of wool, cotton 
and synthetics to develop even better 


yarns at lower cost. 


New production developments include 
a machine that knits 500 rows, 14 feet 
wide, every 60 seconds—and continuous 


process equipment that washes, bleaches 


and dyes cloth in one operation at a speed 


of 150 to 300 yards a minute! 


The dollars devoted to research and 


development by the textile industry join 


the stream of other dollars spent by our 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


industries to produce more and better 
things for more people—the traditional 


goal of American business 


This is the open secret of America’s 
success—the fact that people gain more 
for themselves by providing more 
for others 


The soundness of this principle— 
eater profit through greater service—is fully 
demonstrated by the vision and the 
accomplishments of modern American 


industry. 














More -for-your-money... 


DODGE vo6-Rored” 


PRICED 
WITH THE 
LOWEST! 
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NEW 


1. SUPER-F 


® 





“Job-Rated” for 

areas. f : 

i life. . e 

smooth action and long 

2. RUGGED 3-, 4- or 5- NEW STEERING — 
PEED SYNCHRO - SHIFT GEARSHIFT . — 
SRANSMISSIONS — “‘Job- equipment on /2-, 


Rated’’ for the load. Carbu- 


rized gears; 
shafts; antifrict 
throughout. 


3. FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLES ..- Hypoid — 

-type housing... 409° 
a ee the load. Long 


Rated” 


life... low 


4. CYCLEBONDED brake 
(no rivets) prolong 


linings 
brake life. 


Dodge B-2 Series Chassis Features 


CLUTCHES. Large frictional 


ion bearings 


a 


6. SAFETY-LOCATED 
GAS TANKS ..- Outside 
the cab, NOT inside! 


RICTION 


1-ton models with 3-speed 
provides 
more un- 
space, 


transmissions . + - 
easier handling, 
obstructed floor ‘ 
greater safety of operation. 


“RIGHT-SPOT”’ HAND 
BRAKE... under the center 
of the cowl .-- right re 
you want it. Standard on al 
Yy-, Ys- and 1-ton models. 
Provides ynobstructed floor 
passage 
cab door. 


heat-treated 


upkeep cost. 


space; easier 
through either 


5. CROSS-TYPE STEERING 
. Sharp turning angle; 





fied parking. 


NEW Dodge 
B-2 Series 
Engine Features 


356 


easier handling . + + 


BASIC CHASSIS 


simpli- 





@ FAMOUS DODGE L-HEAD TRUCK ENGINES . . . “Job-Rated” 


for your loads. Save gas, oil—cut service expense. 
@ COMPLETELY SPLASH- AND DUST-PROOF ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEM . . . with high-output generator. Resistor-type spark 
plugs, and high-output coil, provide amazingly smooth engine 
operation; insure longer plug life. 

@ EXHAUST VALVE SEAT INSERTS . . . resist wear, pitting. 
Reduce valve grinding; preserve performance 
@ REPLACEABLE PREFITTED MAIN BEARINGS . 


. precision, 
long-life quality. Reduce maintenance costs 


MODELS, RANGING 


TRUCKS 


series 












FROM 4,250 TO 23,000 LBS., G 









HEY'RE more-for-your-money any 
way you look at them! 


Read why .. . on this page. See why 


. at your Dodge dealer’s. 
New B-2 Series Dodge ‘‘-Job-Rated”’ 
trucks are designed 
last longer 


throughout to 
... to save you money! 


Compare them—feature for feature, 
price for price, value for value—with 
any other trucks! Know what you're 
getting for what you pay. 


Switch to Dodge. See your Dodge 


dealer .. . now .. . and save money! 


@ FULL-LENGTH CYLINDER COOLING . . . uniform cooling of 
cylinders, protects . . . reduces wear. 


@ 4-RING ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS . . . for top performance; 
longer bearing life; low oil consumption. 


@ FULL-PRESSURE LUBRICATION . . . insures positive pro- 
tection of main, connecting rod and camshaft bearings and 
camshaft drive; prolongs engine life. 

@ OIL-BATH AIR CLEANER 


highly effective in protecting 
the engine from dust and dirt. 


-V.W. 

















eee IMPROVED BY HIGH VACUUM 


@A high-vacuum electronic tube, 
little more than an inch long, in a 
hearing aid intensifies sound for 
persons hard of hearing. 

Lenses in binoculars, range finders, 
sunglasses are coated in high vacuum 
for better vision. 

In television picture tubes the 
higher the vacuum achieved, the 
brighter the picture shown. 

Vitamin-enriched margarine 
spreads are tastier when fortified with 
Vitamin A, which has been distilled 


under high vacuum. Salad dressings, 
candy, baked goods, and other foods 
can be tastier, smoother, more stable 
because of ingredients made by high 
vacuum distillation. 

It is astonishing how many wide- 
ly diversified industries are find- 
ing profitable ways to adopt high 
vacuum techniques. It is being used 
to improve products, to convert 
waste materials into valuable com- 
modities, to step-up production, and 
lower costs. 


DISTILLATION Propucts, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; 
Manufacturers of High-Vacuum Equipment. 


Why not learn how high vacuum 
may work for you? DPI offers a full 
line of high vacuum laboratory 
apparatus, small and large capacity 
diffusion pumps, and essential ac- 
cessories. We design and build high 
vacuum installations of stills, coaters, 
heat treating ovens, dehydrators, etc. 
Our engineers stand ready to serve you: 


| 
im -J; 


| 
| 
HIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 





AND ENGINEERING 




















M 0 BI LI FT Saves on every load 


It is surprising how many well-equipped modern plants still 
cling to wasteful hand truck methods for moving materials. 
Every year hundreds of these plants become “Mobilized’”—al- 
ways with the same result. When Mobilift goes to work exec- 
utives are amazed at the permanent economies which show up. 


— Mobilift saves hours of back-breaking labor 

—Mobilift increases available storage space 

— Mobilift reduces accidents to personnel 

— Mobilift reduces damage to materials 

—Mobilift eliminates needless rehandling 
With such savings the cost of replacing hand trucks with Mo- 
bilifts pays off in a very short time. Check up on your operation 
now. Let a Mobilift expert show you how Mobilift can bring 
new efficiency and tremendous economy to your handling oper- 
ations. Write us today for illustrated literature on Mobilift 


operations. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

New York Berkeley Atlanta 

Chicago Los Angeles Dallas 


MOBILIFT CORPORATION 
835 S.E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon B-W 


Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. 


Name cece: 
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T'S the perfect stair-tread ... for 

cleanliness, for light and ventilation 
.-. for non-slip safety that may save a 
costly damage suit. 

It’s made of Wheeling Expanded 
Metal—the wonder material that 
solves so many architectural and in- 
dustrial problems. 

Wheeling “ExM” is made from 
solid steel sheets, slit and expanded 
to 5 times the original area, with no 


ATLANTA BOSTON 
LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUFFALO 
NEW ORLEANS 


strong non-skid stair-tread made of 


EELING EXPANDED METAL 


“Material of a thousand uses” 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 





loss of strength. 

It’s light. It’s strong. It ventilates. 
Ic admits light... permits vision, It’s 
decorative. It comes in a wide variety 
of weights and mesh sizes. 

It’s perfect for partitions, shelving, 
machine and window guards, store 
displays, grilles, catwalks, storage 
racks, industrial trays, baskets, cages 
..- hundreds of special uses. 

Why not write for the whole story? 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


CLEVELAND COLUMBUS DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND 







KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 
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@ It’s a fine idea! The usual “city” telephone for outside calls; 
the P-A-X for inside calls, to keep things running smoothly. Two 
separate telephone systems, to give far better communication than 
is possible with one system alone. 

P-A-X is an automatic telephone system that has only one job in 
your organization: to provide inside telephone service. P-A-X 
telephones are placed where they’re needed for inside calls; they’re 
always available for these calls; they give service in seconds, any- 
P-A-X is your property — entirely 
separate from the public telephone system. 

Until you actually use P-A-X, you have no idea how much you 
can profit from its completely separate, completely usable interior 
telephone service. But we'll be glad to give you facts and figures 
based on the experience of hundreds of business organizations now 
using P-A-X. Please address: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CORPORATION, 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. In 
Canada: Automatic Electric (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 

TELEPHONE 


PAX <= 


<p _ELECTRIC 
TI ELECTRIC 


where in your organization. 
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THE COVER 


Few, even among the experts, figured 
that the postwar housing boom would 
roll so long. And almost no one ex 
pected to hear the loudest crack as Tate 
as 1949. But from the wav the housing 
starts have been piling up thus far, it 
looks as if house-building this vear will 
beat a record that’s held for 25 vears. 
e Same Pattern—Looking back a quai 
ter-centurv at the building boom of the 
twenties might take some of the sur 
prise out of the continued lift this vear. 
lor cight vears, running through 1929, 
building activity ran at a sustained high 
level. 

But it took four vears of steady climb 
to reach the peak figure of 937,000 
starts in 1925 (cover). And there 
still four good vears left—cach totaling 
better than starts—before the 
slump of the thirties set in. 

If vou match this pattern of the twen 
tics with the present onc, you can find 
plenty of room for optimism. The post 
World War If boom got under way in 


Were 


500,000 


1946 with a jump to 670,500_ starts 
from 209,300 the vear before. As in the 
twentics, it has taken four years for 


building activity to reach a crescendo 
e Depends on Prices—Can_ there still 
be as many good vears ahead for build 
ers as there were after the 1925 peak? 
Demand is still there, no question 
| 
Results of a recent housing study madc 
tor the Federal Reserve Board show that 
familics plan to buy or build at least 
7-million more homes in the next five 
vears (BW —Sep.24'49,p22 
But there’s a big gap between plan 
I 


ning and signing. Continued high-level 


building activity will turn’ largely on 
how successful builders are at offering 
more house for less money. ‘This 


] 
builders got good results by responding 
to this pressure. Even though they will 
build more units this vear than they did 
in 1948, total 


value of houses put in 
place will be smaller 


Complete stor 1949 b 
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How NYLON curep a HUMIDITY HEADACHE 


High replacement costs that have been 
going on for years n sometimes be 
simply by 
Take the 


case of these fiber screens that used to 


brought to a sudden halt 
introducing a new materi: 


be replaced every two weeks. 

In that short time, the heat and hu 
midity of a tobacco conditioning room 
made the netting sag. When that hap- 
pened, air couldn’t circulate properly 
between the stacked-up layers of to 
bacco. Frequent screen replacements 
seemed to be a headache that just had 
to be endured. Then this cigar-maker 
tried screens made of Du Pont nylon 
fibers. 

That was two and a half years ago 
and the original nylon screens are sti! 
in use. The he: 
bother them! 


and humidity just don’t 


In another spot in this plant, humid- 
ity runs around 99°,. The netting used 
here rapidly deteriorated from mold. 
Now nylon netting is on the job. It has 
already lasted four times longer than 
previous materials. And nylon’s resist- 
ance to weakening by mold and mildew 
suggests that this netting will give good 
service far into the future 


How can nylon benefit you? Perhaps 
its unusual performance properties can 
help you improve a production process 

make a better product . or a new 
one. Nylon is tough and durable . . 
strong yet light. It’s elastic and resil- 
ient, quick drying, easy cleaning. Nylon 
fabrics can be heat-set to hold shape. 
And nylon resists deterioration by mil- 
dew, soil and marine rot, petroleum oils 
and alkalies. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


Find out the many ways industry is 
profiting with nylon. Write for the 32- 
page booklet, ‘‘Nylon Textile Fibers in 
Industry.”’ And tell us your fiber or fab- 
ric problems. We’ll be glad to help out 
on them. Address Room 6510-T, Nylon 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG us Pat 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








ELECTRONS CUT OPERATING COSTS 
FOR SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


Even the air at Saks Fifth Avenue is something special. But it pays 
its own freight. For Saks, it’s become a merchandising tool and a 
means of cutting overhead costs. 

In the heart of Manhattan, Saks circulates air free of even those dirt 
particles a hundred times smaller than the eye can see—with the new 
Westinghouse PRECIPITRON®, the e/ecrronic air cleaner. Result— 
lower decorating costs, lower cleaning costs, fewer mark-downs 
caused by dirt . . . and the sales appeal of dust-free merchandise. 
But, that’s not the whole story... 


THIS NEW WESTINGHOUSE PRECIPITRON 
HAS BUILT-IN SAVINGS, TOO 

Leading consulting engineers know PRECIPITRON as a potent 
weapon against dirt. And, they know that the new all-aluminum 


PRECIPITRON reduces engineering, application and installation 
costs; Saves space, operating costs and maintenance. 


EVERYTHING THAT PUTS AIR TO WORK 
FOR EVERY APPLICATION 





Whether you want equipment for air moving, air cleaning, air conditioning or other 
air-at-work jobs—go to Westinghouse first. You can be sure you'll get the right type— 
the right capacity to do your job... . with the fastest investment return that advanced 
engineering can provide. For Westinghouse’s Sturtevant Division makes more 
products to put air to work in more different ways than any other manufacturer. 
Call our nearest local office whenever you need sound advice on putting air to work. 
Or, write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 
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Plan for a long steel strike, if you want to play it safe. 

Cautious steel users don’t buy predictions of an early settlement. They 
think it may be the end of November before the furnaces are going again. 

That doesn’t mean the break won't come sooner. If it does, so much the 
better. 

Now that the issue is drawn, both the steel industry and the union 
intend to make a fight of it. Outside pressure for a settlement—from the 
government and from the public—has been slow in buiiding up. 

e 


Demands for a quick settlement in steel will get more urgent from now 








So far, business in general hasn’t felt much of a pinch. Steel users, 
knowing what was coming, stocked up heavily. 

But as stocks run out, plants will have to close down. This week, for 
instance, Thor Corp. announced that it would stop production on its washing 
machines within seven days. 

The strike hasn’t cost the steel companies much in the way of lost busi- 
ness—yet. The excess inventories of steel consumers had to be worked 
off one way or another. That would have meant smaller orders for a while, 
if there hadn’t been a strike. 

From now on it will be a different story. Some business that is lost 
because customers have to close down is likely to be lost permanently. 

* 

A long steel strike would certainly put a blight on this fall’s business 
recovery. Would it spoil our chances for a good first quarter in 1950? 

It might—if it cut so heavily into production and purchasing power that 
a deflationary spiral got started. But the chances are that it would work the 
other way, too. 

The strike has cleaned up top-heavy steel inventories. Now a steel 
deficit is building up. When the mills finally reopen, there will be a flood 














of orders. 

Before the strike the steel industry was running around 85% of 
capacity. After the strike is settled, operations may well climb to 95%. 
Even so, it will take months to make up the lost production. 

Full-blast operations in steel would give business a bang-up close for 
1949—and a running start for 1950. 

* 


There is even a chance that we might have a quick burst of inflation 





early next year. 

Industry will be catching up on shortages caused by the strikes. The 
government will be paying out $2.8-billion in veterans insurance refunds 
Armament spending will be heavier. 

The result could be a sudden flurry of price increases. 

This is nothing to bank on. But keep an eye open for such a possibility. 

2 

The steel and coal strikes will take a big bite out of consumer purchas- 

ing power while they last. These two industries alone made up 6% of all 








wage and salary payments in 1948. 
But purchasing power still is one of the strong points in the economic 





picture. The consumer has money. And he wants to spend it. 


The Federal Reserve Board has just rechecked its survey of consumer 
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finances (page 25). It wanted to see if the business dip this year made any 
difference in consumer buying plans. 

FRB found that consumers felt the recession all right. In July, about 
seven out of every twenty said they were making less money than a year ago. 

But it hadn‘t made any difference in the number of automobiles and 
other durables that consumers intend to buy during the next year. And it 
hadn’t changed their outlook significantly. The group that thought times 
were good was twice as big as the group that said times were bad. 

This is the first tipoff we have had on how consumers took the slump. It 


looks good from any angle. 
e 


If pension plans become the general rule in industry, somebody will have 
to come up with the answers to some man-sized problems. 

For instance, what are you going to do with the reserves that you accumu- 
late to pay the future benefits? A single company can invest them conserva- 
tively, use the interest to enlarge the pension fund. But if all industry tried 
that, it would swamp the investment market. 

And again, what are you going to do about workers between the ages 
of 40 and 65? Nobody will want to hire them because they run up the costs 














of the pension plans. 
There already are few enough job openings for the middle-aged group. 
In Dayton, the state employment service has just done a study of 1,000 
jobs listed with it. Only 8% were open to men over 45. 
e 
This year’s cotton crop looks to be half a million bales bigger than previ- 
ous estimates. That means half a million bales more to go under govern- 








ment loan. 

The Agriculture Dept. now figures the 1949 crop for 15,446,000 bales. 
Add a carryover of better than 5-million. That gives you a total cotton 
supply of about 20.5-million bales. 

Exports and domestic consumption won’‘t take more than about 11- 
million or 12-million. So you wind up with a surplus of about 9-million—most 
of it on the government's hands. 

e 
Business inventories dragged bottom in August. That marks the end of 





the inventory recession of 1949. 

The Commerce Dept. estimates total business inventories at $50,422,- 
000,000 in August. That is only a shade below July ($50,491,000,000). But 
it is better than $4-billion under the peak last March. 

Stocks of durable goods were down from $21,930,000,000 in July to 
$21,441,000,000 in August. Nondurables were up—from $28,561,000,000 
to $28,981,000,000. That's the start of this fall’s restocking. 

Business loans have been rising since August. That means inventories 
are being rebuilt. The September figure should be up sharply. 

e 

Electric-power output last week failed to equal the comparable week 

of 1948. That is the first time since 1946 that it has fallen behind the previ- 

















ous year. 


Output last week was 5,449,897,000 kwh. A year ago it was 5,481,- 
632,000. 
The steel strike explains the drop. But the stage was set for it anyhow. 


All through 1949 the margin over last year has been getting narrower. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 15, 1949. Isste—-Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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A NEW KIND OF PACKAGE 
FOR THE SHAVEMASTER 


Combination ease and cord holder... molded of 


plastic and built for long service life. 





and heat resistant cellulose ac 


thane 





a Celanese 


sing and 2-piece field coil bobbins mol: 


CELANESE* PLASTIC 


When the Sunbeam Shavemaster was given its revolu- 
tionary new shape, the manufacturer again specified 
the same Lumarith* plastic formulation that proved so 
successful in the former model. 

The acceptance of Lumarith for a high quality shaver 
is proof of the advantages this Celanese plastic can give 


to electrical parts and products: 


@ shatterproof toughness 

@ flame and heat resistance 
@ form retention 

@ U. L. approval 

@ color range 

@ production speed 


Celanese 


ing this Lumarith formulation for new appheations 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics 


Dept. 29-3, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y, 
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1946 1947 1948 “1949 1949 


§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “1664 +1788 1854 195.4 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (9% of capacity) TO Be eI er eee 9.3 8.2 86.6 98.5 
Production of automobiles and trucks METI Cen Ore oa 148,072 +151,593 123,806 119,398 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in tiiousards).... . $27,027 $27,541 $26,323 $23,701 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .........0... 000 cece eee 5,450 5,521 5,258 5,482 
Coude: oak: (lente awerane: AO We bei ssi < sola esisie noe stone een seen N.A. 4,89] 4,851 5,535 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... 2. cccceedcsccsetcsevceoees 304 +338 1,342 2,009 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..........2005 75 75 76 89 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 0... ce eee ee eee 34 35 50 63 
Money tay coroulation), (mien 8) ooo. 65:0: 5- 00,3: 4.9%. 4s tite winieinie ola ties SuLseeete $27,476 $27,348 $27,589 $28,202 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 8% 8% 5% None 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) Be Se eae 182 18] 148 107 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Cost of Living (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39100), Aug. . 168.8 168.> 174.5 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ; 341.0 342.7 348.1 406.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 224.8 226.8 229.4 275.0 
Domestic farm products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 296.7 297.1 305.1 323.9 
Pinished':steel compose: (irom Age; We) x<oc 5 25 ornedn sone os che eh eos wnnnde 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)... 2.2.6.2 .ccecceveces $26.58 $26.92 $25.75 $43.16 
Copper: (electrolytic, Conmectiant: Valley, 1B.) : « < oi.ccsicccascccscctccwwwces 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 23.500¢ 
Wheat (No: 2, hhard winter, Kansas City, bit.) 6 <6 coin cdvcndaieecee sae $2.22 $2.16 $2.15 $2.20 
Seamer: (sane, eeerened Diem Ware TY: ccs oie Sak ae rwiineendsedscinedewets 6.00¢ 6.05¢ 5.99¢ 5.6le 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............ ata macue twee 29.60¢ 29.58¢ 30.06¢ 31.25¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) Picn oss VtenseaCeoCeRenceuneus tesa’ $1.630 $1.613 $1.706 $1.546 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2... cccsccsccccesccces 16.30¢ 16.49¢ 18.1le¢ 22.44¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) .... . 25.065 06ssecscecvceees 125.9 124.2 123.1 126.6 
Medium grade corporate bond vield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........-++06+ 3.36% 3.36% 3.37% 3.49% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody's) say gk amacae eae 2.61% 2.61% 2.60% 2.83% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)...............- 4-130 «14-13% «14-13% )=—1A-14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 12% a% 8% = 1s-18% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
46,286 46,457 46,410 46,441 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ............-.-+ee eee 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. ............-+++++00 66,077 66,062 65,689 62,174 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...........-.+++ 13,434 13,384 13,007 15,311 
Securities loans, reporting member banks : 2,099 2,306 2,190 1,393 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting ne banks. 37,252 37,004 37,378 33,235 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. Mtr ee er eco 5,056 5,060 4,968 4,408 
Excess seeerues, an eemennN POONES 2. oc ee carne cant eneanas snes nacinwaan 1,150 910 1,000 607 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .................4- oleraterclavetearerarag 14,406 18,397 17,780 23,707 
*Preliminary, wee be N.A. Not available at press time. +Revised. 


++Estimate (BW ve i 17 plo) 
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105.2 
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“Tell us, Philadelphia—does Democracy really work?" 


And they all want to know — as the 
World Affairs Council of Philadelphia 
will tell vou. Every week thousands of 
letters pour in from people ‘round the 


world asking, “Does Democracy really 
work?” And more and more Ameri- 
cans are writing back. telling them in 
words of one syllable. 


“Letters Abroad” is the world’s 
meeting place for adult foreigners and 
Americans who are getting to know 
each other. and each other's country, 
by mail. Already the birthplace of 
U.S. Democracy, Philadelphia may 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e 


well become 
whole world. 

Being friendly and showing interest 
in others are part and parcel of Phila- 
delphia — a city of special characteris- 
tics and ways of doing things. If you're 
in business here. in America’s third 
largest market, it will pay you to get 
this background. 

We at The Pennsylvania Company 
can help you get it. Our 19 oflices — 
more than any local bank — 
blanket the city and suburbs. We serve 


thousands of businesses. including two 


other 


19 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


its birthplace for the 


out of three of the nation’s largest cor- 
porations. Our service is prompt and 
efficient. Our out-of-town collections 
are the fastest possible, thanks to heavy 
use of Air Mail and a Transit Depart- 
ment that operates 24 hours a day. 

You ll like dealing with our officers 
— sound, market-minded men who'll 
help you get established in the Phila- 
delphia business “family.” Get in 
touch with us and we'll be glad to tell 
you more about the unusual type of 
banking service you can expect from 
The Pennsylvania Company. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WHAT DID CONGRESS DO to you 
—and for you? You can add up the 
score now, as the long, confused, and 
confusing session grinds to a stop 





Business can count a number of items of direct 
concern to be thankful for—things that never got 
through: 
¢ Taft-Hartley repeal—a key pledge in Truman's 
book and the unions’ No. 1 goal—was defeated 
(page 109). 

But Taft and his coalition had to pay a price 
to thwart repeal 

Needed changes in the two-year-old law were 
sacrificed. And nothing at all was done about a 
problem that is currently troublesome—industry- 
wide bargaining 
¢ Truman’‘s proposal to jack up corporate taxes also 
withered away. But Congress failed utterly to 
trim government spending—thus setting an infla- 
tionary precedent of deficit financing in good times 
as well as bad 
e The Spence and Murray bills calling for gov- 
ernment plant expansion were pigeonholed in com- 


mittee. 
o 


On the other hand, Congress did two things 
that stand out as increasing government's domina- 
tion over business affairs 

By voting steam plants and competitive trans- 
mission lines, Congress established the policy that 
federal electric power will cut into the private util- 
ity business just as deep as appropriations will 
carry it 

And, as a step aimed against business con- 
centration, the House passed the Kefauver-Celler 
bill to ban acquisition of corporate assets where 
FTC deems the deal monopolistic. Senate approval 


next year Is sure. 
e 


Pleasing some businessmen and displeasing 
others, Congress extended the Hull reciprocal-trade 
law to June, 1951, shorn of last year’s Republican- 
imposed strings. 

But Congress left up in the air the legality of 
freight absorption and delivered-pricing policies 
The O'Mahoney bill to make individual freight ab- 
sorption legal got stuck in a tangle resulting from 
attempts to protect the little fellow from price 


discrimination. 
2 


The welfare-society proposals Truman cam- 
paigned on last year got a big push along in this 
Congress. 
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© Social-security programs were made more gener- 
ous. And omnibus legislation, stretching govern- 
ment old-age insurance and public assistance to the 
self-employed and other new groups, was fashioned 
by the House, sent over to the Senate for attention 
in 1950 

e Direct federal subsidy of housing was established 
by this Congress. Government aid will apply to 
slum clearance and low-rental units this year 
Middle-class housing is next; legislation is in shape 
for a vote in 1950 

@ Minimum pay was jacked up to 75¢; that brings 
the old 40¢ minimum up even with the cost-of 
living, plus 10¢ to 15¢ 

e Veterans benefits were increased, and pensions 
for World War | soldiers were voted by the House 
e Direct federal subsidy of teachers’ pay was voted 
by the Senate, got hung up temporarily in the House 
by the religious argument over who gets the money 
¢ Compulsory medical insurance was sidetracked 
But Congress put government deeper into the job 
of watching over the nation’s health by: (1) doubling 
the federal contribution to hospital construction; 
(2) extending Public Health Service facilities, par- 
ticularly in rural areas; and (3) voting new funds 
for medical-school scholarships. 


In foreign affairs, this stands out: Senate rati- 
fication of the Atlantic Pact formally ends the 
U. S. tradition of avoiding entangling alliances with 
Europe. 

To back up the 20-year treaty, Congress voted 
the first $1-billion of an arms-aid program for the 
pact allies. 


NEXT YEAR? 

The big thing on social legislation will be to 
clean up business that got half-way this year— 
broadened social security, teacher subsidy, more 
housing. You may also get the first voting test 
for compulsory medical insurance 

Taxes loom as the biggest domestic business 
issue—if only a shift that would cut some excise 
taxes with a compensating increase in corporate 
income taxes. The matter of balancing the budget 
by boosting taxes or cutting government costs will 
be up again, of course. But 1950 is an election 
year; so don’t count on much 

Even more than domestic issues, foreign-policy 
decisions are likely to dominate the session. There is 
the third-year ECA money and the second-year arms 
aid. And at least two controversial new issues are 
building up: (1) guardianship of India and a Pacific 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





Pact; and (2) sharing atom know-how with our 


allies. 
e 


ATOMIC PARTNERSHIP with Britain and 
Canada will be Truman’s program to keep the West 
ahead of the East in atom development. 

This is what has been worked out in the atom 
talks that have been going on quietly in Washing- 
ton for several weeks (BW-Sep.3'49,p15). 

It means: The U. S. all but abandons hope for 
any sort of international atom control, even now 
that Stalin has a bomb, too. 

Equally, it means: The U.S. modifies its 
policy of strictly secret development of the atom. 
This would permit the British and Canadians to see 
what we are doing, let us find out what they have 
learned 

At the outset, in such an exchange, the U.S. 
presumably would get data that could speed atomic- 
power research; the British, since the wartime part- 
nership was broken, have specialized in this. From 
the U. S., Britain would be looking for bomb know- 


how. 
e 


Formal proposal of the partnership scheme to 
Congress—probably next January—is sure to touch 
off another atom debate as loud and as bitter as 
that which resulted in the McMahon act 

That is because, inherent in the idea of shar- 
ing knowledge with Britain, is the need to give for- 
eigners some of our knowledge. The argument 
that we get something in exchange will hardly sat- 
isfy the nationalists 

And this issue of “giving secrets away’ will 
have to be argued out against a backdrop of two 
domestic atom issues already coming up within the 
next year 

(1) Russia‘s bomb gives the militarists a new 
argument for military, instead of civilian, control. 
Atoms, they say, must now be exclusively a weapon, 
like ships and guns. 

(2) The stormy tenure of AEC Chairman Lili- 
enthal and his colleagues runs out next year on 
Aug. |. 


EX-SEN. CARVILLE is getting behind-the- 
scenes support from Truman Democrats as Sen. 
McCarran’s opponent in Nevada’s primary next 
year. McCarran is in the doghouse for the way he 
has run the Judiciary Committee; particularly for 
sitting on the displaced-persons bill. 

Also, Rep. Mike Monroney is about ready to 
try to unseat Sen. Elmer Thomas in Oklahoma’s 
Democratic primary. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES, compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are going to be 
given a major overhaul to shake out warbred dis- 
locations. 

This is particularly important to you if you 
make long-term contracts with the price tag set in 
terms of an index value at the date of delivery. 
Over $100-million worth of such controcts are in 
force right now. 

e 


The index overhaul is being undertaken with 
money specially granted by Congress. The job 
will take at least a year. 

In the end, some of the present commodity 
indexes will be dropped. Others will be merged or 
split. Still a third group just won't show data com- 
parable with what is now being reported. 

So BLS advises: On any contracts calling for 
delivery after 1950, you had better make alterna- 
tive provision for settling on price. 


IF YOU’RE BARGAINING with your union on 
health and welfare issues, you may want to see what 
other contracts say. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has a pamphlet containing nearly 400 clauses from 
existing contracts 

It's free. Write BLS, Division of Industrial 
Relations, Washington 25, asking for: Employee- 
Benefit Plans, Part |. (Part Il, covering pension 
clauses, is coming out soon.) 


A SUPERSONIC FIGHTER FORCE by 1953 is 
the Air Force plan for stopping any Russian atom- 
bomb attack 

The program calls for 11 groups (825 planes) 
of high-altitude, faster-than-sound fighters. Cost 
per plane: $500,000 

The Air Force has three prototypes already fly- 
ing to choose from. The leading contender for the 
job—Lockheed’s XF-90—already has test-flown 
faster than sound. The other two—Republic’s XF-9 1 
and Convair’s XF-92A—are designed to do it, too. 


DEAN RUSK WILL SUCCEED Jim Webb as 
Under Secretary of State if Webb accepts Sen. 
Frank Graham's old job as president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Rusk, now Deputy Under Secretary, already 
is getting to be known among the Embassies as the 
man to see at State. 
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Many fabricated structures may be improved 
by redesigning to utilize the excellent me- 
chanical properties of high strength low al- 
loy steels containing nickel. 

These steels provide: 

High strength in the as-rolled condition, 
permitting important weight reductions. 
Excellent response to such fabricating 
operations as forming and welding. 


Good resistance to corrosion, abrasion 


and impact. 


Sheet gages may be cold-formed into struc- 
tural panels that assure maximum weight 
reductions without sacrifice of strength or 


safety. 


These nickel alloyed steels have gained wide 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 








BY USING HIGH STRENGTH— 
LOW ALLOY STEELS Containing 


NICKEL 


popularity by reducing maintenance, extend- 
ing service life and eliminating thousands 
of tons of deadweight. 


Produced under various trade names by 
leading steel companies, high strength low 
alloy steels containing nickel along with 
other alloying elements, have established 
notable performance records. Consult us on 
their use in your products or equipment. 


i 
* *K 





Don’t Forget... 


Jot down—"INCO Booth, No. 302’—in your 
memo book of companies to visit at the 
NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION, at the 
Public Auditorium in Cleveland, Ohio, October 
17th to 21st. Convenient facilities for discussing your problems 
with our metallurgists and foundry specialists will be available. 









67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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Sorest distance between two points 


A. Ohio zoo had large animal trouble. 


Their giraffe couldn't stand drafts. And both 
he and the elephant continually tangled with 
high-spee d heater fans placed dangerously low. 
Problem: to get a really efficient heating system 


that would be safely out of reach. 


Then Trane equipment came into the picture. 
Now Trane Projection Unit Heaters are spaced 
down the center aisle of the zoo building, all 
twenty feet or more above the floor. The room 


is heated evenly. And all the occupants are hap- 


THE TRANE COMPANY * LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


pier and safer, thanks to the same equipment 
that makes air more efficient, more comfortable, 
more usable in thousands of offices, stores, plants. 

Perhaps your problem is not concerned with 
a hoarse giraffe. But—if it has to do with air— 
Trane engineers know air. How to dry it, hu- 
midify it, warm it, cool it, clean it or move it. 
Your costs may be cut, or your production 
stepped up by getting an air analysis and rec- 
ommendation. Your local Trane representative 


will be glad to work with your own architect, 


TRANE 


engineer, or contractor. 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 
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NEW HOME of Mr. and Mrs. George Nix in Yonkers, N. Y., approximates average 1949 
house. The average is smaller than in 1948, but because more were built, it helps make . . . 


1949: Record Housing Year 


Signs point to 950,000 new housing starts this year. Boom 
gives lift to materials suppliers, furniture and appliance industries. 
New building methods bring new manufacturers into picture. 


1949 Saw 


The vear recessions in 
some industries—but not in housing 
A BUSINESS WEEK survey this week 
found that housecbuilders evervwhere 


re putting up more homes this vea: 
than last—and thev're selling them fast 
e Record Year—There’s no stopping the 
boom. Evervone figured August for the 
turning point; m September the rush of 
business should start dropping off. But 
this week the Burcau of Labor statistics 
number of new 
It was higher 
98.000, 


added up the houses 
started in September 
than August—100,000 


matching the June peak 


against 
he conclu 
sion is inescapable 

[his vear builders will break the all 
time record for starting new 
which has stood since 1925 
e Upturn—It would have been hard to 
find anvbody talking so hopefully about 
building prospects four ot five months 
ago. In spite of mild weather, house 
building got off to a slow start this vear 
Month by month 1949 trailed 1948 all 
the way through May. 

Then, in June, the 


houses 


month when 


housing starts turned down in 1945, the 
figure for this year hit its peak. And it 
has kept above 1948 ever since. In the 
Chicago area, for instance, a mid-sum 
mer pickup sent total starts about 10% 
ahead of last vear. 

[hat seems to be a countrywide 
pattern. Nonfarm starts f 
September, according to BLS figures 


ven wider 


housing 


released this week, show an ¢ 
last September 
pessimistic estimate for 

November, and December 

this vear’s total even with 1948's high 
of 931,100 starts. Realistically, 
ire good that this vear’s total mav hit 


Even 
October 


put 


margin Over 


would 


chances 


950,000 starts, beating the 25-vear high 
of 937,000 set in 1925 

e Industry's Gain—This isn’t just the 
housebuilders’ gain. A boom in hous 


ing means plenty of business in other 
industrics—as a glance at the chart on 
page 20 shows. Housebuilding this 
vear will consume nearly 60% of all 
bricks produced in 1949, about $73 
million worth. Almost 10-billion b. ft 
of lumber will be used for house frames 
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and sidings, over 31% of the total pro 
duction of the lumber industry for this 
vear. And builders will buy about 
$25-million worth of nails and staples 
to lock that lumber together. 

But these are only a tiny part of 
industry’s products that feel a lift dur 
ing a good housing year. New houses 
require complete furnishings from rugs 
to rafters, and a complete set of appli 
ances. It’s a pretty sure guess that 
950,000 houses built this year will need 
somewhere near 950,000 refrigerators, 
950,000 stoves, at least 950,000 sinks, 
and probably 950,000 bathrooms. Pile 
on the added demand for washing ma 
chines, electric lights, radios, and you 
get some idea of how far the echoes of 
the boom carry. 
¢ Boom for Suppliers—susinrss WEEK 
checked suppliers of building materials, 
furnishings, and appliances in key build 
ing areas this week to find out what 
the building boom is doing to sales. 

One large home-appliance dealer in 
Atlanta said his sales are about 10% 
ahead of last year. He says that house 
wives are demanding automatic water 
heaters, refrigerators, dish and clothes 
washers, stoves, and steel sinks and cab- 
inets. “If they're not included in new 


homes, wives go out and get them 
They’re no longer a luxury, but a 


necessity with the housewife.” 

e Big Doings—In San Francisco, Ster- 
ling Furniture Co. reports that con- 
struction volume of homes and apart- 
ments “is something wonderful to be- 
hold.” Before the war, Sterling kept a 
vigilant eve on new construction; it 
watched utility switches that indicated a 
move from one home to another, and 
kept in touch with moving-van com 
panies; it even kept a list of rental va 
cancies so that it wouldn’t miss a chance 
to doa selling job on people looking for 
1 house. But now Sterling says that con 
struction is moving so fast that th« 
company can’t follow up anything but 
leads on new homes. 

e Manufacturer vs. Dealer—Applianc« 
makers in the San Francisco area arc 
doing a whopping business, too. But 
appliance dealers there say their busi 
ness is something less than whopping 
[hev claim that manufacturers skim the 
cream off the new-housing ficld by sell 
ing direct to builders and remit a mere 
3 to 5% to dealers for handling paper 
and fulfilling service guarantees. 

The same complaint pops up from 
Indianapolis. Says Robert Webber, 
owner of the Webber Appliance Co., 
“All these new houses don’t make 
much business for us. Why? Because 
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the contra usually buys appliances 

direct 1 40 rs. We're just by 
SSC isn’t right.” 

New Industries—It tised to be that 

bu y e was almost entirely 

\n army of carpenters 

‘ crs the whole thing by 
hand. Now with new 

building techniques, a lot of materials 

tories, mavbe hundreds 

This trend means that 

of building-materials 

has grown up in the last 


dd 
o 


designs and 


Ic MM). an oo mater eee, 
irs to supply these pre 
fabricated . 

lake dry wall construction, for 
example. All vou do is lay slabs of wall 


board against the wall and pat or 


materials 
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paper them. With | 
up to $3 an hour, this type of 
finish is a big saving for builders—and 
a popular product for manufacturers 
e More Glass iss takes up a_ lot 
bigger share of the total wall area of 
homes than it used to. People are 
building smaller houses, so they arc 
gong in for picture windows — to 
escape a boxed-up feeling. ‘That means 
the glass manufacturer 
bring 
housi 


| ers getting 
wall 


more work for 

Other construction changes 
other manufacturers into the 
picture. Cement block often replaces 
poured concrete Metal or 
lath may be used instead of wood. 
There’s a bigger call for insulating 
materials and prefabricated metal win- 


gypsum 


frames. Shingles are often com- 
position instead of wood 

¢ Prospects for 1950—With more and 
more industries finding big markets in 
new-home construction, it should be 
comforting to note that nothing in this 
1949 housing boom points to a sharp 
drop-off soon. Everywhere builders re 
port encouraging prospects for 1950. 

In San Francisco, for instance, 
builder David D. Bohannon expects to 
build and sell a total of 400 houses 
this vear. That’s a shade under 1948, 
but it’s just about half of what he has 
planned for 1950. 

Most bullish comment comes from 
a St. Louis builder: “It'll take us five 
years to catch up with demand.” 


dow 
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A. & P. a Consumer Co-op? 


Rumor says that’s the plan if the government wins its anti- 
trust suit. But the rumor doesn’t make too much sense. On govern- 
ment figures, retail operation would need tight management. 


Suppose the government wins its 
latest antitrust suit agaist the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific ‘lea Co. (BW Sep. 
24°49,p25): What then? Last week 
Washington columnist Robert S. Allen 
thought he knew. He quoted A.&P.’s 
president, John A. Hartford, as saying 

“If the government wins . I will 
convert the whole works into the big 
gest consumer co-operative you ever saw. 
I'll sell shares in the enterprise to the 
people of our country, and they will get 
tax-tree patronage dividends. . . . If it 
is illegal to run the business the wav we 
are doing it, then we will run it on a 
legal tax-free basis.” 

e T'rend?—Congress promptly took a 
look at this. Rep. Noah M. Mason 
Ill.) thought he spotted what might be 
a dire trend: 

“Shift of A.&P. from taxpayer to tax 
exempt would cost the ‘Treasury nearly 
$15-million a vear. . . . And that is by 
no means all, for I am informed that 
publication of Mr. Hartford’s announce 
ment brought immediate reaction from 
a score of other big companics that 
said, ‘We'll go co-operative, too, if we 
can avoid taxes that way.’” 
¢ Question—W ouid A.&P., indeed, pro 
pose such a drastic step if the gov- 
ernment once more succeeded in haul- 
ing it over the A.&P. itself 
denies that Hartford ever made the 
statement, or that the co-op idea is even 
a glimmer in his eve 

Some cvnics, to be sure, are inclined 
to take the denial uncharitably. What 
else, say they, could Hartford do? He 
is trving to steam up public sentiment 
against a bust-up by the government 
So even if a co-op were the surest thing 
in the world, Hartford would still have 
to play it down. Otherwise, the public 
might figure: “Let "em lose the suit: 
we'll get a co-op that’s just as good.” 

e Fact—Soberer reflection, though, 
would indicate that the cvnics are figur- 
ing too sharp. 

The fact is that if A.&P. asked itself 
the business-like question, ‘What 
would we get out of a consumer co-op?”, 
the business-like answer would have 
to be, “Not much—if anvthing.” 

For the record of consumer co-ops 
in the U.S. has been puny. The House 
Committee on Small Business found 
there were only 4,285 retail distributive 
groups in 1944. They had a mere 1.5 
million members. Their total business 
was almost pitiful: half a billion dollars 
(BW —Apr.27'46,p74) 

All of which seems to show that con- 


coals? 
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sumers—especially the city kind—are 
too fickle to ride along with a co-op 
until it pans out. 

e Conversion ‘Troubles—W hat’s more, 
there’s some question of how readily 
the vast A.&P. chain would lend itself 
to conversion. In its first antitrust ac- 
tion, the government claimed that in 
1941 over 10% of A.&P.’s 6,000-0dd 
stores were in the red. What would a 
co-op do with the money losers? Or 
those with a hair-thin profit? 

In the same vein, the government 
has tried to show that A.&P’s retail op 
erations aren’t much of a rose, anvhow. 
he real money, says the Justice Dept.., 
is in A.&P.’s manufacturing activities. 
Out of a profit of better than $26-mil 
lion in 1941, the retail stores allegedly 
produced a bare 11%. ‘That would 
hardly augur a successful co-op. 

And finally, unless A.&P. (the manu 
facturing end) had some assurance that 
the co-op would (1) have solid, efficient 
management, and (2) do the bulk o¢ its 
buying from A.&P., it might do better 
to string along with some other plan. 

e Alternative—At the moment, the only 
other plan is the one the Justice Dept. 


has cooked up. It would make hash of 
A.&P. The manufacturing division 
would be split off. The wholesaler and 
jobber divisions would be killed out- 
right. And the retail chain would be 
sawed up into seven regional groups. 
‘Thus, you would have: 

e A bunch of smaller chains, each stuck 
with its share of money-losing stores 
and low-profit operations. 

@eNo more Atlantic Commission Co. 
In 1941, says Justice, Acco brought in 
a profit of $1.9-million.) 

eA manufacturing division no longer 
welded to retail outlets. (In 1941, the 
manufacturing division —_ supposedly 
made a rousing $11-million profit.) 

e Red Ink—Each of these remaining 
divisions would now lose the benefits 
of integration. The red ink that A.&P. 
can cover up under a deep layer of 
black as long as it remains one big unit 
might begin to stand out. 

For instance, what would the regional 
chains do with unprofitable stores, once 
retail profits have to stand alone? If 
they kill them, sales drop. If they raise 
margins, prices rise. 

Similarly, what if the regional chains 

cease handling everything that the 
manufacturing divisions make? Again, 
the mass of sales at the manufacturing 
end might do down, and prices could 
go up. 
@ Policy—What it all adds up to is that 
in a vast integration like A.&P., any 
kind of split-up is like removing some 
wheels from a 21-jewel watch. 





How Long for Steel? Watch Coal 


Ihe steel industry’s advice to its cus- 
tomers—not to count on deliveries from 
struck mills before Thanksgiving—is a 
pessimistic estimate of how long the 
stecl strike will last. It means that the 
stecl companies hope they can hold out 
that long against the immense pressure 
soon to be directed against them. 

I'he companies hope that before the 
pressure becomes too great the union’s 
position will soften and that it will ac- 
cept the principle of contributory pen- 
sions 

Most outsiders consider this a fot 
lorn hope. They point to the Adminis- 
tration’s past record of intervening 
heavily on the union’s behalf once a 
big strike begins to pinch. And they 
attach some significance to the speech 
making trip through the steel towns 
Philip Murray launched this week. This 
unusual—for Murrav—maneuver, is de 
signed to keep strike ranks solid for a 
long pull and impress the companies 
with the fact that the union’s present 
position is an irreducible minimum. 

e Pressure—This week the steel com 
panies heard their first cries for help 
from their customers. In another ten 


days there will be a mighty chorus, as 
dozens of steel-using industries see in- 
ventories dwindle. 

Next week, too, it is expected that 
r'ruman will open up on management. 
His economic advisers tell him a_pro- 
tracted strike will send the economy 
into a tailspin—and it won’t be Murray 
to whom ‘Truman gives the hotfoot. If 
blasts at the “stubborn” steel compa- 
nies prove ineffective, government seiz- 
ure of the mills is not impossible. 

e Watch Coal—But any steel-strike set- 
tlement will leave the economy under a 
threat while the coal strike still goes on. 
If the mills reopened now, they would 
face another banking-down within a 
month because coking coal isn’t being 
mined. That’s why Washington’s con- 
ciliation efforts are directed first at the 
snarled-up negotiations in the coal in- 
dustry, about which John L. Lewis has 
so far maintained an inscrutable silence. 
If Lewis cannot find a way to peace 
with the mine operators, Truman may 
be forced to invoke the Taft-Hartlev 
act and enjoin the strike’s continuance 

For a clew to a break in the steel sit 

uation, watch coal. 
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r show came from Architect 


IDEA ! 


‘o Alexander Girard, sitting 
in a room at the show which he helped create. But the .. . 


BACKING 





lo put it across came from Detroit's J. L. 
Co., whose Vice-President Webber looks over plans. 


Department Store Plugs Modern Design 


Such a show could hardly have been 
held in Detroit 10 years ago, or in any 
hinterland city. For one thing, the gen 
eral public would have been sure that the 
objects on display had been imported 
from Mars. For another, even a depart 
ment store of the stature of J. L. Hudson 
Co. would never have risked backing such 
a show; it could well have made them the 
laughing stock of the city 
e Biggest Show—But this week an exhibi- 
tion of modern design—probably the big- 
gest, most comprehensive ever held any 
where—was in its fifth week in Detroit 
It is scheduled to go nght on through to 





HUDSON’S department store, backers of the 
show, sells items of modern design like those 


on display at institute. 
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Nov. 20. So far, 75,000 people have gone 
to Detroit's Institute of Arts to see it. 

On show: more than 3,000 objects— 
furniture, kitchenware, fishing — tackle, 
toys, dog leashes. ‘Their common char 
acteristic: They are strictly modern both 
in design and in matenal 

Alexander Girard, Detroit architect and 
one of the leading U.S. modern design 
ers, is the director of the exhibition, 
which is called “kor Modern Living.” 
His advisory committee is made up of 
some authorities of equal caliber, mclud- 
ing people like Florence Knoll, designer 
of Knoll Associates, New York; Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., an official of the New 
York Museum of Modern Art; and Gor- 
don Russell, director of the Council of 
Industrial Design, London, England. 

Fhe most significant thing about the 
from the fact that it was 
drawing big crowds—was that it was being 
completely financed by J. L. Hudson Co 
Best guess as to what this is costing the 
department store: $75,000. Moreover, 
James B. Webber, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of Hudson's, had been 
one of the show’s main instigators 
e Reasons—What has happened it 
last 10 vears? Modern art has 
out of the museum and into the market 
place. It has been put to use 
household stvles functionalism and chat 
acter. 

Proof of this development lies in the 
itself. Every object in it can_ be 
bought at retail at stores somewhere in 
the U.S. 

For this reason, the current exhibit 


show—aside 


the 


moved 


giving 


show 


probably gives the first all-around picture 
of modern design on a practical basis. 

# New Beauty?—The exhibit was planned 
that way. Said Edgar P. Richardson, Art 
Institute director and chairman of the 
exhibition: “We have chosen a group of 
able and distinguished designers and 
put these questions to them: . . . Can 
you, using modern technology, modern 
materials, give us a new and better setting 
for our daily lives? Have you, or have you 
not, discovered a new stvle—a mew idea 
of beauty—which will be the expression 
of our age as other ages of the past created 
their styles? 

“This exhibition is their 
these questions.” 

e Better Footing—Its directors believe 
that the success of the exhibition lies 
mainly in this: It shows that modern de- 
sign is ona much more solid footing than 
it has been in the past. They frown on 
the whole idea of interior decoration, for 
example, as being too external. “It is 
something stuck on or added. It is an 
attempt to achieve beautv by manipulat 
ing something which is already made 

.. the best modern design, whether of 
houses or automobiles or toasters or fur 
niture, eschews mere decoration. It works, 
not from the outside, but from the inside 
outward.” 

\ lot of people feel that most U.S. 
design is still a long wav from reaching 
such a high goal. ‘They say that if the 
design of the average postwar product is 
any criterion, we live in an era of atro 
cious bad taste. The Detroit show is out 
to prove these skeptics wrong. 


answer to 
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Entrance to main exhibit is around edge of modern-style BEDROOM, which has clean-looking, severe lines. Medieval painting 
tESULT: it 


patio. Off ramp around it are rooms, one of which is... on wall is to show how old blends with new. 


“ASE STUDY: Development of chairs 


since last century was 


hown in array of periods culminating in... 





WOOD MOLD for a new chair type. It’s | ©COMFORT and striking appearance can be combined by making design of the chair conform to 
upposed to show how .. . natural body lines. This was a major theme of the show. 
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“Depressed” Lines Perk Up 


Most of the industries that were hit hardest by this year’s 
recession have come back strongly. Output is up; backlogs are back; 
prices are firm. Outlook, barring a long steel strike, is good. 


The 1949 recession was a selective 
affair. Autos (page 26) and housing 
(page 19) never knew it was there. 
Other industries—appliances, _ paper, 


lumber, textiles—really took a licking. 

If you need any further proof that 
the 1949 recession is over, a look at that 
second group should be the clincher. 
A BUSINESS WEEK survey this week re- 
vealed that practically every branch of 


those four industries has turned up 
since midsummer 

Prices have firmed or have turned 
upward. Five days’ work a week has 


taken the place of three in some cases; 
two shifts have replaced one in others. 


Order backlogs have reappeared—sub- 


stantial ones in some cases. And the 
outlook for 1950—barring a long steel 


strike—is uniformly good. 
e Destocking—The recession—so far as 
these industries are concerned, at least 
—was caused by destocking. During the 
postwar sellers’ market, processors and 
distributors all along the line built up 
large inventories. As long as the boom 
continued, as long as prices held firm or 
continued to rise, they kept stocks high. 

But at the beginning of the vear 
prices began to weaken, and everyone 
turned cautious at once. ‘They had 
enough stock to hold them for a while 

until they were sure prices weren't go- 
ing down any further. 

Along about midsummer two related 


things happened: (1) The last of the 


accumulated inventories disappeared; 
and prices firmed. Everybody 
started buying again. That solidified 
prices still more. The result was such a 


| 
flood of orders in some lines that back- 


logs reappeared almost overnight. 
Here’s the picture by industries, as 
revealed by the BUSINESS WEEK survey: 


|. Textiles 

his industry is the classic example 
of the inventory-sparked declines. Re- 
tailers cut their orders to manufacturers, 
who cut their orders to mills, who cut 
output. But all this time consumer buy- 
ing hardly dropped; it usually exceeded 
retailer buying. So retailers, going into 
their fall season, found their stocks low. 
Result: They demanded immediate de- 
livery and, all down the line, orders 
have spurted since mid-August. 

Take cotton yarns, for example. 
There has been a pronounced pickup in 
particularly in recent weeks. 
sold out through the 
vear; the rest of them well 
What’s more, demand 


business, 
Many 
end of the 
into December. 


mills are 
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and backlogs are still increasing slowly. 
As a matter of fact, some producers are 
fighting shy of backlogs; says one: “We 
are not booking much first-quarter busi- 
ness, because prices are still quite low. 
We are hopeful that the price situation 
will improve with increased demand.” 
(Yarn prices today are 2¢ to 5¢ per Ib. 
above the July lows.) 

Most other branches of the textile 
industry report similar patterns. Here’s 
how things look in some of them: 

Cotton grey goods. Most mills are 
sold out through this year, and many 
are sold well into the first quarter of 
1950, Prices have advanced on a 
broad front, and are still strong. 

Rayon. Goods prices are still strong, 
after advances of as much as 12¢ a vd. 
over the July lows. Mills generally are 
sold through this vear; the first-quarter 
outlook is bright. The situation in yarn 
and fiber is reflected in this weck’s state- 
ment by American Viscose Corp.: De- 
liveries through November are being 
allocated (three months ago Avisco was 


es 


4 


4 
tinsel 





TV Tubes Now Square 


A new all-glass television tube, rectangular 
in shape, was announced last week by 
American Structural Products Co., subsidi- 
ary of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. The new 
tube wastes no picture area, since it is de- 
signed with dimensions in exact ratio to 
the telecast picture (4 by 3). The new tube 
will permit more compact design of receiv- 
ers, costs no more than the conventional 
round tube of comparable picture size. 


filling orders from stocks on hand). 

Woolens and worsteds. ‘This branch 
breaks down into two parts: men’s suit- 
ings and women’s suitings and coat 
materials. ‘he women’s-wear trade is 
good; men’s-wear business is not. 


ll. Appliances 

‘The appliance situation is spotty. 

Makers of refrigerators and of the 
small apphances (toasters, waffle irons, 
etc.) are just getting into the Christmas 
selling period, and they are starting out 
with very low stocks. Normally, retailers 
and manufacturers would have built up 
stocks by this time. But because they 
miscalculated the market this spring, 
manufacturers (of refrigerators espe- 
cially) have been hard put to keep up 
with current consumer sales, let alone 
stockpile for inventory. According to 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Assn., refrigerator inventories of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers at the end of 
March totaled 725,000 units. By the 
end of July they had dropped to 323, 
000. So tactory shipments today are 
running 1% to 2% ahead of last year. 

Ihe same thing is generally true of 
the small appliances. Proctor Electric 
Co. had a good first quarter; then a 
sharp slump. Now it reports a sharp 
revival in orders for its toasters, with 
current production running way behind 
demand. Sunbeam Corp., which makes 
a full line of small appliances, says sales 
have picked up strongly in the past few 
weeks. It expects a shortage situation 
by the end of the year. 

On the other hand, ranges are not 
moving too well. Vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines have stopped drop- 
ping but pickup has been moderate. 


lll. Paper 

The downtrend in the paper and 
paperboard industry started at the be- 
ginning of the year; output reached 
abnormally low levels in the seasonally 
dull month of July. But August brought 
a sharp nse, and production today is 
back around January levels. 

The American Paper & Pulp Assn 
reported January paper output at 
94.6 of capacity. By July, the figure 
had dropped to 72.2%: for the first 


week of September it was 91%. Simi 
lar figures for paperboard: January, 
88%; July, 64%; September, 89%. 


Prices on most grades have solidified. 


IV. Lumber 


Production of lumber has increased 
sharply since the second quartet 
Record activity in housing is partly re 
sponsible; some of the rise in output is 
also due to the price situation 
in August were about 13% below a vear 
ago, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. At that level, dealers figured 
it was safe to start putting in inventory 
again. As a result, prices turned up 


Prices 
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Ore Decision 


lron-ore group plans bene- 
ficiation plants for 10-million tons 
of low-grade ore. It’s one answer 
to Mesabi exhaustion. 


Promise of a solution to industry’s 
biggest supply problem came from 
Cleveland this week. The problem: 
Where can we get enough iron ore? 

lor decades, our stecl-using economy 
has been built on cheap, high-quality 
ore out of the famed Mesabi range. 
Now the end of that ore is getting too 
close for comfort. Some companies 
notably U.S. Stecl—still can see reserves 
i long way ahead, probably for another 
25 years. But other steel producers are 
not that well-fixed and must sce new 
ore supplies in sight im a few vears. 

e Choices—The steel industry seems to 
have only two alternatives: 

(1) It can rejv more heavily on im 
ported ore—from Laborador (BW — 
Sep.11°48,p40), from Brazil, Venezuela, 
and elsewhere. This course calls for 
huge dollar investments, raises questions 
of national defense, and over the course 
of time, might involve moving large 
hunks of the steel industry toward tide 
water. 

It can develop equipment to use 
domestic This re 
quires the perfecting of satisfactory 
recovery techniques and the erection of 
plants to process taconite (iron bearing 
rock). That might not cause the steel 
industrv to move around as much, but 
it would probably involve even larger 
investments than foreign-ore develop 
ments because it would introduce a 
whole new stage into steel production 
e Clew—Cleveland’s promise was hidden 
in an application filed this week by the 
Eric Mining Co. with the Minnesota 
Department of Conservation Erie 
vants to obtain a sufficient water sup 
ply for proposed ore beneficiation plants 
with capacity to produce up to 10 mil 
lion tons a vear of concentrated iron 
ore. A plant of this size would prob 
ably cost something like $150-million 

Irie Mining Co. is operated by 
Pickands Mather & Co., for itself and 
for the account of Bethlehem Stecl 
Corp., the Youngstown Sheet & Tubc 
Co., and Interlake Iron Corp. President 
Elton Hovt, I], wouldn’t sav definitely 
that the proposed large plants will be 
built. He explained that it was neces- 
sary to file the application because ex- 
pensive engineering studies cannot pro- 


lower-grade ores. 


ceed unless water is assured. 

Hovt’s statement is being interpreted 
is meaning that Erie is now pretty well 
satisfied with operations of its pilot 
BW-—Jul.17748,p52). It was put 


plant 
Mesabi 


in operation last vear on the 
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range near Aurora, Minn. ‘The proposed 
new plants would be located near it. 

e In Stages—The first plant would have 
capacity to produce 2.5-million tons of 
concentrates a year. This means min- 
ing and processing 7.5-million tons of 
taconite. If the first plant is successful, 
a similar unit would bring the capacity 
to 5-million tons. 

Erie is looking ahead even further. 
As the supply of available direct-shipping 
ores becomes scarcer, other units or 
nother separate plant will be added to 
produce an additional 5-million tons a 
vcar. 

e Three to One—The process now in 
pilot use reduces three tons of taconite 
rock to one ton of ore containing from 


63% to 65% iron. It separates crude 
taconite magnetically from the waste 
material after a series of crushing and 
grinding operations. The iron particles 
then have to be converted from a 
powder form to make the ore usable in 
a blast furnace. This is done either by 
sintering or pelletizing. 

¢ Pelletizing—Sintering is a satisfactory 
method but might be too expensive 
since the coal used in the process would 
have to be shipped in. Pelletizing would 
be a simpler and cheaper process but 
there still are a lot of bugs in it. In 
pelletizing, the concentrate is rolled 
into roughly spherical balls in a rotary 
drum and then baked at high tempera- 
ture in a pelletizing furnace. 





What's Happened to Consumer Spending Plans 


Will Buy 


Autos 


Early in Year....... 
Midvear 


Other Durables 


Early in Year... 
Midvear 


Percent of Spending Units—— ——— 
Probably Buy Won't Buy 


9 4 81 
1] 4 79 
17 6 68 
16 6 73 


No Drop in Consumer Buying Plans 


Updating of Federal Reserve survey shows recession 
didn’t alter their ideas on buying autos and other durables. 


The recession talk that dominated 
the first half of the vear hasn't fright 
ened consumers a bit. People still have 
plenty of money—and they. still intend 
to spend it for the goods they want. 

e Updating—That’s the comforting news 
reported by the Federal Reserve Board 
this week. Conclusions are based on an 
updating of the board’s fourth annual 


survev of consumer finances. (BW — 
Jun.18'49,p19 
Ihe recheck was made in July, at a 


time when the business outlook was at 
its darkest; 
had plenty of reason to worry about 
falling income 

Yet, according to the recheck, con 
sumcrs expected to buv at least as many 
wutomobiles as thev planned to carlier 
in the year. And while their demand 
for radios, washing machines, and stoves 
was down a little, there was an offset 
ting increase in plans to buy television 
sets and furniture 
e Assets and Income—T hc 
perts didn’t ask consumers this time 
how much thev had in liquid assets to 
back up their buying demands. But 
when the regular survey was taken last 
January, consumers reported big hoards 
of purchasing power in the form of gov- 


consumers then might have 


board’s ex 


ernment bonds or bank accounts. And 
Commerce Dept. figures show that the 
savings picture hasn't changed much 
since. 

In fact, in July some 56% of all 

spending units based their decisions to 
buy on the feeling that their total in 
come this year would be larger than in 
1948. (The survey defines a spending 
unit as a group of people living under 
the same roof and pooling their incomes 
for major expenses. } 
e Clouds—Nevertheless, the Federal Re- 
serve Board experts were careful to call 
ittention to these small clouds on the 
horizon 

1) Roughly, 10% of all spending 
units seriously affected by the 
business readjustment—through shorter 
hours or job lavofts. 

2) Some 35% reported that they 
were making less money this year than 
in 1948 

Consumer attitudes about current 
economic conditions weren't so opti- 
mistic at midyear as thev had been 
earlier in the vear. Only thought 
we were having good times, against 30% 
at the time of the annual survev. Even 
in July thought that bad 
times had set in. ~ 


were 


so, only 5% 
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FIELD STOCKS of unsold cars now total close to 600,000—a postwar record and evidence 
of the turn in the automobile market that makes . . . 


October: Climax in Autos 


By this month industry will have built more cars than in any 
full year in history. But from now on competition will be back, and 
each automaker is getting ready for the battle. 





Ihe auto industrv never had it so 
Pro have been fat. Sales totals 
een t plain brilliant. And as 

for pI tion, some dav late this month 
total outp vill shoot right past the 
ll-tim« d f 1 full vear’s produc 
tion—5,62 $5 cars, hung up in far-off 
192 here’s enough steel stacked up 

Det to guarantee that much, 

ac spit the trik¢ 

I his t] limax month. In De 

troit, auto men recognize that the steady 
upward m ment in effect ever sincc 
the war ended is over now—stecl strike 
or no. ‘The prewar way of business is 


coming back. Mavbe it won't be quite 
thirties, but 


war and postwar 


as prewar as in the cer- 


tainly the frenzied 
decade 


|. The New Climate 


Ihe economic climate is changing, 
at the factorics and among the dealers. 
There are f things auto men have 
to consider that thev haven't worried 
about for a long time 


Seasonal buying: ‘I raditionally, spring 
summer are the heavy car-buving 
seasons. ‘Things slack off in the fall 
The winter quict. ‘This pattern is 
already setting in; onlv a few weeks ago 
the New York State Auto Dealers’ Assn. 
urged factories to stop pushing cars at 


dealers. 


and 


? 
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Cheaper cars: In prewar days lower 
priced cars got the big share of total 


sales. Vhat trend is back. Evidence 
Chevrolet is now getting a bigger share 


of total G.M. output; Plymouth, too, 
has a bigger role at Chrysler. Buick is 
emphasizing its lower-priced Special. 
Less profit-taking: Dealers are again 
over-allowing on used cars to land new 
This week in New York City 


“no moncy 


car sales 
some dealers are advertising 
down.” 

lew auto men think that 1950 can 
match 1949. But they do expect 1950 
to be a highly satisfactorv sales vear 
That's why only one major car maker is 
planning wholesale changes in design 
and chassis to stimulate sales. 


ll. The New Plans 


But 1950 will be the first truly com- 
petitive year since And every 
manufacturer is adjusting accordingly. 
Here is the way these 1950 plans shape 
up, company by company: 

General Motors: Chevrolet will be 
the first car in the low-priced field to 
bring out an automat 
It will be a hydraulic torque-converter 
(like Buick’s Dynaflow). Chevvie’s nam 
for it: Vorqmatic. Price: around $150. 
Vhis is higher than the $100 figure men 
tioned in carly rumors, but still cheaper 
than Hydra-Matic and Dynaflow. 


pre Wal 


transmission 


The new G.M. body first displayed 
on the 1950 Buick Special should turn 
up on some Pontiac and Oldsmobilc 
models. 

Several G.M. models will get small 
increases in horsepower. 

Chrysler: Body designs the corpora 
tion introduced Jast spring will be 1 
vamped slightly with cmphasis on 
changed rear-end appearance. Chrysler's 
brand new disc brakes won't tum up on 
low-priced Dodges and Plymouths. ‘l’o 
get them you will still have to buy an 
expensive Chrysler Crown Imperial 
Chrysler will continue to string along 
with its time-tested semi-automatic 
transmission. Dodge, DeSoto, and 
Chrysler lines will again have it, but not 
Plymouth. Chrysler has a torque-con 
verter automatic transmission in_ the 
works, but won't bring it out in 1950, 

Ford: Biggest new sales ammunition 
coming for lord and Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers is a new Borg-Warner torque 
converter automatic transmission It 


will sell as optional, factory-installed 
equipment on Fords and Mercurvys. 
Lincoln will continue to use G.M.’s 


Hydra-Matic for the present. (But Lin- 
coln engineers hope to replace it later 
on with a torque converter of the Borg 
Warner type.) Ford closed its deal with 
Borg-Warner only last week. One in 
teresting angle on the new Ford trans 
mission: It will have metal-faced dise 
clutches. S. K. Wellman Co., builder 
of clutch discs for industrial 
equipment, will make the facings of 
DOW lered met il 


heavy 


Body changes in the Ford line will 
be few next vear. Each of the threc 


cars will get enough exterior alteration 
to make it a “new model,” but 
bodv lines will remain unchanged 

Studebaker: Its 1950 line is already 


basic 


out (BW—Aug.20°49,p19). Coming later 
next vear is a new automatic. trans 


MussioNn 

Hudson: This car-builder reopened 
its plants Oct. 10 after a brief shutdown 
for model changeover. But the new 
IHludsons now en route to dealers look 
much like 1949 models—with only very 
minor changes. 

Biggest news from Hudson is a new, 
smaller car due early in 1950. It will be 
about cight inches shorter in over-all 
length than the big Hudson. Its price 
mav be as much as $400 less. ‘Vhis will 
give Hudson its first contender in the 
low-priced field since prewar. 

Hudson has a new automatic 
mission in the works, but not ready. 

Nash: ‘This Wisconsin builder an 
nounced its 1950 line three weeks ago 
BW —Sept.24'49,p23). It was little 
changed from 1949. But a new baby 
Nash, details as vet unknown, is coming 
in the spring. ‘This has caused a good 
deal of speculation in Detroit. Nash 
now builds a small car, the Statesman, 
which is about the same size as a Ford 


trans- 
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The Steel Strike 


and 


Ryerson Steel Service 


As these lines are written * the strike announced 
by the president of the CIO United Steelworkers 


on October 1 is still in effect. 


Naturally, the duration, extent and consequences 
of this stoppage in steel production are unpre- 
dictable. But for the sake of our national economy 
and the welfare of all we hope for a speedy and 


satisfactory solution. 


Fortunately, during the past few months, the 
condition of Ryerson steel inventories in our 


* Friday, October 7. 


plants has improved materially. Orders for high 
quality carbon, stainless and alloy steels are being 
filled promptly. And during this emergency they 
will continue to be filled, at our established prices, 


while our stocks last. 


Likewise continued will be our long established 
policy of providing prompt, personal service 
whether an order calls for a single bar or a car- 
load. So contact your nearest Ryerson plant for 
any steel requirements—and we will do our level 


best to take care of you. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York © Boston © Philadelphia ¢ 
Detroit * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Pittsburgh * Buffalo * Chicago * Milwaukee ¢ 


St. Louis * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


RYERSON STEEL 
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“Boy! what a Train!” 





between Chicago and California 


That’s right, chico! This famous streamliner 
really has what it takes to please those 


who appreciate the best in travel. 
All private rooms and suites. 


Friendly hospitality. Delectable meals 


Santa Fe 


and Los Angeles). Extra fare. 
On your next trip between Chicago 


and California, take the Super Chief! 


a la Fred Harvey. Smooth speed 
(just 39%4 hours between Chicago 


Santa Fe the Chief way to California 








or Chevrolet, although somewhat higher 
priced. Detroiters are wondering: Is 
Nash planning a car that will undercut 
the three biggest sellers in size and in 
price as well? 

Packard: ‘The company’s new presi- 
dent will have a lot to say about plans. 
He will be appointed shortly, replacing 
George ‘Tl’. Christopher, who resigned 
this month, effective Dec. 31. 

Packard plans to continue its present 
line without broad-scale changes for 
1950. The company’s Ultramatic trans 
mission, a  torque-converter, 1s) now 
available on Packard’s top and middle 
lines. ‘The smallest line will continue 
to use a conventional transmission, ap- 
parently, through 1950. 

Kaiser-Frazer: ‘The industry’s young- 
est member has the biggest plans of all 
for 1950. The plans: three new-looking 
lines of cars, at least one of them brand 
new from the road up. Each line will 
be complete, from business coupe to 
convertible. As a group they will strad- 
dle the low, low-medium, and medium- 
priced fields. 

A $34.5-million RFC loan announced 
last week gave K-F its go-ahead. The 
company will: (1) tool up for produc- 
tion of a new small car, priced slightly 
under the  Ford-Plymouth-Chevrolet 
class; (2) tool up for new bodies on 
modifications of the present Kaiser 
chassis, for sale in the low-medium 
priced field (Dodge-Pontiac): (3) re 
vamp present designs and introduce 
new body types in the medium-priced 
field (Mercury, Hudson) 

Kaiser-I’razer seemingly will whack up 
its RFC loan about like this: for tools 
to build the new baby Kaiser, $4.4 
million: tools for the two higher-priced 
lines, $1S-million; new working capital, 
$12-million 

Willvs: This company will continue 
its present utilitv line—Jeeps and station 
wagons—with little chang¢ But re 
cently Willvs officials have been taking 
another close look at the small passenger 
car they once planned for the postwar 
market, then shelved. 

Croslev: Vhis week the smallest U. S.- 
built car was selling at its lowest price 
since prewar. In its first postwar price 
cut, the company had chopped a whop 
ping 104°. Model changes for 1950 
ire in the works, but not vet announced. 


By this week every car manufacturer 
but two had made at least one 1949 
price cut. The holdouts: Studebaker 
and Chryvsler. 

Chances for new and deeper cuts 
later on are. still unclear. On some 
makes, $100 cuts might have been pos 
sible. But now most car makers are 
waiting for the 1950 wage picture to be 
sketched in. If they pav pensions, they 
must refigure costs. Some prices will 
drop, after the first of the vear, but not 
much—probablv less than $50 
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YOUR NEW PRODUCT 
MAY BE IN THIS TEST TUBE 
















Almost daily, new uses are found for “polybutenes,” a 
product developed by Oronite. Polybutenes have excel- 
lent electrical characteristics, are chemically inert and 
non-oxidizing and range from a free flowing liquid to 
a viscous, tacky, semi-solid. These properties and others 
have made “polybutenes” useful in electrical, adhesive, 
rubber and leather industries, to name a few. Oronite 
products include detergents, lube oil additives. natural 
gas odorants and a host of others. So, if you need chem- 
icals for processing, compounding or manufacturing 


perhaps Oronite can help you. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, Calif * 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y_ 
Standard Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 15, Calif + 600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago §, Illinois 
824 Whitney Bidg., New Orleans 12, Lovisiona 


The Nam 





ORONITE 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 








Oronite Polybutenes, possessing 
high dielectric strength and great 
resistance to heat make an ideal 
electrical insulation for such prod- 
ucts as the small capacitor shown. 
Their inherent characteristics help 
reduce breakdowns due to atmos- 
pheric oxidation, humidity and 
voltage fluctuations. If your prod- 
uct calls for flexibility, electrical 
insulation or adhesion, it will pay 
you to find out about Oronite 
Polybutenes. 


yt 
hemicals 





A major new source of Cable... 


eto ae 
TODAY, electricity is being made available to many areas needed Kaiser Aluminum Cable in ever-increasing quanti- 
throughout the nation which never before had enjoyed its ties. Its modern plant at Newark, Ohio, has increased this 
benefits. One important reason is that Permanente Metals, country’s capacity to produce aluminum cable by 100 
a major source of aluminum, continues to produce vitally million pounds annually. That’s important to you... 


brings more power to America! 


IT MEANS that the availability of power to light homes, help ductivity in many areas will be met... and that private anc 
run farms, businesses, industries ...is betng greatly increased. public power enterprises will be able to expand. It means 
It means that the need for greater convenience, greater pro- more power — more wealth, more jobs —to America! 


Completely controlled for quality 


Permanente Metals’ integrated operation 
Permanente Metals comp'etely controls the quality of Kaiser 
Aluminum Cable —from the processing of 
PRODUCER OF bauxite to finished cable. 
Such quality control... plus a record for 
service that is unsurpassed...explains why 
° @ thousands of manufacturers in many fields 
aiser UMinUmM @ @ consistently use Kaiser Aluminum. 

Permanente Produc!s Co. (pronounced 
Per-ma-nen-tee), 1005 Kaiser Building, 

Oakland 12, California. 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Prosperity Index 


Plant auctions because of 
business failures are on wane; 
sales of whole plants which will 
keep running on rise. 

A good barometer of the health of 


the U.S industrial 
auction. When business is shaky, plants 


cconomy is the 


ire broken up, sold picce by piece. In 


good times the reverse is true—the au 

tions involve the sale of whole plants 
to businessmen who want to keep the 
wheels turning. 

e The Reading—The men best qualified 
to read th 


: 
harometcr are the industt 


a 
iuctioncers, of which there 
mly half a dozen in the country 
week one of these, Ralph Rosen 
Buffalo, N. Y., gave his latest readu 
to BUSINESS WEEK. It showed, he 

i strong trend away from industria 
liquidations and toward sale of whol 
plants. ‘This shows up, said Rosen, in 
the fact that the dollar volume of his 
li in August and Sep 


quidation business 
off the June and July 


tember was well 
contrary what usually 


Rosen. “If a 


“This 


} * 
ippcns 
lappe 1s, 


I plant 1s 
] is given 
By Au 
to mak¢ 


HWDel 











Dodge Trucks Bow In 


Dodge Bros. Corp. has brought out a new 
The 356 models 


truck line, the Series B-2. 
in the line (106 more than in the old series) 
5-speed 


electrical svstem, a 


overdrive-transmission, 


have a new 


svnchro-shift and 
cvclebonded brake linings. On = the 
}-ton, and I-ton models there is a steering 
column gearshift and a handbrake on the 
\ completely new engine has 
The new 


l_ton, 


dashboard. 

been built into the 23-ton trucks. 
powerplant has a 306-cu. in. displacement 
and develops 122 hp. at 3,200 r.p.m. 
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so fast as usual on breaking up plants. 
e Whole Plants—Rosen still has plenty 
of business. But now a good chunk of 
it is auctioning off whole plants which 
are doing a good business 

Last month, for example, Rosen auc- 
tioncered two venecr-equipment plants 
in the South, both owned by I 
Phe people who bought them 


one big 
company 
will continue to operate them as veneer 
equipment plants; and, bec 

a good investment, Rosen got 


use they 


ITC 
more for 
them than the original owner had asked 
e What It’s Like—At no industrial auc 
vou hear the fast 
used by au 
Savs Rosen 
dealing in big figures 
talk in understandable English.” (Rosen 
handles from $4-million to $6-million in 

| Other than that, it 


pretty much like any 


tion will 
tioncc 


‘When \ 


vou've got to 


ribbe rish 


other fields yu Te 


sales a veal yunds 


ind looks other 
iuction—including the variety o 
handled. Rosen sells ever 

nuts and bolts to airplane plants, from 
stores to huge stamping machines. Once 
he even sold a “perpetual motion” ma 
after the “in 


+ 


chine as a curio cntor’ 
had lost d costly damage Sul 
Attendance at industrial aucti 
ics from 100 to 1,000 people, 
and nature 
Ihe auctioneer 


ing upon the size 
y ’ rt } . » Id 
property being sold 

f 


must be an expert on values of 


ial items. He sets a fair price, based on 
+ 1 


indus 


tr 
the market value, condition of th 
nd SO on. 


@ Investigation—Roscn 


] 


} 
inv property which has 


ntanglements. He 


¢ 


investigation 


plete inventory, and prepares 
= P : 
logue of evervthing to be sold 

Rosen tremendous list of pro 


spective buyers for almost every type of 


has a 
machinery, equipment, plant, and fin 
ished products. They come from every 
part of the U.S., Mexico, Canada, and 
even When thev buv. they 
make a down pavment, put up the rest 
before they can move the property 

e Alwavs a Boom—\V licthic: 


business conditions are 


overscas. 


makes little difference t s busi 
In good times, there are not 

tions as in bad 
ince Rosen works 


i commission basis, he m 
- 


so 


1 times, but 


in 


Cars R sc 
; has been a great deal of vol 
intary liquidation. “People made their 
ile during the war in new plants, and 
hung around for a while looking 
When they couldn't 
thev decided thev'd 
ile the getting 


i new product 
one, 
get out wl 


onto 








| 





WHAT'S YOUR 
SCORE? 


Quiz for men who do busi- 
ness in New York State 


Be. Of all the factories in the 418 states, 
New York has 5°; 10% ( de 
190; 2 
With only 10 of the country’s pop- 
ulation, New York gets the greatest 
share of the nation’s income. True 
or false 7 
New York State, with over one-fourth 
of the banking resources in the coun- 
try, has how many state-wide banking 
organizations? Ten ( ), Five (— ), 
One 


1. 19°)... virtually one out of five! 
2. True. 3. Only one banking organi- 
zation has state-wide coverage: 
Marine Midland. And that’s plenty 
important to vou in plenty of ways. 
Speeds up colleetion of your checks 
And don't 


neglect the fine opportunity Marine 


and drafts, for instance. 


Midland affords you for pertinent 
information on local business condi- 
tions. account with 
Marine Midland Trust Company in 


New York City! 


Open your 


Marine Midland Banks serve.«« 


Buffalo 

New York City 
Adams 

Albion 
Alexandria Bay 
Antwerp 
Attica 

Avon 

Batavia 
Binghamton 
Copenhagen 
Corinth 
Cortland 
Depew 

East Aurora 
East Rochester 
Elmira 

Elmira Heights 
Endicott 
Evans Mills 
Fulton 

Holley 
Horseheads 


Jamestown 
Johnson City 
Lackawanna 
Lockport 
Malone 
Medina 
Middleport 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda 
Nyack 
Oswego 
Palmyra 
Phoenix 
Rochester 
Snyder - - 


Watkins Glen 
Webster 
Westfield 
Williamsville 
Wilson 





The a ‘Aig 

MARINE MIDLAND 

TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





HOW 





SOLID B, 
CAN LIQUIDS 
GET? 





From “liquid” to “solid” is a basic step in 
the production of an amazing variety of 
consumer goods and industrial products. 
And wherever these chemical processes 
take place...wherever fluids are pumped 
... Byron Jackson offers the inherent 
advantages of centrifugal pump design. 

Since 1872, Byron Jackson has manu- 
factured specialized lines of centrifugal 
pumps...solved fluid-handling problems 


built-tolast 


Byron Jackson Co. manufactures centri- 
fugal pumps, oil well tools, oil field 
specialties, and performs many technical 
oil field services. 





throughout the world...and grown in 
stature by virtue of the BJ way of doing 
business: “... to send out a thoroughly 
good article, such as will insure the order 
being repeated.” 

Byron Jackson designs, builds, and 
installs every type of centrifugal pump 
for industrial, city, and farm requirement. 
Write today for an illustrated bulletin 
describing the BJ pumps you need. 


Byron Jackson Co. 


Since 1872 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices and dealers in principal cities 


PLANT LOCATIONS 

Los Angeles, California 
Houston, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Fresno, California 


Pump Division 
Patterson-Ballagh Division 
Oil Tool Division 

BJ Service Division 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Henry Ford II says he won't try again 
to reach an out-of-court settlement with 
tractor-maker Harry Ferguson (BW — 
Jan.17'49,p25). Last week the two 
talked over Ferguson's $25]-million 
patent infringement suit against Ford 
Motor. Ferguson later said that Ford 
made proposals that he couldn't accept. 
° 


Two chemical companies—Reichhold 
Chemicals and Diamond Alkali—havc 
joined hands in the development of 
phenols. Combined research will center 
at Reichhold’s $3.5-million wartime 
phenol plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala. Aim 
is to set upa jointly owned corporation 
to take over the plant. 

@ 


Making vourself understood is the Civil 

Acronautics Administration’s latest con 

cern. It’s working on a standard of 1,000 

comprehensible words so that pilots 

can't possibly misunderstand radio in 

structions the first time they're spoken. 
e 


Press line expanded: Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works has bought the press. busi 
ness of Deflance Machine Works. 
Baldwin will make Defiance’s small me 
chanical preform presses at its Baldwin 
Vddystone (Pa.) plant to supplement its 
own heavy line. 
* 


Advertising budgets in 1950 will remain 
at about the 1949 level, according to an 
Assn. of National Advertisers poll of its 
members. Phe advertisers who plan 
budget cuts are about balanced off by 
those who plan increases. 

a 


Two St. Louis suburbs are fed up with 
the planes that have been flving over 
the city since the summer, blaring ad 
vertising commercials through loud 
speakers. “Vhe towns have passed anti- 
noise ordinances—a move that St. Louis 
will probably copy. 
» 


4 Weyverhacuser  subsidiary—Potlatch 
Forests, Inc.—will build new pulp and 
paper mills at Lewiston, Idaho. ‘The 
idea is to utilize northern Idaho's 
mixed woods” cfficicntly. Potlatch’s 
sawmills there will contmue using the 
white pine for lumber, the new opera- 
tion will use the larch, cedar, etc., for 
pulp 
e 

Color television on a commercial scale 
is still several vears off, judging from 
the reaction to demonstrations before 
the FCC. Observers objected to RCA’s 
color fidelity and the mechanical nature 
of CBS’s system 
More field-testing is needed 


General concensus 
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A NEW THINGAMABOB! 


Recognize it? Of course not-—it’s still to be developed. It’s not really 

a thing at all, but rather a representation of advancement in manu- 

facturing technology. Whatever shape it finally achieves, it will be a Wagner Type RA single-phase, repulsion 
start induction motors have characteristics 
of high starting-torque and low starting- 
And it will probably be electrically powered by a motor that is as current, making them especially suitable 
efficient, dependable and durable as the machine itself. That’s why for applications where high inertia and 
ys : & g excessive friction are encountered in 
it may very well be powered with a Wagner motor. Much of today’s starting. 

industrial equipment is Wagner-powered to offer maximum oper- 


better machine to improve an industrial process. 


ating economy and dependability. 

Today — and tomorrow — you'll find Wagner motors powering 
manufacturing machinery, farm equipment and commercial equip- 
ment—whatever needs dependability in electric motor power. 
Wagner engineers are qualified to specify the correct motor for your 
requirements from the complete line of Wagner motors in standard 
types from 1/125 hp. to 400 hp. Consult the nearest of our 29 branch 
offices or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S. A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS - TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES ~ 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





When you think 
of the Billion 
het on PITTSBURGH 


Over a billion dollars in new in- 
dustrial construction in the 
Pittsburgh area is being spent by 
such firms as Jones & Laughlin 
Steel, U. S. Steel, General Mo- 
tors, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal, Westinghouse and other 
leaders . . . evidence that Pitts- 
burgh will continue to be the 
“Workshop of the World.” 
Pittsburgh offers many advan- 
tages to new industry. And 
Peoples First National, with its 
15 comple te ly staffed othces, pro- 
vides banking services which 
amply support projects in. this 
area. Yo If INQUITIES are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COM PANY 
| , Pennsylvania 


yy 





EXECUTIVE OPINION 


SIDNEY NATHAN has fun running the King Record Co., says key thing in records is... 


“The Influx of Independents” 


Nathan has built a radio store and $6 worth of used records 
into sixth biggest unit in the business. He specializes in hillbilly 
recordings, writes many of his own songs. 


The hullabaloo over record speeds—7S r.p.m., 334 rpan., 45 r.p.m.—has 
reminded a lot of people that one of the phenomena of the war and postwar 
vears has been a boom in phonograph records—a boom unprecedented since 
radio swung the ax on records back in the twenties. Riding this boom, a host 
of small record companies has invaded a field that used to be the preserve 
of Columbia, RCA, and Decca. Sidnev Nathan’s King Record Co. started 
during the war; today, as nearly as you can tell im such a freeswinging business, 
it’s the sixth largest in the industry, ranking nght after Capitol and Mercury. 

In this recorded interview with a BUSINESS WEEK reporter, Nathan tells how 


he got into the business, how he runs his growing firm—strictly by car. 


BW: As a lependent record my guess, and I think I’m pretty close; 
} : 1 = 7 1 7 ‘ 1 
manufacturer, | does all busi the United States 1s made up of th 
} 4} 
ness about three rural sections and the urban. sections, 
trike ind there 1s more rural than we realize 


NATHAN: A 


yhonograph record 


vou? 
until it comes to clection timc 

tre BW: People that don't have clec 

the popular record tricity? 

NATHAN: Not only people that 
don’t have clectricitv—some people like 
a their horrible tone 
will be grcat BW: Do vou think that having 
business. Appt eto say speeds hurts the business? 

honograp n the cow NATHAN: No, I don’t think so 

BW: A lot of deale scen) to: tI 


vhich sells in 
nendous volume 
{ don’t believe any of the speeds other 
than 7S, for vears and years to come 
r than I can anticipat 
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There’s a Ott MOTOR 


To Supply Dependable Power 
For All Popular Applications 


POLYPHASE 


Type SC—OPEN PROTECTED 
—Form J, general purpose motor— 
meets the needs for most installa- 
tions where operating conditions 
are relatively clean and dry. The 
top half of the motor frame is 
closed to keep out falling solids or 
dripping liquid. 


Type SC—SPLASH PROOF 

gives the necessary protection 
where plants must be washed 
down—keeps water out of the 
motor even when a hose is applied 
directly on the frame. Also provides 
protection against rain, snow, sleet 
and ice for outdoor installations 


Type SC—TOTALLY EN- 
CLOSED FAN COOLED— pro- 
tects against dusts, mist or fog 
detrimental to the vital parts of 
the motor. The inner frame pro- 
tecting the motor is sealed to keep 
out harmful matter 


Type SC—EXPLOSION PROOF 

protects against atmospheres 
charged with explosive dusts or 
gases. They carry Underwriters’ 
label for specific kinds of hazards. 


Type SR—SLIP RING- wound 
rotor motors are suitable for appli- 
cations requiring low starting cur- 
rent with high starting torque, re- 


versing, or adjustable speed 


Type SY~—SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTORS 
ous operation at a uniform load 
for power factor correction. 


suitable for continu- 


SINGLE PHASE 


Type RS—-REPULSION 
START INDUCTION —single 
phase brush lifting motor suitable 
for applications requiring high 
starting torque with low starting 
current. 


Type CSH—CAPACITOR 
START INDUCTION ~-single 
phase motor suitable when high 
starting torque with normal start- 
ing current is required. 


Type SP—SPLIT PHASE, IN- 
DUCTION-— single phase motors 
suitable for light starting duty 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Type DN—DIRECT CURRENT 
MOTORS suitable for use where 
direct current is available or its 
use desirable 


These illustrations are typical of Century's com- 
plete line of motors. Others available include 
gear motors, generators, AC and DC motor 
generator sets. 


Specify the right Century motor for all your 
electric power requirements. 


Popular types of standard ratings are generally available 
from factory and branch office stocks. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 Pine Street ; | 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 








EXCLUSHE/ 


Moisture 
FREE AIR 


ie ~~ Yuincy 


R-AIR” 


_phatomatic 
TANK DRAIN 


“DRI-R- 
automatically re- 
collects in the 
tank of ANY compressor having bleed 


Here's news! 
AIR” Tank 


moves the 


Quincy's 
Drain 
water that 


new 


unloaders. Saves 
eliminating manual 
by elimi- 


slugs of mots- 


’r pressure 
valuable 
draining 


type 
time by 
Saves you money 
naung frozen air lines, 
ture and maintenance costs 
new “DRI-R-AIR” has been field-tested 
for over 11 months under actual work- 

praised by all 
that 


Quincy's 


ing conditions 


users Tests show compressors 


“DRI-R-AIR 
seldom have as much as a single table- 


tank! 


equipped with Quincy 


spoon of water in the 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT 


“DRI-R-AIR"{ ait] 


@ EASY TO INSTALL 


@ NON-CORROSIVE 
RUSTPROOF 


@ ONLY ONE MOVING PART 


ABSOLUTELY AUTOMATIC 


NO MAINTENANCE WORRIES 


Send Today For Complete Details! 


W rite FREE 
ing installation and giving complete 
details on Quincy “DRI-R-AIR” Tank 
Drain! No obligation whatsoever. 


now for folder, illustrat 


Made 


Quincy MPrEssors 


“Uuiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. W109, Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: New York ¢ Philadelphia 
Chicago © San Francisco © St. Louis 





“IT got into this business in a very peculiar 
manner. I was in the wholesale small-radio 
business, and a fellow. 
it does. 
summer . - 
NATHAN: | 
The only thing 
ord business w 


At a mecting in N irk th 


must differ with them 
wrong with the rec 

that conditions 
1 little shaky; the purchasing public was 
afraid. I think we have gone through 
that. Of course, a great deal of that in 
the record business depends upon what 
vou have on the market. One of the 
things that the large record companies 
have felt is the influx of the inde 
yendents who had a imagina 

on and would tal put 

ng out a 
ordinary standard, 
We have built our primaril 
in the hillbilly field and in_ the 
field, and in ficlds I don't 
mv hat off to anvbod\ 

‘BW: With 
new matcrials, 
your production methods 

NATHAN: We will ever 


tbly go to break-resisting 


wer'rc 


record Was ( th 


vped_ patter 


« 


business 
Tac 
those take 


speeds and 


vou have to change 


these new 
vill 
tually prob 
records 
+ semiplastic record 
BW: Is that for 
uigher quality? 
NATHAN: ‘The 
dav weighs about 6% o0z.—100 
placed 25 in a four 
i box, weigh about 47 Ib 
1 break-resisting record 
that record at 
lower the freight cost 
BW: Any likelihood 
ing over to vinyl records? 
NATHAN: I will when I need to 
why do it before? You know, I have a 
friend runs a restaurant here. A while 
igo I said to him: “What this town 
needs is comed-beef sandwich.” 
HI[e said to me, right 
but I’m saving that.” 
BW: How about record 
NATHAN: If people continue to 
buy more and more attachments for 45 
r.p.m. and 33 r.p.m., we may have to 
go to one of the two speeds . . . perhaps 
in a small way. 


trength 


record to 


records 


avcrag¢ 
carton, 


cartons 


can produc¢ 


ibout 54 0z., which will 


vour switch 


a good 
“Sidney, vou arc 


speed? 


“T always figured that if vou paid a little bit 
over the regular price somebody would make 
the records.” 


BW: Will it cost 
¢ same record on several speeds? 
NATHAN: You don't 1 to be a 


HAVE 
\eCry 


much—if vou run 


th 


businessman to sec 
particular type of 
to take that same 


smart 
make the onc 


ind vou have 


you 
product 
product and 
different wavs, vou are 


make it in two or three 
unning into 
more cost because vou have to handlc 
more times in order to get the 
dollar sales ; 
BW: You'd need some 
erv, wouldn't vou? 
NATHAN: I believe that if 
wanted to todav that we 
could get them is. fast 
make them. ‘Thev will con 
certain 


same 


new machin 
ae 
make 33 
from Columbia 
is we could 
tract to do a 
work, and the 
true of Victor. 

We find that some of the juke-box 
manufacturers have already prepared 
and have ready a unit on which they 

plav +5 or 33. They do not intend 
to bring this unit out; they just have 
perfected it so that the juke-box op- 
crators will continue to buy the 7S- 
machines, knowing that. if they 
they can replace at avery 
nominal cost 

BW: Now there is another aspect of 
this business . « VOU 
Over the last few 

) 


mount of outside 


same thing naturally is 


r.p.m. 
have to, 


referred to it a 
few minutes ago 
independents like 
vourself have gone into this 
How did vou get imto it? 
NATHAN: Well, I got 
business in a verv peculiar 
small-radio 
owed 11i¢ i 


+ 


years, a lot MOo;Te 


business. 


into 
manne! 
busi 
small 
Opcrator, 


1 

want to pay 
he came 

I haven't 


used 


wholesale 
fellow 


debt, $6, who was a juke-box 


was in the 


ness and 


scem to 
and finally 
<q ook, 


here re 300 


ind he didn't 
I embarrassed him, 
in one day and said 
inv. menev but 
records.” 

I said, “What am I going to do wit 
used records?” 

“Well, vou've got a store here right 
on 5th Strect. Put a sign in the win 
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“You could sell it and put your name on it 
because at that time anything that looked 
like a phonograph record was salable.” 


dow, ‘Used Records, 10 « 
you don’t get your $6 back 
the difference 
BW: How did vou make out? 
NATHAN: ‘The first afternoon we 
sold 180 and S1S; and from 
then on I was also in the 


business 


1 
.’ 


ents, and if 
I 


] 
| give you 


took in 
used record 
after that, the bov who was 
working for me and my 
to get married, and I gave 
store and went to Florida. In 


h id 1 


] 


sister decided 
them the 
1939, I 
verv disastrous vear there in the 
photofinishing business. When the 
thing was over, why I was practically 
I came back to Cincinnati and 

1 store here—a record storc 
uring the war records were hard to 
get, and naturally I thought up a bril 
hant idea ] 


billy singers 


that I could get some hill 
ind cut some records and 
somebody would press them for me. I 
thought it would be as casv as all that 

BW: Where to get 


were vou g 
shellac? The reason vou 


going 
couldn't get 
the records anyway was the shortage 
NATHAN: [| alwavs figured that if 
] over the regul 


’ ] 1; } 
vou paid a little bit 


suincbody would make 
rds. Well, after being taken 
citv slickers in New York for 
I finally did get a manufac 


rds for me at a very 


) MAKE TCCE 


cn started to m 


} 
me, he raised the 


Then I de 


little plant of one or two 


is what has developed 


price 
seven cents ided mavbe I 
could put ina 
presses—and this 
from that one- o idea 

BW: How long did it take to make 
y record that had commercial quality? 


NATHAN: Well, | would say it way 


| 1¢ first record cam 


CWO-press 


six months before tl 


out 
BW: Was that a record vou could 
sell? 
NATHAN: Oh ves, vou could s¢ 
it and put vour name on it, because at 
that time anything that looked at all 
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ANOTHER 


SERVICE STORY 





HEAVY GRAY IRON CASTING ready 
for “‘snagging’’—-on a belt backstand 
grinder at Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


FLASHING REMOVAL OPERATION 
where Abrasive belts have produced 
smoother finishes—proved less tiring 
for machine operators. 


New method of grinding gray iron castings 
removes metal 3 to 5 times faster 


Nordberg Manufacturing Company speeds heavy stock removal 
with new 3M Method. 


**Abrasive belts used for heavy metal 
grinding operations will remove metal 
three times faster than your present 
method”’, was the conclusion of a 3M 
Methods Report for Nordberg Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee. Based 
on this reeommendation— this manu- 
facturer of heavy power equipment 
converted to backstand belt grinding 
for removing gates and risers from 
heavy castings. 

In actual production our recommen- 
dations proved up to five times faster 
on harder metals—and up to nine 


Made in U.S.A. by 


St. Paul 6, Minn, 


times faster than previous methods 
on softer metals. 

Hundreds of firms throughout the 
country have cut production costs 
and saved production time in grinding 
and finishing metals-——often by a 
simple conversion of existing metal 
finishing equipment. 

Why not send today—-for your free 
copy of “STEP-UP PRODUCTION”. 
See how a wide variety of grinding 
and finishing operations can quickly 
and economically be accomplished 
with industry’s versatile tool--3M 
Coated Abrasives. 


«oemee™ - MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO. 


Also makers of Scotch” pressure-sensitive tapes, 
ie “Underseal”, “Scotchlite", "3M" Adheswes. 


—— 
or 


] Please send me a copy of your booklet 


“Step Up Production’ 


] Please send a 3M Methods Engineer 


BW-1049 


to call on me 
Name 
Firm 
Title 
Address 


ABRASIVE 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 





hunger, 
not 
helen... 


Some say the Greeks battled Troy to 
capture the exotic Helen More 
sober historians believe the starving 
Greeks fought to open the Trojan-held 
Hellespont the only Grecian line of 
supply to the rich grain fields on the 
Black Sea’s shores From time 
immemorial, line of supply has meant 
the difference between prosperity 

and starvation, life and death. 


Spencer Chemical Company, in the 
heart of Mid-America, is located AT 
the source of supply . . . close to 
the vital materials used in making 
chemicals for agriculture and industry. 
Spencer’s proximity to these vast 
deposits of coal and natural gas 
with air and water, the components 
of ammonia products— means 

that the supply for the farmer 
and the manufacturer is ever- 
constant, ever-abundant. 


Here, from the source, Spencer 
Chemical Company supplies chemicals 
to industry and agriculture without 
bridging a Hellespont. 


SPENCER 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Executive and Sales Offices 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Missouri 


FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer © SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) 
* Anhydrous Ammonia ® Refrigeration Grade Ammonia * Aqua Ammonia 
* 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution ¢ Synthetic Methanol * Formaldehyde 
© FREZALL (Spencer Dry Ice) * Liquid Carbon Dioxide 





“LT find it difficult to explain to someone 
what I want; I have to hear it; I can hear 
it better if 1 write it.” 


like a phonograph record was salable. 
BW: How did vou get the merchan 

dising started? 
NATHAN: I've mentioned that I 
had a retail store . . . I developed this 
] | 


t re t point where IT was do 


retail sto 


ng wholesale business at retail prices 
! had six to nine accounts in the sur 
rounding arca that would buy most any 
thing I could lay mv hands on in 
ccords; so that when we started I had 
these six to nine accounts; they 
hungry for merchandise. In_ sey 
months we were up to 1,500 a day... . 

BW: How about national distnbu- 
tion? 

NATHAN: Naturally the first ship- 
ments came direct from Cincinnati. 
Phen we were talked into a branch in 
California; also in Oklahoma City and 
Dallas. We found that these branches 
would gladly accept the records, ;but 
when it came to paving for them:.. 


somchow they were a little reluctant. 
It was no use trving to operate with 


those fellows; in order to get our money 
out we had to take over. ‘Vherefore, in 
a short time we had Cincinnati and 
Dallas and Oklahoma City and Los 
Angeles 

BW: All of this was before the end 
of the shortage? 

NATHAN: This was started before 
the cnd of the shortage. At the end 
of the shortage, we must have had 
ibout 16 branches then we knew 
that the holidav was over. ‘Then we 
knew it was necessary to have morc 
branches so we continued to open 
branches and are in the process right 
now of opening another one 

BW: You put out a specialized type 
of record; how do you go about getting 
your material? 

NATHAN: Our company was sct up 
with the thought that we could not 
succeed in this business if we = only 
copied things the larger companies put 
out—90% of our catalog is original 
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TO CINCINNATI 


— 











A Prosperous Section of Diversified 
Agriculture and Greatly Diversified 
Industry ... 


Here The Land and The Machine meet to create pros- 
perity ... go00d communities ... good living. Rich 
bottom land soils yield lush crops... and natural and 
man-made resources combine to provide unusual advan- 
tages for industrial development. Industries now opera- 
ting successfully in the Scioto River Valley Section in- 
clude chemicals, ceramics, canned goods, flour, feed, 
meats, machinery, machine tools, electrical and min- 
ing equipment, iron and steel, textiles, shoes, clothing, 
hardware, paper, prefabricated housing — and many 
more. Fast, dependable transportation of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway carry these products to the great 
consuming markets of the nation. 

Somewhere in the Scioto River Valley Section there’s 
a factory site for your particular plant. We'd like to help 
you locate it. For specific, reliable information, write 
today to the [Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer B-213, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke,Va. 
This department, with almost 50 years of plant location 
experience, will serve you promptly, accurately, con- 
fidentially —and without obligation. 


Norpotk.. Weslevs. 


RAILWAY 


* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 








The Straight-line Approach 
to Recovering 


no blind alleys 


if you recognize the problem for what if 

is, an engineering job for specialists, 

True, when it comes to equipment, Buell’s 

exclusive van Tongeren ‘Shave-Off' gives 

the Buell Cyclone System unique advantage. But in the fundamen- 
tal engineering, in the analysis of your dust into its fractional 
components of graded micron sizes, and in the sizing of equip- 
ment for maximum performance—at this stage Buell engineering 
service is invaluable. No cost or obligation is involved .. . because 
we build only tailored-to-measure installations, we sell by engi- 
neering the job from the ground up. Let us send you our 32-page 
brochure, ‘Engineered Efficiency’, as a general introduction. 
Write: Buell Engineering Co., 70 Pine Street, Suite 5005, 
New York 5, N. Y 


Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 


Manufacturing in the United States and Canada for shipment throughout North and South America. 


40 





compositions never before marketed. 

BW: You write a fair amount of your 
own stuff, [ believe 

NATHAN: I’m a bit shy in talking 
ibout it; it seems peculiar to me that | 
do write. When I was five vears old, 
I was given a set of drums by an uncle 
of mine, who was given an ultimatuin 
by his father: Either you go or the 
drums go. Living next door, the closest 
place he could drop them was in our 
house; I started to take drum lessons 
then and became a pretty fair drum 
mer. Well, a drummer is not a tech 
nical musician in most cases... who 
studies music violently like a fiddle 
player... but you do get a pretty good 
layman’s view of music. 

I wasn’t in this business more than 
two weeks when I found it necessary 
to write a number. I was going to Day 
ton, Ohio, to do a recording session 
with Grandpa Jones and Merle ‘Travers, 
who record now for Capitol. We were 
singing over the numbers we were go 
ing to record and found we had only 
three numbers 

BW: What were you going to do 
fOr the other side? ; 

NATHAN: What were we going to 
do for the other side? I said, ‘Merle, 
let’s write one.” So between Grandpa 
Jones and mvsclf and Merle, we wrote 
it; I supplicd most of the Ives, and 
they put the music to it 

hen for a long, long 
very little writing, but in 
or so [ find it difficult to explain 
omeone what I want; I have to hear 
I can hear it better if I write it; so I 
write all the way down the linc—from a 
pop tune to a hill billy to a risque, 
double-entendre. I cover the — field 
pretty well 

BW: When you speak of hill billy 
music... it doesn’t mean music that 
you go back in the hills and find, 
folk music? 

NATHAN: ‘The word hill bills 
misused constantly. What we really 
mean when we sav hill billy music is 
simple construction of a song—a song 
that . . . you might say .. . that is 
reminiscent of America itself. People 
who are down-to-earth and the people 
who live in the small communitics— 
they like that kind of music. 

BW: What about the so-called race 
music? What makes a song a_ race 
song? 

NATHAN: A race song—race music 

is purely a term given to music that 
appeals to the colored people; it is 
based primarily on “blues.” You'll find 
in most race music a sort of little chant 
a little whine... in a wav the melody 
runs... while in pop music the melo 
dies are more sophisticated 

BW: Your business really stands or 
falls on vour success in selecting songs 

NATHAN: The whole record bus 


ness stands or falls on that 
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\oe — tow you can 
cut your building costs 
without cutting corners” 


THIS MODERN truck terminal shows how ideally Luria 
buildings are suited to a field where such facilities are 
urgently needed today, 


Usp SINGLY or in any multiple arrangement, Luria 
buildings are adaptable for anything from a warehouse 
to a complete industrial plant like this. 


EVEN THE HEAVIEST TYPE of industrial buildings are 
now standard with Luria, as illustrated by this steel 
fabricating plant with extended crane runway. 


WHEN you sPECIFY Standard Buildings by Luria, there’s 
no need to compromise on your building design—to take 
something that’s “almost right” and try to make it do. For 
Luria’s standard line is so complete—and so flexible —that 
your precise requirements can easily be met, for anything 
from a truck terminal to the heaviest type of industrial 
building. The wide range of sizes, optional features, acces- 
sories and collateral materials gives you unlimited freedom 
of building design and architectural treatment. 


Luria buildings don’t cut any corners on quality either. 
They are permanent, heavy steel-frame structures designed 
to meet the most exacting building codes. Yet they cost 
little or no more than light-weight “temporary” buildings. 
What’s more, Luria buildings are available now! 

For the complete story, mail the coupon below for our new 
20-page catalog on Standard Buildings by Luria. 











LURIA gives you complete freedom of architectural 
treatment, too, as typified by this modern showroom 
and service building, 


Soa, ‘a bs 


AVAILABLE with clear spans of up to 100 feet, Luria 
buildings also provide low-cost wharf storage and 
transfer facilities as shown above. 


Standard Buildings ty LURIA 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. Dept. B16 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your new catalog. 


DB ios viccicrsisccssccotscccscsces eoccccccccccccccccecece eocccees 


OFFICES IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Twelve thousand miles of new hard- 
surfaced roads, extending one of the 
nation’s finest highway systems to 
hundreds of North Carolina’s rural 
communities, will smooth your way 
to still greater PROFIT ADVAN- 
TAGES in the South’s Number One 
Industrial State. 


At the command of industry, these 
roads will tap the great resources of 
North Carolina’s farms, forests, and 
streams ... the abundant labor re- 
serve of her rural population, second 
largest in America. From thousands 
of new plant sites manufactured 
products will quickly reach the rich 
urban markets of North Carolina and 
the prosperous Southeast—decentrali- 
zation without isolation! 


North Carolina’s “Go Forward” 
Program is setting a progressive pace 
for industries which locate here. A 
multi-million dollar deep-sea port ex- 
pansion program will soon provide the 
most meadern facilities for coastal and 
world shipping. Electric power is in- 
creasing at a rate double the national 
State-sponsored studies of 
resources and raw materials 
pointing the way to 
new opportunities. Plan now to give 
your business the ad- 
wantages of a North Carolina location. 
Write to Div. MI-54, Dept. of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


6) 


average. 
native 
are constantly 


increasing 


CONDITIONED BY WATURE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 


‘ Se | 
PIEDMONT COASTAL 





MANAGEMENT 





The Figures Arent Secrets 


Few employees have much idea of company operating 
figures. But department stores find it pays to spread them around, 


make a point of it. 


New 


\ couple of years ago a big 
sales 


York decided to ask its 

people a question: What part of every 
sales dollar do you think 1s net profit? 
execu 


store 


Lhe answers bowled over the 
tives. They ranged from 15¢ to 
Ouickly the store got out statement 
aimed at setting the emplovces straight 
It pointed out that the actual net profit 
averaged 3.7¢ per dollar 
eCommon Occurrence—As most. busi 
know, this sort of distorted 
company operations is more 
common than not among employees in 
In the case 


50¢. 


hessmcn 
view ot 


any industry (chart, below 
of a store, this particular confusion has 


an obvious meaning: The emplovee is 


fF Percentage of Factory Workers 
25 


markup on items 
The serious thing 


thinking of a 40 
sold as a 40° profit 
about that is—it shows he doesn’t know 
cnough about the that cat into 
that 40%, not enough to be intelligent 
about his job 

Overcoming that kind of 
can be a major problem for any busi- 
Ness. For at least the 
department-store field—it 1s a matter of 
In a department store, lower- 
echelon supervisory buvers and 
their assistants—are the who can 
do most to control the costs that creep 
in between buying and sclling 
e More Information—In recent vears, 
therefore, most department stores have 


costs 


ignorance 


one business 
necessity 
levels 


Ones 


FACTORY WORKERS ANSWER THE QUESTION 
What Is a “Reasonable” 


Profit ? 


10% 
to 
14% 
5% 
to 
9% 


Up to 
4% 


15% 


to 


24% 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Factory Workers Take a Look at Profits 


But the average of the remaining 


What do emplovees consider a_reason- 
able profit for a company to make on each 
of sales? This week Factory 
a McGraw-Hill publication, offered 
In a survey of factory workers 


dollar mag- 
azine, 
an answer. 
the 
“over 50¢” to 

Only 5°7 of workers interviewed knew how 


magazine got replies ranging from 


“under 4¢.” 


much profit their companies make on each 


dollar. 
950, maybe a lot 


Normal profits 


thinks that 10¢ and 
more would be reasonable. 
should run to 25¢ or more on the dollar, 
according to 25¢¢ of the workers. A. sur- 
prising 17° put the figure at 506¢. 
Factory's comment on the survey's find- 
ings: “There is a tremendous amount of 
misinformation in the heads of workers.” 
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YOLOY SAVES... 








. « « MQWES weIcHT. 


SPACE ...MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR...FUEL AND OIL COST... 
TIRE WEAR...OVER-ALL EXPENSE 


Yoloy framing of the 
Fruehauf Aerovan Truck-Trailer 


= : i. Af, Users of Fruehauf Truck-Trailers 
‘ enjoy the many advantages of lighter weight 
body construction made possible through 
the use of Yoloy high-strength steel. 
Structural members of Yoloy are light in 
weight, yet have the strength of convention- 
al steels much heavier and thicker. Yoloy 
reduces vehicular dead weight and permits 
extra payload. Being a nickel-copper steel 
of outstanding toughness, Yoloy is also 
' highly corrosion resistant, shock resistant 
= and durable. Yoloy is available in 
sheets, plates, strip, bars and 


Fruehauf Tank-Trailer has Yoloy Steel tank tubular products. 


NYERGLOKM™M OD) UV GR 

OH OS §O) IML 
YOLOY STEEL 

THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY “oe! tices — Younsstows 2, Obie 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel Export Office’500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE:- COKE TIN PLATE - WIRE - PIPE AND 
6) -) 0) 7.0; Gp 2, (@) 0) 0( Oy t-te 1@) 00) 0) Maury, (@) 0) Maun) > 0) 09 UCD OY WO) =) 0. tC 0008), (@) U0 BL, CO) Gan.) 9.6 3-8 











This modern policy provides 
5-way protection for 
your assets and profits 


To get a profit out of your business you must o/d on to money, as 
well as take it in. That makes it vital to close every loophole against 
losses. 


More and more businessmen, realizing this fact, are insisting on in- 
surance that gives complete loss-proof protection, and modern in- 
surance policies are designed to satisfy that demand. An excellent 
example is the comparatively new COMPREHENSIVE DISHON- 
ESTY, DISAPPEARANCE AND DESTRUCTION POLICY. The 
protection given by this contract is so exceptionally broad that to 
equal it you would have to carry four old style policies. 


Under this new “DDD” Policy, you can safeguard yourself against 
losses due to 


1. Dishonesty or fraud committed by your employees. 


2. Theft, burglary, robbery, damage or destruction of money or secu- 


rities within your business premises. 
Theft, robbery, damage or destruction of money or securities out- 
side your business premises 

4. Theft, disappearance or destruction of securities held in a safe 
aeposit box 


5. Forgery or alteration of outgoing checks, drafts, notes, etc. 


Besides being remarkably broad, the “DDD” Policy is extremely 
flexible—it can be adjusted easily to fit the special requirements of 
any business organization. Definitely it offers you the best available 
protection against crime losses and other risks to which your money, 
securities and merchandise are exposed. 


Before some serious loss that could cut heavily into your profits or 
impair your assets occurs, you owe it to yourself and your business 
to investigate “DDD” Policy advantages. An explanatory circular 
clearly outlining what this insurance covers and does not cover will 
be promptly sent you upon request. Or your Hartford agent or insur- 
ance broker will give you details, including a quotation on cost. 


In more than 5000 communities you can locate your Hartford agent 
by calling Western Union by number and asking for “Operator 25.’ 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 





given a lot of attention to getting de- 
tailed cost data, operating and_ profit 
figures, into the hands of supervisors. 
Uhe stores rely on the supervisors them 
selves to keep the salespeople informed 
as to where thev, too, can keep costs 
down. (For example: A department lead 
informs a suit salesman of the necessity 
for selling suits that fit fairly well so 
that alterations costs can be kept down.) 

Here’s how one big New York de 
partment store applies the keep-them-in- 
formed formula: 

Each month the management gives 
department heads (who are usually buy 
ers) a statement as to the financial stand 
ing of their departments Lhe state 
ment shows gross income, all expenses, 
and net income. The expenses which 
have to be taken out of the markup in 
clude newspaper lineage and other ad 
vertising (catalogues, fillers, etc.), buy 
ers’ salaries and travel, salespeople’s sal 
aries and commissions, delivery expense, 
wrapping and packaging, rent (for sell 
ing space and for nonselling space, such 
as warchouse), and indirect expenses. 
In just one department, these expenses 
lone amounted in) one month to 
15.25% of a 39% markup 
e Buvers’ Control—The reason the store 
tells its buvers about this is because 
they make up a group which has some 
control over such items: Since they 
make the purchases, they can bear the 
ultimate cost in mind 

In other words, the amount a buyer 
pays for an item is not its final cost. 
The total cost-from purchase by the 
store to delivery to the customer—can 
vary tremendously with the item. For 
example: Savy a buyer pays the same 
price for 100 doz. highball glasses as 
he does for 100 doz. goblets. If the 
company puts a 40% markup on both 
kinds of glasses, it stands to make less 
of a profit on the goblets than on the 
highball glasses. In fact, if the gob 
lets are particularly delicate, it winds up 
losing money. Why? Because the gob 
lets have to be wrapped with much 
greater care to prevent breakage in de- 
livery 
e “Bargains?”—This same store also 
warns buvers to study a so-called bar 
gain carefully before thev actually make 
purchases. For example: A buyer may 
see what he thinks is a good bargain 
in a widely assorted group of lamp 
shades, buy them up at a low price 
But cach lampshade sold almost. cer 
tainly has to be delivered And after 
it is tried out, it may be returned 
which boosts the store’s original cost 
quite a bit. More than that, since cach 
lampshade is different, cach wall have 
to be packed and wrapped differenth 
from the others. All this can more than 
eat up the 40° markup 

Such things as this show the real 
necessity for buvers knowing the hidden 
expenses involved in cach item in his 
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What /do you . 


¥ 


pay for a pound 


of steam? 


Probably too much — and certainly so if your plant is 
among the 56% whose boilers are more than twenty-five years 
old. For even skilled operation and good maintenance can’t 
halt obsolescence. And at today’s costs for fuel and labor, 

a technologically old boiler is a burden few plants can afford. 


For more than six decades Combustion Engineering — 
Superheater has been identified with major advances in steam 
generating efficiency — has been pioneering developments 
which have brought about operating economies 

undreamed of a quarter century ago — economies that 

have, perhaps, accelerated the obsolescence of your 
equipment. If steam for power or process is important to you, 
we can be of help in widening the margin between your 
selling price and costs. A letter from you will bring 

an experienced C-E sales engineer to your office. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


B-351 


A Merger of Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. and The Superheater Company 


200 Madison Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 











ie watermark tells you 
lat this 1s a better paper 


Look at your incoming mail and you'll see that many out- 


standing letterheads carry the famous Nekoosa watermark. 


One of the largest selling papers in the world, Nekoosa Bond 


has distinctive appearance, unusual durability and superior 


printability. It lends prestige to any letterhead. Available in 


your choice of white and eleven other attractive colors. Ask 


your printer to show you samples of Nekoosa Bond! 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 
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PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 





department. ‘This store, as do 
tically all other department stores, relies 
on more than financial statements to 
keep its buyers on the ball. It finds 
that it must talk constantly both to 
individuals and groups on inventory 
losses, cost of alterations, the 
crrors in sales slips, the results of care- 
lessness. Said one official: “We feel 
that if we get the buvers conscious, 
they will do the job.” 
e Two Methods—This storc two 
methods to keep a buyer on the alert: 
1) It holds individual meetings, going 
over the figures in his department with 
each buyer; and holds meetings of 
groups of buvers to discuss problems 
that are common to all departments 
Phere are two important charactcris- 
tics about both kinds of meetings. ‘The 
that there is no regular schedule 
of mectings—they are alwavs kept flex 
ible. Secondly, the mectings in no way 
resemble a call-down , 
e Old Policyv—This was not always true. 
In the old days, a buver who squeaked 
through with a tiny profit margin, or 
lost money, was often as not fired. It 
didn't take long for store management 
to discover that this policy didn’t make 
What did make 
cffort 


year’s 


prac- 


cost of 


uses 


first is 


sound business sens¢ 
that continuity of 
means more than beating. last 
profit figures—especially since the buver 
| beat 


boss. to 


SCTISC Was 


is just as cager as the 
those figures if he can 
Phe store in question savs that keep- 
finances is a 
tremendous morale and it 
causes the buver to trv to get his sales- 
people to help him keep costs down. 
e Industry Problem—Can such a system 
be applied to industry? ‘The factors in 
volved in almost any plant are far differ- 
ent from these in a department store. 
The employees of a store can be made 
far more conscious of actual 
just thev deal with the cus- 
tomer directly. In a plant, the worker 
—and the foreman—seldom sees his cus- 
tomer, or even knows who he is. Like- 
wisc, a department manager both buys 
1 store. But 
much. less 


ing buvers informed on 


he yoste;r 


costs— 


because 


and sells merchandise in 
the industrial foreman has 
control over cost and selling price. 

e Comparisons—But — department-store 
people can point to some close com- 
parisons. The department head of a 
store warehouse has nothing to do with 
buying or selling. Yet the store man- 
agement successfully makes him aware 
of costs, too. His problem is how to 
cut wage costs—bv using methods and 
systems which make his labor more 
productive : 

Phe vardstick of a net-profit showing 
doesn’t exist here. But the stores use 
a “comparative vardstick”—how much 
it costs him to run his department as 
compared with (1) the same department 
in other stores; or (2) his own depart- 
ment’s record for previous years. 
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More Autonomy 


New president of Baltimore 
Transit Co. found its supervisory 
setup unwieldy. His solution: give 
division heads full responsibility. 


When A. B. Hanecke became presi 
dent of Baltimore Transit Co. recently, 
he found that the company had out 
grown its supervisory sctup Loo many 
routine operating problems were com 
ing all the way through to top managc 
ment before a decision could — be 
reached. Yet top management was often 
too far from the everyday operating 
problems to make the proper decisions 
e Bar to Action—Ilancke found that too 
many of Baltimore Pransit’s supervisory 
employees were merely “doing a job,” 
instead of assuming the responsibility 
that their positions warranted. Result 
Quick action was almost impossible, be 
cause decisions were channeled topsides 
Here's a hypothetical example 

Suppose a downtown store announces 
a big sale. At 10:30 a.m., it becomes 
apparent that there’s an unusually large 
demand for bus transportation. The 
owner of any small bus company, who 
kept his finger constantly on the pulse 
of his operation, would immediately 
order more buses into service. But ina 
big company, the supervisor in charge 
of that run would first check to sec 
what he should do. And by the time 
a decision was made, a trafic jam would 
hav« developed 
e Decentralize—Hancke’s answer: De 
centralize the operation. He has divided 
his ti Insportation department into nin¢ 
operating sections; cach section is an 
ndividual operation similar to an ind 
scndent medium-sized company. Fach 
of these “bases” is run by a “base man 
wer,” who is given the same full re 
sponsibility as the operating manager 
of a small company. He decides how 
manv buses are needed on each of his 
routes at anv time: how much mainte 
nance should be done, and when: when 
schedules should be revised 

This type of setup has one big ad 
vantage over a small-company opera 
tion: Although the base manager has 
almost as absolute control over his basc¢ 
is an individual owner, he also has ac 
cess topside to experienced people and 
specialized services 
e The Right Men—One essential to the 
success of this type of operation, Han 
cke decided, was to have the right men 
for the jobs. With this in mind, the 
personnel records of every one of the 
company’s 4,300 employees were exam- 
ined with a fine-tooth comb. A good 
manager for one of the bases was 
ombed out of a routine minor job that 
required no executive ability whatever. 
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HOW TONG HELPS INDUSTRY 
SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS. 6@e@ 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY tus many 
USES FOR TIME-SAVING PERMA- 
CEL TAPES. HERE PERMACEL 
HOLDS WOOL MATS TO ROLLERS. 
(RAYON YARN IS PASSED 
OVER ROLLERS TO REMOVE 

EXCESS SIZING.) 


WAS 
\ =\\ 


GIVE CARTONS 


EXTRA STRENGTH 
1 Basric sameces 
We ee EDGED WiTd PERMACEL 
RESISTANT SEAL! , = Tape 10 PREVENT 
FRAVING, PRESERVE 
FRESHNESS AND 
APPEARANCE. SAVES 
SAMPLES... »« 
SAVES MONEY ! 








PERMACEL TAPES are laboratory-developed, carefully tested 
under toughest conditions for tensile strength, adhesion, 
stretch. Play safe—use PERMACEL! 


LET OUR TRAINED TECHNICIANS come and help you find ways 
of cutting time and costs with PERMACEL TAPES. 


® 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





One Manana 
Mercury ‘Jeep 


DO THE JOB: 


Take Over Handling In 
Large Food Warehouse 


“Fits like a glove” into our handling 
operations. That’s how this large food 
company describes the Mercury “Jeep.” 
This modern, one-story warehouse, de- 
signed for maximum storage, enables 
the Mercury “Jeep” to utilize its com- 
pact size, power and easy maneuverabil- 
ity to the utmost. 2000 Ib. pallet loads 
are tiered to 18 foot heights... materials 
are handled, hauled and stacked with 
ease. All by one man and the Mercury 
“Jeep.” 

Learn how these economies can serve 
you. For on the spot consultation, ask a 
Mercury Sales Engineer to call. 


FREE: NEW CATALOG NO. 7-11 


52 pages illustrating and describing all 
Mercury equipment. Request your free 
copy on company letterhead, today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 South Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS: TRAILERS: LIFTTRUCKS 
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REGIONS 





ee es 


AIRVIEW: Alcoa’s big plant hugs one shore of Mississippi; Deere plant is in background. 





ALUMINUM SHEET rolls from presses at new Alcoa mill. Products like this bring . . 


New Life on Old Man River 


Quad-Cities, on either side of Mississippi, are building a 
busy industrial center in lowaz-lllinois farmlands. Good location, 
transport, and skilled labor force attract many kinds of manufacture. 


A few miles south of the Illinois the Iowa shore. And the same advan 
Wisconsin line, the Mississippi River tages that brought the farm industry 
bends west before it rolls south again there have drawn other imdustrics, too 
on its long jourfey to the Gulf. Along — @ Alcoa Plant—Next week a newcomer 
that westward sweep through wide will make its bow to the Quad-City 
stretches of rich farmland lies the area. Aluminum Co. of Amenica will 
“Farm Machinery Capital of | the hold an open house to show off its shiny 
World.” new Davenport Shect & Plate Mill. 

At least, that’s what the “Quad \lcoa savs the plant is the largest of its 
Cities” call it. Uhe “Quads” are Rock — kind (picture, above) in’ the world. 
Island, Moline, and Fast Moline, on the Located at Bettendorf, an mdustrial 
Illinois side of the river, Davenport on uburb cight) =omiles) upriver — from 
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Record the Conference on thé. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


Ekotape © 


TRADE MARK 


pitee) t+) i s ats a 


Ekotape is a high grade elec- 

tronic instrument with exceptionally 

fine tone quality. Every speaker's voice, every 

musical instrument, is instantly identified. It is simple to 
operate. [ts fast forward and fast rewind speeds, time indi- 
cator scales, electronic recording indicator, dual tone con- 
trols, and large 8-inch speaker are among its advantages. 


Ekotape is completely engineered and manufactured to 
the highest standards by Webster Electric Company of 
Racine, makers of Teletalk intercommunication and other 
high quality electronic sound equipment. (This company 
has no connection with any other company or products 


of similar name.) 


Get a demonstration, right in your own office! Hear for 
yourself how truly Ekotape reproduces your own voice 
and the voices of your associates. See how simple it is to 
operate, how adaptable it is. You can then judge for your- 
self the exceptional value it offers. Mail the coupon, today. 





SA 


CHECK THESE USES FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS OR PROFESSION 


Ekotape is used for recording: 
meetings and conferences 
interviews and auditions 
sales presentations 
sales training work 
speeches, announcements, instructions 
radio broadcasts, church services, con- 
ventions, music, sounds of machinery, 
laboratory tests, etc. 
testimony of witnesses, legal proceed- 
ings, agreements 
Vv interviews with patients, instructions to 
associates, nurses, assistants 
¥ interviews with customers, dealers, and 
distributors, in market research 
Tape recordings may be edited and spliced; 
they may be preserved indefinitely; or, with 
Ekotape’s automatic erase, may be erased 
instantly and the tape re-used. 


r---------------- 


WEBSTER | / ELECTRIC a=? 
Demonstration ! 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin... Established 1909 Mail this / 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. Co ypol: 


Cable Address: “ARLAB" New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin: 
Please send me your free booklet on "Ekotape” 
and name of nearest authorized dealer, 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 





PIN-POINT THE ADVANTAGES 
THAT MAKE NEW JERSEY 


7 dutteially poi 


FABULOUS MARKETS ¢ In co com- 
pact area of 250-mile radius your 
products can be delivered overnight into 
12 states with 46,000,000 people and 
$66 billions of net buying income. You'll 
enjoy sales and distribution with mini- 
mum effort and expense ... lowering 
the cost of marketing. 


HUB OF TRANSPORTATION « 
New Jersey is the hub of the pros- 
perous Atlantic seaboard 


q 
NEW YORK 


focal point of the world's 
greatest concentration of 
transport facilities. It has 
the highest ratio of R. R 
tracks per square mile 
n the : S.A. . to a 
feed you supplies and move 
your products. You'll share 
the maritime ports of 
New York and Philadel- 
phia . . . the world’s 
leading freight air- 
fields . . . the State's 
network of improved high 
ways... to reduce your 
transportation costs. 


; SKILLED LABOR SUPPLY « With 
PHILADELPHIA ts more than 9,000 manufacturing 
plants, New Jersey stands unchallenged 
as a reservoir of productive labor with 
reflected in maximum output 
resulting in lower pro- 


know-how 
per wage-dollar 
duction costs 


a _ EXPANSION ®¢ More than 400 small 
rban areas invite you. Although 
utput, New Jersey has plenty 
farmland; 46°, woodland 

for decentralization are 


plus a fair tax policy, co 
vernment, and recrea- 
lities of lakes, moun- 
ind 120 miles of sea- 


NEW JERSEY 


ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, Governor 
si 


YOU ARE WELCOME TO ALL THE FACTS 
Write for 40-page analysis of New Jersey as o 
plant location. Contains county-by-county dota. Call 
on the New Jersey Council for any further informa 
tion or help you desire. Inquiries treated in con 
fidence 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 


Dept of Conservation and Economic Development 


Box 312, State House, Trenton 7, N J 





Davenport, it will have a capacity of 
10-million Ib. of sheet aluminum and 
plate a month when it’s gomg full tilt 
It will employ close to 2,000 workers. 
Actually, Alcoa isn’t an entire stranger 
to the region. During the war it oper- 
ated an aluminum sheet mill at Me- 
Cook, Tl. Then in 1946, RFC leased 
the McCook mill to Reynolds Metals 
Co. (BW—Mar.9’46,p59). That's when 
Alcoa started building one of its own. 
It has put over $74-million into the 
Davenport plant. 
e Beginning—Quad-Cities boosters think 
it’s quite natural that Alcoa should pick 
their part of the country for its new 
mill. It was the lav of the land that 
gave the area its start in the first place. 
That particular piece of cast-west Mis- 
sissippi shore is the best natural cross- 
ing in the river’s long course. ‘That's 
why, not quite a hundred years ago, 
the Rock Island railroad built the first 
railroad bridge Mississippi 
there. During the century, the pioncer 
villages that sprang up at the Ilinois 
ind Iowa ends of the bridge have be 
come nubs of an expanding industrial 
center 
e Why It Grows—Here are the main 
reasons why an industrial center grew 


across the 


just there 

Water transport and tail facilities; 

Central location in the middle of the 
midwestern markets: ' 

An economy well balanced between 
agriculture and diversified industry; 

A skilled labor force 

For water transport, there’s the river, 
of course, with its nine-foot channel 
from Minneapolis to the Gulf 
@ Railroads—Three major railroads pass 
through the cities: the main line of the 
Rock Island from Chicago to the north- 
west and southwest: the Milwaukee 
from Chicago to Kansas City, and the 
Burlington’s line from St. Louis to the 
Iwin Cities Im Over 
night journey or Jess to Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Chicago, and the ‘Twin 
Cities, the Quads are a natural center 
for pool stock warehousing 
e River Shipping—Manufacturers — par- 
ticularly like the cheap water transpor- 
tation. Alcoa, for example, will bring 
pig aluminum from its reduction plants 
it Alcoa, Tenn., Massena, N. Y., and 
Vancouver by water. And it’s cheaper 
to ship heavy machinery to the East 
Coast by the Mississippi, Gulf. and 
Atlantic Coast than bv rail to 
Ind 

River shipping has bi 

ir. Barges moved a tot 

of coal, grain, petrol 
ther freight through 
! 


Because it’s only 


In 
e The Peoopk 
( ’ 
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ITS MILES AHEAD! 


HERE IS THE NEW KIND OF TRUCK that is a 
complete and logical answer to the modern 
problems of highway truck operators. It permits 
more payload within legal limits by providing 
for a more even distribution of the load on 
the axles. It gives improved roadability at highway 
speeds, better maneuverability in traffic, 
greater safety. Its functional styling will stay 
“modern” for years. In every way, it’s miles ahead 
... the truck of the future in service today. 
See your White Representative for the facts about 
the new White 3000 for your business. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - Cleveland I, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED ¢ = Factory at Montreal 


POWER-LIFT CAB is an 
MORE EFFICIENT IM CITY TRAFFIC GREATER HIGHWAY SAFETY CARRIES MORE PAYLOAD set, aepeecng 
improved maneuverability due Helps the driver be a better driver. Entirely new weight distribution key lifes oats te toad 
to shorter wheelbase and Roomy, comfortable cab . . . better for more goods delivered at lower pd “ penance 
overall length, new driver oli-directional vision... real ride and cost... more payload in over-the- posient Acarenmenns ose 
time-saving advantages and drive comfort ond grecter sofety road service under restrictive high- cessibility. 

additional carrying copacity becouse of functional design. way weight limits. 


FOR 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 











We save*3,000 > h/t 
every time we order [Les 
UARCO 
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combined 
forms 


Does this sound like some complex forms system—for 
some giant organization? Not at all. The forms that 
save all this money are simple, three-part sets—pencil 


written, at that! 


Here's where the saving comes in: The company, a 
drug wholesaler, used to write three forms with each 
.. first, the order form, written by the salesmen 
second, the invoice; third, the packing slip—re- 


order. 


written at the office. 


fT « 


| e ee 





/ 


UARCO 





UARCO’S survey showed that all three forms could 
be combined in one set, filled out by salesmen in one 
writing. No re-writing at the office—all they do is sepa- 
rate the copies. The saving: 3¢ writing time per set of 


UARCO forms... 
order! 


on orders of 100,000, $3,000 per 


And all because of a simple forms survey. That's all 
UARCO needs to tailor a system to avy business... 


any kind... 


any size. Why not your business? The 


survey costs you nothing—just call your UARCO 


Representative. 


UARCO 


Iw COMPO RATES 





UARCO INCORPORATED 
Factories: Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, IIL; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 





AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 





Business Forms 





CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 


SINGLE SET FORMS 













| ha i] ' j Ih 


tota " mn t tee | (ot 
the tour if Du cny t the | 
mK with an timates ] pu 
tion of SO,600. Next comes Rock Islan 
I} vith 55,00 Molin vith 4 AM 
haast Moline, 14,200. Besides the Ona 
there are three industrial suburbs— Bet 
tendorf m Towa, and Milan and Silvis in 
Illinois 

Vo a considerable extent, it’s a rural 
population. Many workers in the plants 
live on small farms within 30) miles 
of the cities And it’s mostly Ameri 


can-born, with a sprinkling of Swedes, 
Germans, and Belgians. In Moline, the 
Swedes outnumber others of foreign 
birth—thanks mainly to John Deere, 
founder of the farm implement com- 
panv bearing his name. Decre worked 
hard to get hundreds of Swedes to come 
to America to work in his shops in the 
early davs of the business. 

Labor is nearly 100% organized: the 

C.I.O. unions hold the fort in the in 
dustrial plants, the A.F'.L. in the skilled 
trades. 
e The Plants—T otal manufacturing em 
plovment of 304 firms in the area 
came to 45,923 last July. Just over half 
the industrial workers: are employed in 
farm-machinery plants 

Biggest single plant is International 
Harvester’s Farmall works at Rock Is 
land, with about 5,500 cmplovees. At 


Kast Moline, a second I-H plant nor 
mally emplovs over 4,000. Moline is 
the home of Deere & Co.; the main 
office and six Decre plants in Moline 
ind East Moline employ close to 7,500 
[wo J. I. Case Co plants it Rock 
Island and Bettendorf emplov another 
4.500. Also, in Moline there is a Min 


neapolis-Moline plant with nearly 900 


emplovees 


Phe other half of the industrial pay 
roll turns out products ranging from 
cameras (in Victor Animatograph’s new 
plant at Davenport) to packaging (Con 
tainer Corp. of America ind cereals 
Ralston Purina Co.)—to name only a 


few 
e Output and Sales—l'stimated valuc of 


the Quad-Cities area’s manufactured 
products in 1948S was $375-muillion, 
15°7 above the 1947 estimat« 

Retail sales of $252-million last vear 
showed a gain of 220% over 1940. Local 


tradition used to have it that Quad 
Cities people make their monev in Thi 
nois, spend i in Towa. But last vear’s 
record tells it differentlv—Iowa and Thi 
nois cities split the retail business about 
50-50. Since 1940, Rock Island and 
Moline’s retail sales have been expand 
ing; Davenport has been concentrating 
on getting new industrv. 

eQOther Activities—On a 1,000-acre 
island in the middle of the Mississippi, 
between Davenport and Rock Island, 
there’s another big emplover. It’s the 
Rock Island Arsenal, biggest govern 
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' th no the Quad Cit 
tii ASSO ! 1 

| fratermn dcneht ian 
ul ns— Vio » Woodmen of 
\imeri ind Roval Neighbor t \mer 


Ihe other two are Bituminous Ca 
iltvy Corp., specializing im industrial 
werage of mine risks, and North Star 

Life Insurance Society 

e Rivalrv—It isn’t any concerted iter 
city drive for new business that has 
made the Quad-Cities hum. Rivalry 1s 
keen among the four, and it’s this that 
has raised the industrial tally. Each city 
has an alert chamber of commerce, with 
plenty of backing from local businesses. 
Separately, the chambers have put on 
aggressive expansion drives over the past 
20 vears. ‘The four newspapers that 
serve the communities have helped with 
the boosting 

e Change of Name?—Industrial and 
civic leaders, with an eve on the fast 
sprouting suburbs of Bettendorf and 
Silvis, remark wrvlv that the day may 
come when the Quad-Cities will have 
to change their name to Sextuplet 
Cities 


Operator Gives Up 
Mt. Rainier Concession 


Ihe Rainier National Park Co. is 
going out of business. It has operated 
the tourist facilitics at Mt. Rainier in 
the state of Washington since 1916. But 
now it has told the Dept. of Interior 
that it cannot operate on any basis pro 
posed by the department and will with 
draw Dec. 31 

Negotiations between the Interior 
Dept. and the company have been go 
mg on for several vears. At one time 
the company had a 20-year lease, but 
for the last two years it has operated 
under a vear-to-vear extension 
e Losses—Operating tourist lodges and 
facilities at high altitudes has had sev 
cral drawbacks in Rainier. It means a 
short summer season, lasting usually 
about 60 davs. The week-end skiing 
business has always been a loss because 
snow so often closes the roads. Result: 
In 13 of 33 full years, the company lost 
money 

Phe company couldn’t get together 
with the Interior Dept. on the terms of 
another long-term lease. The depart 
ment wants $2-million spent on new, 
fireproof, year-round facilities. It will 
allow a maximum return of 6% on de 
preciated value. It requires a 44-hour 
week next year and a 40-hour week 
thereafter. The 40-hour week would 
add $25,000 to the pavroll, the com- 
pany reported. 
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Take a up [rom your barber... 





ir barber knows how important it is to be 
Po — : ito vour skin and to vour ego with soft, 

— ** , 
absorbent cotton towels. He knows that if he 


Punvt iw but cotton towels vou'd soon be 


Fan \ fuvding anew barber 
‘ 
\ 4 \ S Your workers, vour office or plant guests, 
J 4 as well as vourself and vour fellow executives 
f N34 


deserve the same consideration. For when it 







comes to drving hands and faces, as vour 
barber will tell vou, there's nothing like a 
good quality, soft, cotton towel. 


Choose good cotton ‘ool 


Choose  ‘#rfax Towels 


Individual or roller style 


Everybody will thank you for choosing Fairfax towels 








No question about the thanks you will ing are made by the makers of famous 

get from employees, customers and Martex bath towels, 

guests when your washrooms are sup- Remember that Linen Supply firms, 

plied with good cotton towels by many of whom use the descriptive 

Fairfax. Evenly woven of quality name SERVILINEN, can keep you 

cotton, Fairfax towels are firm in constantly supplied with fresh, clean 
texture yet soft to the cotton towels, uniforms and napery 









ee touch and so absorbent. on a low cost, service basis. No initial 
3 They leave no fuzz— investment required. Look in your 


make no washroom litter. classified phone book under Linen 
Fairfax towels and towel- Supply or Towel Service. 






Fairfax Towels—a product of / 

WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Walton Sear 

WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY san 
selling agents 

65 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 

Boston Chicago Detroit Atlanta Philadelphia St. Louis 


San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans 


53 





PEW SYLVANIA | 
LAST THREE TIMES AS 


Proved by Over Two Years of Field Performance! 








& LIFE RATINGS 














Old Type New Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps | Fluorescent Lamps 
2500 Hours 7500 Hours 








These amazing triple-life 
lamps expand your lamp dollars 


YY You get 200% more lamp value by buy- 

ing new Sylvania Triple-Life Fluorescent 
Lamps! You save as much as 6624% on 
lamp costs! 





uv They now last three times as long as pre- 

viously rated. These amazing new lamps 
give higher light output plus added life 
at no extra cost! 


a To give you this unsurpassed lamp value, 

Sylvania Research Laboratories and pro- 
duction engineers developed new proc- 
esses and improved phosphors, producing 
lamps that are virtually free from dis- 
coloration up to 5000 hours! 





a 


Out-live electric bulbs 71% times! 


¥SYIVANIA 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES, SIGN TUBING; LIGHT BULBS; 


7} 

















FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
LONG AS 0 gf 


Proved by 11 Million Lamps! 





Y“ This means you can forget about a second 

and third lamp replacement job. Once 
you have Sylvania Triple-Life Lamps in 
your fixtures you not only save on lamp 
costs but you save 6624% on the cost of 
labor for lamp replacements! 


Field tests for over 2 years in plants, of- 
fices, factories, on over 11,000,000 of 
these lamps prove beyond doubt that 
your initial cost of buying the lamps is 
your only one for years to come! 





These long-life lamps minimize work 
interruptions due to lamp failures. They 
free your maintenance force for more 
important duties! 






USE THEM WITH THE 
LATEST SYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL FIXTURES 


HFFS-240 (4’) and HFFS-440 (8’) Fixtures give long 
lines of unbroken light. With new Triple-Life lamps 
these latest design fluorescent fixtures will give you the 
finest lighting you can buy. No joining bands are needed 

; for continuous row mounting. Both are provided with 
i ee turret lampholders to assure more positive seating of 
factured by Sylvania lamps. For better plant lighting find out more about 


f Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
i Sales Office: University these new fixtures and lamps. 
~ Tower Bidg., Montreal 2, 
P.Q., Canada. 


TOR 4g RE 
Ken 1 Pen > 
* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
ty ~ 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

= eae we ae ee ee ee oe a 

t Sylvania Electric Products Inc. i 

Advertising Dept. L-9510 

4 i] 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. i 

df: I Gentlemen: Send full details 

1 about Triple-Life lamps and i 

' HFFS-240 and 440 fixtures. 1 

Under normal operating con- _ Besides this long life... 21 J Name | 

ditions you can depend on yearsundernormalstorecon- ances. Under normal class- 1 4 
these Sylvania Triple-Life ditions ... you can be sure room conditions Sylvania Address. 

lamps lasting at least three merchandise will be dis-  Triple-Life fluorescent lamps j i 

years! More light! Greater played under the most favor- will last for at least six : 

accuracy! able light! long years! | City Zone q 

7 q 7 4 ; 4 State a 

i a ; I 

My lamp distributor is: 

I I 

ei= el 

= Coe ee Ue Ue Oe ml 


PHOTOLAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 





"J HESE plastic parts are just 12 of 

| many different pieces currently 
molded on Stokes automatic presses 
by Pass & Seymour, Inc., of 
Syracuse, New York... 

...and, Pass & Seymour, manu- 
facturers of wiring devices, is one 
of hundreds of prominent com- 
panies who produce diverse plas- 
tic parts on Stokes presses... 
saving on labor, material, in- 
ventor y and rejects. 

Labor costs are always low 
with Stokes automatic presses 
one man can tend as many 


as six or more machines. Just 
the right amount of material 
is automatically metered 
into the mold... with 
obvious material savings. 

} 


Inventory is held to 
a minimum . .. pro- 
duction can be geared 
to daily requirements. 
Your plastic parts 
may lend themselves 
to automatic mold- 
ing and its produc- 
tion savings. Send 


F.J. Stokes Machine Co. 


5956 Tabor Road 
Philadelphiz 20. Pa; 


your parts or blue- 
prints for an im- 
partial analysis... 


without obliga- Cyengepeng | 
tion, of course. ¢ : i be 
ra | 

| FS} 


yt 


Stokes makes Semi-Automatic and Automatic Molding Presses, 
Plunger Presses, Closure Presses, Preforming Presses, Industrial 
Tabletting and Powder Metal Presses, Vacuum and Special 
Processing Equipment, Water Stills and Special Machinery. 


— r oy ah ‘ 











More Texas Pipe 


Consolidated Western Steel 
begins new pipe mill at Houston 
to supply expanding natural 
gas lines. 


Houston is getting a lot of large- 

diameter pipe capacity—in a hurry. U.S. 
Stecl Corp. is the latest entrant in the 
race for the state’s rapidly expanding 
pipeline business. 
e On Smith’s Heels—A couple of weeks 
ago, A. O. Smith Corp. and Armco 
Steel unveiled plans for a pipe mill 
alongside the Sheffield steel plant in 
Houston (BW —Oct.1'49,p24). Now 
U.S. Stecl’s Consolidated Western 
Steel Corp. has an 80-acre site on the 
Houston ship channel, and the begin- 
nings of a $5-million mill to make 
clectric-welded steel pipe. 

Consolidated’s mill, already under 
construction, is slated for completion 
some time next spring. The steel plate 
used in rolling the pipe will come by 
barge from U.S. Steel mills in the East. 
\fter the pipe is fabricated in Houston, 
it will be transported by rail to the point 
of use 

The new mill will have a capacity of 
100,000 net tons of 24-in. diameter 
pipe a vear; it will also make pipe as 
large as 36 in. in diameter. Thus, Con 
solidated Western will be able to com 
pete in the Texas market, particularly 
for the buvers of large-diameter pipe 
used in long-distance oil and gas lines 
(At present, U.S. Steel has no facilities 
for production 6f this kind of pipe cast 
of the Rockv Mountains and south of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Consolidated Western picked Hous- 
ton for the site of the mill as part of a 
plan “to provide Texas-fabricated pipe 
to the growing network of oil and gas 
transmission lines originating in the 
Lone Star State.” Alden G. Roach, 
president of Consolidated said 
e Huge FExpansion—In the first cight 
months of 1949 about 2,340 mi. of 
pipeline were put down in Texas. This 
represents about 240,000 tons of steel 
pipe. The country, as a whole. of 
course, consumed an even more enor- 
mous tonnage of pipe. The natural gas 
industry alone used about 1,500,000 
tons of steel pipe in 1948 

The enormous expansion of pipe 
manufacturing is mainly the result. of 
the increased use of pipe to transport 
oil and gas products. Within the last 
few years a network of oil and. gas 
transmission lines has spread over the 
entire country and is continuing. to 
spread. Last vear more than 14,000 mi. 
were completed; over 20,000 mi. were 
under construction or authorized at the 
beginning of this vear. The American 
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~ Imsold on Greyhound. .. 
SY © because it helps me sell !” 


























“Gets me places on time” 


Greyhound SuperCoach service is not only 
prompt —its schedules are much more fre- 
quent than other transportation. And it gives 
Main Line service to many hundreds of 
smaller cities and towns that are good sell- 





ing territory these competitive days. 


..Relaxed and Car-Free” 


It’s a real selling advantage to arrive in your 
prospect’s town relaxed, at ease—free from 
traffic nerves and driving strain. An ample 
amount of baggage goes on the same bus, in 
locked, weather-proof compartments—ready 
for immediate use upon your arrival. 





“,..Money ahead every trip” 


There’s a cash saving on any Greyhound 
trip—and in a year’s commercial travel it 
adds up to real money—often the difference 
between loss and substantial profit. The cost 
is less than one-third that of operating a 
private automobile —far less than any other 





kind of public transportation. 
“...It’s A LOT MORE TRAVEL for A LOT LESS MONEY!” 


> 


GREYHOUND —-~— 





2 ID More Profit 


In One Year...with 
One Cummins Diesel 


One Cummins-Powered earth mover used by a strip- 
ping contractor hauls 39 more yards of material in 
one three-shift day than is hauled by an identical 
unit powered with a competitive diesel engine. And 
the Cummins Diesel uses $3.92 less fuel a day. On 
this basis, in 250 working days the Cummins- 
Powered unit could move $4,875.00 more material 

. on $980.00 ‘ess fuel. 

Fuel costs or equipment earnings . . . there’s a 
dollars-and-cents difference in diesels. Owners in 
every industry report that Cummins Diesels do more 
work—on /ess fuel— powering all types of automo- 
tive, industrial and marine equipment. Write for 
more information about the increased earning power 


of Cummins Diesels on your job. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION * COLUMBUS, INDIANA, U.S.A. » CABLE: CUMDIEX 








Gas Assn. recently estimated about 
$2.7-billion will be spent on natural 
gas pipelines alone during the five-year 
period from 1948 to 1952. 
e¢ Demand for Gas—The boost in pipe- 
line construction is due mainly to the 
great demand for natural gas—particu 
larly in the East. Under the present 
construction program all but five of the 
states will have a supply of natural gas. 
Gas is now transported through a pipe 
line network totaling about 250,000 
mi.—greater than the mileage of all the 
railroad systems. 
e Fanning Out—New pipeline projects 
are fanning out in all directions from 
the great producing areas of ‘Vexas and 
Louisiana. ‘The longest line now under 
construction is the ‘Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp.’s 2,400-mi. line 
from the Rio Grande Valley to New 
York and eventually to Boston. ‘This 
is a 30-in. line. ‘Tennessee Gas Co. has 
approval for a line to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
has made application for a 383-mi. ex- 
tension to Worcester, Mass. 
Northeastern Gas Transmission Co., 
which has been formed to act as trans 
porter and wholesaler of gas in the New 
England market, would lav 510 mi. of 
line costing $17-nillion. Northeastern 
plans to receive gas from ‘Tennessec 
Gas and from a connection with ‘Trans 
continental’s line to New York City. 
Pexas Eastern Transmission Corp 1s 
also considering a plan to enter the 
New England market 
@ Outside the Fast—Texas-Mlinois Natu 
ral Gas Pipeline Co., subsidiary of Peo 
ples Gas, Light & Coke, plans a new 
system of 1,000 mi. of 30-in. line from 
lexas to Chicago. Pacific Gas & Electric 
is building a 34-in. line from E:] Paso to 
San Francisco, a distance of 504 mi 
lennessee Gas ‘Transmission Co. has a 
large expansion program. United Gas 
Corp., the largest distributor of natural 
gas, is spending $30-million in 1949 to 
expand its facilities in several southern 


states 


STATE GOVERNMENT STUDIES 


Phe idea of the Hoover commission 
has been picked up by the states to 
study their own governmental setups. 

At least seven states have bodies pat 
terned after the Hoover model at work 
on ways to climinate duplicate opera 
tions and to develop more direct lines 
of organizational responsibility 

New Hampshire set up a seven-man 
group whose recommendations went 
into effect when cither house of the 
legislature approved them Arizona's 
study covered all phases of state opera 
tion—from purchases to personnel and 
idministrative functions. Wisconsin and 
Idaho havc” two-vear investigations 
under wav. Towa, North Dakota. and 
Connecticut have also authorized com- 
miuttees 
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The Drexel Furniture Co. 
“PRECEDENT DESK” 









Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


KimPAk* offers revolutionary advantages 
to help solve your packaging problems. 
It provides a more effective cushion 
Ikier ma- 


against shock than most bt 
terials. What's more, the neat, Compact 
rolls are so easy to apply, so light in 
weight, it’s more economical to use. 
KIMPAK looks smart—adds to the eye- 
appeal of your product. It’s clean, odor- 
less, safe to handle, too. And KIMPAK 


protects against scratching, chafing of 


REG. US PAT. OFFL & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Kimpak ™ © 


pressmarking, so finely finished articles 
are assured of safe delivery. 

Try “Float Packaging’’ at your first 
opportunity. Whatever the job—KIMPAK 
will do it. In fact, there is a specification 
of reliable KIMPAK to meet every require- 
ment of the four basic methods of In- 
terior Packaging . . . Surface Protection, 
Flotation Packaging, Blocking and Brac- 
and Absorbent Packaging. For free 


ing, 


booklet, send in coupon below. 








1. Thick blanket of Type 500 
KIMPAK, backed with Kraft 
paper, is wrapped completely 
around the Drexel Precedent 
desk. 





2. KIMPAK guards all finished 
surfaces from damage by 
scratching, rubbing and press- 
marking. 


3. After KIMPAK is taped securely 
in place, the corrugate ship- 
ping container is fitted over 
the wrapped desk 


a7“ 





4. Completely packaged, the 
desk is now safely protected 
against the hazards encountered 
in handling, storage and 
shipping. 

All photographs courtesy of Drexel 
Furniture Co., Drexel, Morgantown 
and Marion, North Carolina. 





FREE BOOKLET 





Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, the 


CREPED WADDING| *” 


*T7, M. Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


| 
| Addr 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ted KIMPAK packaging gui le. 


BW-1049 


ZOMG... State 








MAIN STREET 


Fee a multi-story skyscraper like 
the Tishman Building in New York 
-.. or a single-story structure like the 
Lutheran Insurance Building in Waverly, 
Iowa... Dunham Vari-Vac* Heating per- 
mits fuel costs to be reduced as much as 
40% 


Such substantial savings are possible 
because this Dunham system automatically 
provides the precise amount of heat you 
need. This is accomplished by utilizing a 
flow 


continuous of steam at femperatures 


that vary with the weather. 


perfected 
methods of job-scaling Vari-Vac to fit any 


Dunham engineers recently 
size or type of building ... regardless of 


climatic conditions. Seven different sys- 


tems are available. 


For further information, write for Bulle- 

A. Dunham Co., 400 W. Mad- 
Chicago 6, Ill. In Canada: C. A. 
Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto. In England: 
C. A. Dunham Co., 


tin 509. ¢ 


ison St., 


Ltd., London. 


*Variable va 


DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
cuts fuel costs 


up to 0% 














YACHTS seek Fort Lauderdale’s harbor . . . 











POURISTS flock to its beaches. And its... 











PORT, a petroleum-distribution center, also helps to make Fort Lauderdale 


Florida's Year-Round Boom Town 


Phe Fort Lauderdale (Ila.) Rotary 
| | 


club has to hold two luncheon mecting 


a week—one isn’t enough to take care 
of all the visiting Rotarian This sums 
up neatly what is happening to th 
cast-coast Ilorida town that has grown 
from 26,000 people in 1945 to mor 
than 40,000 toda 
e Building Boom—In_ that time Fort 
Lauderdale has acquired, among other 
things, a S?.5-million yvacht basin, five 
new hotels, some S55-milhon worth of 
private construction There are cight 
new churches—a good clew to its homey, 
conservative character Keach month 
1=() 


building permits 


wsuecs 1) 


scason some 00.000) tourists 


the city 
ist 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 


F 
left $35-million in cash in Fort Lauder 


] 


= : aN 
Clalit » Cqually 


But for its prosperity 
ndebted to its vear-round cconomy 
e Farming and Shipping—Nearby is fab 
County, which boasts 
lad ulture and a 


( 


lon Br \ | 
IOUS TOW ATA 


both rich Everglades agn 


plentiful supply of low-cost labor. ‘Uhe 
tv estimates that some S$20-million of 
ts annual income comes from. citrus 

fruit, winter vegetables, and cattle 


[here is also Port Everglades nght on 
town. It 


} } 
the edge of a deepwater 


port handling refrigerated ships from 
Latin America, lumber from the Pacific 


Coast—and, most important of all, pe 
troleum products. With 6S-milhon bbl 
of storage capacity, Port Everglades is 
the main distribution 


leum products in southern 


center for petro- 
honda 
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“This book* 
answers your questions about 
BUSINESS PURCHASE 
INSURANCE” 


oN ht en a 
— 


rs 


Here At Last, in one handy volume of only 70 
pages, is finger-tip reference to all phases of that 
increasingly popular form of business protec- 
tion — business purchase insurance. A glance at the table of 
contents at the right will show you how thoroughly the field is cov- 
ered. Deliberately written in a clear, concise style, the book is readily 
understandable to the layman. At the same time, it should prove in- 
valuable to counsel who are called upon to draft business purchase 
agreements, or to deal with the tax phases of life insurance 

The author is Vice President and General Counsel of the National 
Life Insurance Company and a widely recognized authority on his 
chosen topic. Insistent demand for this work soon exhausted the first 
printing. This is the second edition, brought up to date with recent 
rulings and cases in point, as well as considerable matter not included 
in the original. 

*Available with our Compliments to 
LEGAL COUNSEL, TRUST OFFICERS and other responsible 
EXECUTIVES of CORPORATIONS, PARTNERSHIPS, etc. 


Write on your company letterhead to 
National Life Insurance Company, 131 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 


° NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE — MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 






SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY - OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 1946 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








LIFE IN 


SURANCE 
BUSIN ‘aia 


ESS pv RCHASE 


AGREEMEN Ts 


DEANE ©. pay ie 














ABBREVIATED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Partnership as Beneficiary 

The Corporation as Beneficiary 

The Wife as Beneficiary 

The Other Partner or Stockholder as 
Beneficiary 

The Trustee as Beneficiary 

Who Shall Own and Control the Policy 


Valuation of Business Interest 


Valuation Agreements between 
Members of Family 

Provision in Will 

Optional Settlements 

Restrictions on Sale, Assignment 
& Borrowing 

Bankruptcy 

Post-Mortal Profits 

Liquidation Agreements for Personal 
Service Partnerships 

Tax Problems Involved in Business 
Insurance Agreements 

Suggested Forms of Purchase Agreement 


Other Suggested Forms 


























How to be 
SMALL 


And Make it Pay! 


One way small businesses stay “in 
the gravy” is by keeping overhead 
low. Less paper work . . . fewer rec- 
ords help trim costs. 


These Records Simplify 
Income Tax Reporting: 





“National Simplex Business Records” 
have many other advantages that re- 
duce “paper-work” for small busi- 
nesses. Get full details on these and 
other stock forms. Call your stationer 
or write direct for our 100-pg. Rec- 
ords Catalog. $1 a copy. 


National Blank Book 


COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


| Aequrate Fast. 








CONSTRUCTION 





The Steel Strike Hurts 


Many heavy construction jobs are already stymied by lack 
of structural shapes. Some 70% of steel fabricators are shut down; 
others will follow soon. Reinforcing bars can still be obtained. 


The construction industry has al 

ready been Init hard by the still-young 
steel strike. In prewar years, a strike at 
this time of vear would not have been 
so serious, because construction would 
have been in a seasonal lull anyway. 
But that pattern has largely disappeared 
since the war. 
e Two Types—The — industry 
mostly, two types of steel: (1) concrete 
reinforcing bars and wire-net reinforcing; 
and (2) structural shapes. 

Uhere is still no trouble getting the 
reinforcing materials. ‘Vhese are almost 
entirely standard items. Warehouses 
have enough in stock to supply normal 
demand for at least another month. 

Shapes are another story. The trouble 
is that most of them—from I-beams all 
the wav up to complicated bridge struc- 
tures—are especially fabricated for cach 
individual job. So warehouse stocks are 
necessarily small and incomplete. 
©70% Down-Stecl-industry 
sav that, when the big mills went down, 
most of the fabricating plants—which 
irc also organized bv the steelworkers’ 
went with them. The estimate is 


uses, 


sources 


union 
that 70% of the fabricating plants were 
down at the beginning of this week 


And the other 30% are bound to fol 
low soon, as their supplies of steel are 
cut off 


Steel people figure that, for each 
week the strike continues, structural 
steel worth about S8-million  crected 
isn’t going out. And _ structural steel, 


on the average, accounts for some 20% 
of the total cost of structures b 
built. 
e Cumulative—This does not mean that 
$40-million a week of new construction 
is being lost—not vet, anvwav. But the 
effect is bound to be cumulative. Right 
now, some jobs find themselves able to 
continue with the steel they already 
have on hand or can still get; others are 
already stymied by lack of key pieces. 
“It’s as simple as this,” one engineer 
commented. “You have ordered shapes 
for a specific job. If, at the time the 
strike starts, you have all of your first 
ticr completed except for columns 1, 3, 
and 7—then vour tier cannot be erected, 
and all the other stuff on hand just 
clutters up your yard. A lot depends 
right now on luck. If the needed steel 
was, by chance, ordered and delivered 


in just the right quantity at just the 
night time, your job may continue.” 

e Slow Start Due—Just as the effects of 
the stnke will be cumulative, the re- 
covery from will be 
slow. ‘Those key parts are going to be 
hard to lay hands on for a while. And, 
as one steel man put it, “You don’t get 
steel from a cold furnace just by throw- 
ing a switch.” ‘ 


it—once it’s over 


Carolina Road Builders 
Want to Build Roads 


North Carolina—like Pennsylvania in 

the davs of Gifford Pinchot—has 
launched a program to “get the farmer 
out of the mud.” The project: $200- 
million worth of rural-road construc- 
tion. But so far the program has stirred 
up clouds of dust. At the center of the 
storm are the road-building contractors, 
who want the construction job. 
e Reassuring, But—The state's latest 
move was to let contracts to private 
contractors covering 190 miles of road- 
work. ‘That was reassuring as far as it 
went, but it still represented only a 
small part of a $200-million outlay. 

Here’s what happened 

Last June Gov. W. Kerr Scott won a 
referendum for a $200-million” rural- 
road bond issue, with enthusiastic back 
ing from road contractors. But the state’s 
next step gave the contractors pause. It 
authorized the purchase of roughly $4.5 
million of road-construction equipment; 
the monev was to come out of the first 
$50-million of the bond issue. ‘Vhat 
looked as though the state were going to 
do its own road building 
e Protest—The contractors 
Carolinas Branch of the 
General Contractors of America and 
the Carolinas Road Builders’ Assn 
protested. They said they had plenty of 
idle equipment themselves—over $17 
million worth on Aug. 15. And_ they 
argued that the state investment would 
just mean a drain on the taxpayers; they 
figured that every dollar spent on ma- 
chinery would entail $5 for its care. 

Gov. Scott rejected their protest. He 
said that whoever ‘“‘can build the roads 
cheapest is going to do it.” The con- 
tracts let so far involve 29 projects. 


through the 
Associated 
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Let’s gel down to earth... 


IMAGINE stealing three billion tons of earth every year! 
Phat's what soil erosion has been doing. And this gigantic 
theft has cost farmers billions of dollars. For good earth is 
not dirt heap. 

“Stop erosion!” has become the farmers’ war ery. Agri- 
cultural agencies have joined the farmers. Together, they 
have turned to the farm machinery makers. They ve asked 
for bigger and better bulldozers. tractors. graders for neces- 
sary ditching and terracing. But to build this super farm 
machinery takes tougher steel. new alloys. 

Here is where UCC enters the allied offensive against 
erosion. Drawing on its vast engineering experience, UCC 
contributes modern metallurgical techniques and alloys. 
This co-operation with steel manufacturers helps the farm 
machinery makers... who then are able to give the farmers 
the equipment they need. 


How is the “war” going? The farmers are winning. Dust 


bowls are vanishing. Sterile lands show signs of life. Yes, the 
farmers are winning their fight against soil erosion with a 
combination of new equipment, revegetation and crop 
rotation. 

Union Carbide is proud of its part in this effort. And the 
people of UCC stand ready to help solve other problems . . . 


wherever better materials and processes are needed 


FREE: ) ou are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, * Products and Processes.” which 
CCC's 


Gases and Plastics 


shows how science and industry use 


fllovs, Chemicals. Carbons, 





[vrioxn Cvreipi 


AND CARBON CORPORATIOS 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


FLECTROMET Alloy | * BAK 


LINDE Ox, Acetylene 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti Freezes * NATIONAL Carbons 


30 EAST 42ND STREFT ag NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
NYON VINYLITE Plast © Haynes Srecerre \ 
Py ROFAX Ga SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batreries * ACHESON Electrodes 








Now—the new manufacturing machine tool that 


gives you a new efficient principle and new economy. 


fl 


The first fully automatic Contour Sawing Machine 
built for manufacturing with complete speed range, 
for every industrial material. 


This machine tool slices apart sections of metal and material — instead of 
whittling away one-chip-at-a-time. This basic principle is an exclusive feature 
of the Contour Saw and industry has proven it has applications for profit in 
mass production on every kind of product. 

That is why we have designed and built this entirely new model for manu- 
facturing. The new DoALL Contour-Matic will pay for itself in a shorter time 
than any other machine tool you may buy. 
For the first time, one machine can deliver a 
stepless variable speed range from 40 to 10,000 
feet per minute—result: With only the change 
of the blade, precision contour cutting of every- 
thing from foam rubber to armour plate. 
Because the machine is completely automatic, 
an unskilled operator can learn to use it in less 
than half a day — and it becomes one of the 
most valuable single pieces of equipment in 


plants, large or small. Here is the answer to 





problems of production, regardless of material 


used in your product. 









HYDRAULIC 


The tool is a steel tape with 
teeth on it which feed continu- 
ously forward into the work. 
It is the world’s fastest method 
of removing metal — or any 

s A — 
solid substance! 


Se 









Cable 


Des Plaines, Ill., 


a4 ey 
U.S.A. XN 
Address DoALL, Des Plaines -_ 
tives DoALL Stores 
tree in Key Cities f 


Write for descriptive litera 
ture and specifications. Also 
complete information about 
other DoALL products 
available at your request. 








‘ 
olf Ol RESERVOIR 


LESS 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC—The 
heavy duty motor and all movements 
ot the machine are controlled by push 


buttons at the central operating panel 
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SENERAL ANC 
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plate cuts best with 50 fpm 


travel, “Formica” cuts best at 


while stainless steels require 


{pm to friction saw 











of Bands 


PRECISION (FOR METALS) 


TOOTH (WOOD, PLASTICS 


KNIFE (FOR CLOTH, PAPER, ETC) 


DoALL is also the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of bandsaw blade as well as 
the world’s largest producer of band 


sawing machines. 


Let us Demonstrate 


12 (O10) Mae) an 210) 9) 0 fonule) | 


ECONOMY in your own plant 


Electronic Sorting Machines provide 
inspection of parts without human 
hands or error. DoALL also offers 
complete precision inspection equip- 
ment integrated with gage blocks, 


DoALL Super Surface Grinder has 
coolant fed through the wheel. The 
liquid is delivered into the sides of 
the wheel so it comes out as a mist 
on cutting surface Produces surfaces 
that are check free and optically flat. 














R.K.O. Missouri Theater, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Prince George Hotel, N Y.C. 


loday’s profits go to those who provide a 


pleasant selling environment. 


Business is on the carpet and carpet is our business 


Today’s consumer has been educated to expect 


Rattners Dress Shop, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the best. Not only must your merchandise 
and service be right, but your entire selling 


environment must be right, as well. 


Carpeting is the most important single factor in 
creating a desirable environment. That's why we 
Suggest you consult your local Alexander Smith- 
Masland contractor. He has a tremendous range of 
carpet weaves, qualities and colors for you to choose 
from... dozens of unique services to offer you 

vears of experience to help you solve your installation 


problems quickly and economically. 


Let us help you put your best foot forward. Call 


your local Alexander Smith-Masland contractor today, 





or write to Alexander Smith-Masland Contract 


Department, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York City. A | exan d er S m it h 
and 


C.H.Masland 


CONTRACT CARPETS 
295 Fifth Avenu, New York 16, New York 
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‘MARKETING 





‘Cigars _.. And Now Nylons 


Schulte’s made money with men’s wear in its cigar stores. 


“But then it showed a six-month loss. Solution: A new president, 


more diversification—this time into women’s lines. 


If you ran the only general store in a 
small town, you would have to carry a 
wide variety of products. ‘That's be- 
cause, with only a few customers, you 
have to sell a lot of different items to 
each person to keep your volume high 
enough to make a decent living. 

2@ The City Specialty—In a big city, how- 
ever, you don’t have to carry everything. 
Vhat’s the theory of the specialty shop 
You can, if you want, specialize on one 
highly restricted line; then, by selling 
your product to a lot of people, you can 
keep your volume high and your busi 
ness profitable. 

e Switchback—That is the theory on 
which D. A. Schulte, Inc., built its 
chain of cigar and tobacco stores in the 
larger cities of the Fast and Midwest. 
But once Schulte had its chain running 
smoothly, it got other ideas about how 
to make profits. Like many another 
spec ialty operator, Schulte began to 
point its head— iutiously—back toward 
the general store. 

[he company’s idea was not to stock 
a wide varietv of merchandise. Instead, 
Schulte picked out particular items that 
had quick turnover in lines that nor 
mally carry good-sized markups. Because 
movers, Schulte could 
them 


thev were fast 
scale down the markup, spot 
around the cigar stores. 

Ihe first additions to the tobacco 
line, made over a decade ago, were cut- 
lery and umbrellas. ‘These supplemen 
tarv lines were immediately successful. 

Later, Schulte went into men’s hab 
erdashery—shirts, ties, socks. Volume in 
these boomed the sales total. Right now 
they account for more than half of the 
gross. By 1944, that gross had risen to 
$21-million, and profits had hit a rec 
ord-breaking $1-million. 

e Trouble—But prosperity didn’t stay 
with Schulte. Sales kept about as high, 
and even edged a little above the 1944 
record, but profits skidded downward 
steadily. For the six months ended Apr. 
30, 1949, the company actually showed 
a net loss of $93,091. 

e Remedy—Then began a rejuvenation 
period. Jobs were reshuffled; outside 
help was called in. In September, it 
brought in a new president, H. Cornell 
Smith, a former executive of Quality 
Retailers, Inc., New York, and more 
recently of Manhattan’s Gimbel’s de- 
partment store. 
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Even before he took over, Smith an 
nounced that the company would ex 
pand its men’s wear lines considerably. 
eKnter Women’s Lines—Last weck, 
Smith took another step in getting 
Schulte back on its feet. The tiny to- 
bacco shops are now going to add cer- 
tain specialized lines of women’s wear— 
hosiery, cosmetics, handbags, jewelry. 

Reason for the new move, says Smith, 
is that about 50% of the people who 
enter Schulte stores are women. In some 
stores, the figure runs as high as 75%. 
So Schulte is going to carry some items 
that women will go for—and that are 
casy to buy. 

e Expansion—But the company is going 
to do more than add new lines. It will 
expand the size of some of its store 
units, add new stores, modernize their 
appearance and selling facilities. 

e Policyv—l'rom now on, says Smith, 
Schulte stores will carry only top-grade 
merchandise, both national and private 
brands 

“The pricing policy of the chain,” he 
says, “will be not to be undersold by 
any competition. By the end of 1952, 
we expect that total sales of the chain 
will consist of 35% to 40% of women’s 
accessories, the same percentage of 
men’s apparel, with the remainder being 
smoking supplies, candy, and notions.” 

Schulte has several vardsticks for se- 
lecting just what kinds of merchandise 
it will carry in addition to its tobacco 
products. ‘The first: ‘The product has 
to be a trafic item—one that is more o1 
less a staple item that can be purchased 
ina hurry and which doesn’t require a 
weighty decision on the customer's part. 
lor that reason, too, the item can’t be 
verv costly, since John Customer's im- 
pulse purchases drop off quickly as the 
price of the product increases. 

Besides that, though, the item should 

be one that carries enough of a markup 
(in the stores that handle it tradition- 
ally) to let Schulte trim some of. that 
markup off. 
e Arbitrage—Schulte’s addition of se- 
lected lines of women’s wear is merely 
one more manifestation of a growing 
trend in retailing—the trend that has 
set drug stores to selling electrical ap- 
pliances, grocery stores to selling drug 
items. 

One of the most lucid explanations 
of this trend has been made by Victor 





IN NEW JERSEY 


What’s the best method to 
do a job right? That’s im- 
portant in New Jersey — 
where research is so con- 
centrated that we've been 
called the “Scientific State.” 


More than ten per cent 
of this country’s research is 
centered today in New Jer- 
sey, where some 400 firms 
spend more than $150 mil- 
lion annually in laboratory 
and development work. 


There are other plus ad- 
vantages for all types of 
manufacturing in this great 
state — big advantages like 
great markets .. . productive 
labor . . . unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities . . . diver- 
sified products . . . all this, 
and much more, are yours in 
New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey 
with the dependable services 
it has to offer. 


Consider Mew Jersey 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 





Write Dept. B, for brochure, 


“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
76 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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“But dey didn’t have no barbed wire 
in de circus!” 


Ye can’t blame this thug for 
WU making alibis—not when con- 
fronted with the barbed wire of a 
Cyclone Fence. 

\ Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
provides the utmost in protection 
for property and equipment 
gives plant management complete 
“entrance and exit control” over 
employees and others. And no 
small factor in making Cyclone 
“first choice” with so many plant 
executives is the way it stays taut 
and true, year after year, without 
upkeep expense. 

Send for our free book, “Your 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 









re ee ee ee es ee 1 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 4109 ‘ | 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 

| Fence.” | 
| SENS nan a) aaiev ei saab dw atin wis ened aeanwecelsmametree oF | 
| Rss nne nv cdenes veccncsiicndonnssnsessccebascucndpenesxevess | 
| NIN aie sky ean RO we nessa cee eek eed sik cielo Rs oak alan een eee | 


Interested in fencing: [7 Industrial; (1) School; (J Playground; [ Resi- 
| I a oid 5s do v0 9:0 ee Sab oe ease Coaade 





Fence.” For further help, advice 
from our sales engineers is avail- 
able . . . without obligation. And 
remember: .Vo job ts too large—no 
job 1s too small for Cyclone. 


* SEND FOR FREE BOOK - 


You'll find our big, 32-page fence catalog 
a valuable reference book, It’s full of pic- 
tures, facts, specifications. Shows 14 types 
of fence. Describes gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Before you choose any 
fe nce for your property, get the facts about 
Cyc lone 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 

(American Stee! & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Lebow, vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising of the Chester H. Roth 
Co., Inc. Writing in the Journal of 
Marketing (in the July, 1944, and 
July, 1945, issues), he put it this way 

“High distribution costs attract lower 
cost producers and distributors who are 
faced with declining markups and in- 
tensified competition; I have called this 
process ‘marketing arbitrage.” We shall 
see both manufacturers and distributors 
go into new fields or take on new com 
modities precisely because the tradi 
tional selling costs or markups of the 
‘oldtimers’ are higher than those of the 
newcomers 

“Taking, for example, the price of a 
pair of Nylon stockings in various out 
lets, based upon a wholesale price to the 
retailer of 50¢ per pair, here is how the 
different outlets would have to. sell 
these stockings, under their traditional 
markups 


Florist’s Shop . hfe oe $1.23 
Bakerv Shop ; ecu a ae 
Jeweler’s ; Sere ey ee 1.0] 
Fur Shop ry te te 1.0 
ee Oe era 92 
Furniture Store Oe ee 59 
CCUM 55.18, 0850s: Si aVer¥ ate alereceios SS 
Department Store rn ON Re, 
Varietv Store Raney ee eect 7 
Drug Store Pate whe ein nasa hee 73 
Filling Station : : na OE 
Grocerv Store a .62 
Combined Grocery and Filling Sta 

tion ; 61 


“Obviously, here appears a formula 
by which one type of distributor can 
raid’ the fastest moving, biggest traffic 
building items of another.” 

Where will all this cconomic arbi 
trage end? Clearly, the fast-moving 
items tend to move into the outlets 
with low markups. Perhaps that tends 
to force all retailing to find wavs of 
getting their markups down. — Here’s 
an hypothesis made by Lebow 

“Picture a conveniently located self 
service supermarket in which all the 
products offered will be under one brand 
name, their quality determined by inde 
pendent testing laboratories and authen 
ticated by seals nationally recognized 
and fully accepted by the consumer 
Since all articles are under one brand 
name, there will be varicty, but it will 
be reduced to a minimum; there will be 
no duplication such as is required when 
competing brands are stocked. All prices 
will reflect the absence of promotional 
costs such as are needed to build up 
national brand preference, and the lower 
warehousing costs of the chain or co 
operative warehouse as against the 
greater expense of manufacturers’ out- 
lets or the old-line wholesaler. 

“We shall not see such an institution 
in the postwar period, but this is the 
theorctical limit of efficiency in distribu- 
tion toward which retailing will now 
have to move.” 
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lowering the price tags 
on America’s 
steam-power 











This scene typifies the great move toward modern- 
ization-for-savings, now taking place throughout the 
power industry, the manufacturing industries, and com- 
mercial and institutional public services of every kind, 
all over America. B&W boilers, preferred for this wide 
range of capacity, space, and fuel requirements, are continu- 
ing to set new records for dependable, economical per- 
formance. 
For example—a leading utility shows substantial first-cost 
savings with B&W outdoor boilers . . . another increases 
efficiency with B&W reheat . . . still a third employs the latest 
B&W firing method to obtain fuel economy and maximum control 
of stack dust. Favorable reports by the score—a wood-products 
manutacturer burns sawdust at a savings in a special BRW 
furnace ...a paper mill gets more efficient by-product steam and 
chemical recovery with B&W Black Liquor units . . . a steel mill Sag 
43 boilers with five new ones, increasing capacity, saving fuel, space. ..a 
greenhouse modernizes for closer control of temperature, easier main- 
tenance ...a laundry improves quality of process steam, saves space 
. a charitable institution doubles its enrollment and the steam capac- 
ity needed for comfort-heating ...one manufacturer saves 20° on 
fuel, 37% on space... another generates by- product electric power, 
estimates $14 million savings annually ... and so it goes. 
There’s a chapter for you in B&W’s 80-year old story of designing- 
building boilers and component equipment for specific applications. 
Write the Babcock & Wilcox Co., 85 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BABCOCK 
4 WILCOX 

















This is sure! 


no lifting jobs, within the 
capacities of ‘Load Lifter’ electric 
hoists, that they cannot handle at the 
lowest cost for operating and main- 
tenance and with perfect safety for 
man and hoist. 

hev differ from others? In 
addition to the simple, rugged con- 
ruction, they have many special 
features no other hoist contains in 


their entiretv. Self-enclosed ball-bear- 


1g t one-point lubrication; 
two-ge luction drive; safety upper 
stops and lower blocks—and others. 


In these special features, and the 


overa g ; the endurance that 
enab Load Lifters’ to tackle the 
toughest, clock-round lifting with 
eve id at capacity, with minimum 


upkeep and freedom from breakdown. 


Di t W f there are difficult 
( of installation or daily use. 
Our engineers have solved hundreds 


of problen with a ‘Load Lifter’ or 


nation, and their knowl- 


edg yours. Give us the facts. We 
will recommend the best installation 
f 
I I r’ Ele H are bu w lif 
f 4 bs. ina nb 
nee rt ire 
VWOTK 1 


rag LOAD LIFTER 
IMI: Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Ni HOOW 
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EDITING TV 
watches screens, one for each camera in 
studio below. He shifts back and forth, send- 


commercial: Technician 


ing single image to. . . 





SINGLE TV SCREEN, when movie cam- 
era photographs image. In this Paramount 
setup, film goes directly through high-speed 
developer in single process. 


TV Produces—On Film 


Use of film in television has become big business. Networks 
use films to retelecast shows; other companies film commercials to 
sell to advertisers. And films of TV events are playing in movie houses. 


I clevision is beating out the motion 
picture industry at onc pomt where it 
probably never expected to—in use of 
imotion-picture film. In the past cight 
months, video networks used more film 
to record ‘TV shows than Hollywood's 
major movic studios used in a vear on 
their featur picture productions 
e Uses—For television, films are now 


used in three ways 


Retelecasts. ‘IV studios film_ their 
own live shows, pass the films to afhl 
iated stations that aren't hooked up by 
coaxial cable, for retelecasting to home 


receivers 


Canned commercials and packaged 
shows. Service companics make films of 
ommercials, sell them to 
for use with TV shows. Independents 


ire putting out complete packaged 
shows on film 


advertisers 


Movie-house shows. Projecting film 
records of special T'V events in motion 
seconds behind the a 


growing business (BW 


picture theaters 
tual event is a 
Aug.13°49,p2¢ 


box office on big-fight nights 


Object: to keep up the 


e Big Name Shows—Lack of a cross 


ountrv coaxial cable has long barred 


Kast Coast ‘TV networks from present- 
ing big name shows originating on the 
West Coast. Last week the fust big 
namer to be telecast from the West 
Coast for retelecasting over an castern 
network made its debut. The program 
was the Ed Wynn show sponsored by 
Speidel Corp. It originated “live” on 
Sept. 22 when it went on the air from 
Los Angeles over Columbia Broadcast 
ing Svstem’s West Coast network. As 
the show was telecast, a sound camera 
sect up in front of a TV set recorded it 
Then prints were flown cast for last 
week’s broadcast over CBS’ eastern net 
work 

e Fast Grower—l'ilm recordings of TV 
fare are to television what 
transcriptions are to radio. 


electrical 
Both orig 
inated as a means of keeping a program 
file on hand for historical and legal ref 
Phe success of radio transcrip 
tions as money-makers for the networks 
is an old storv. Now film recordings of 
I'V shows scem to be headed down the 
same road. In less than two vears the 
practice of using film for retclecasting 
has become 
dustry 

In fact, it has grown so fast that a 
standard name for the technique has 


crence 


n industry within an in 
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yet to be coined. Everybody has a dif- 
ferent word for it. ‘ : 

National Broadcasting Co., for ex- 
ample, calls its process Kinescoping 
after the RCA Kinescope tube used in 
its recording camera. DuMont calls its 
process T’cletranscription. At American 
Broadcasting Co., it’s Video Recording, 
while CBS has dubbed its system ‘lele- 
vision Recording. Paramount ‘Television 
Productions, Inc., a subsidiary of Para 
mount Pictures, Inc., terms its method 
Video Transcriptions. But no matter 
what you call the processes put them all 
together and they spell out a_ fast- 
growing industry. 

e@ Problems—It has taken more than 10 
years to get filming of ‘I'V shows out of 
the development stage. ‘The major ob 
stacle was how to get 30 ‘T'V screen 
images to equal 24 camera images. 
High-fidelity IV flashes 30 images per 
second on the screen of your set. Up 
to last year, all motion-picture cameras 
had been standardized at 24 images per 
second. ‘This difference in the image 





oh 


BR Oa eNOS 


rate gave technicians a tough nut to 
crack. When they used a conventional 
d movie camera to film directly from the 
surface of the I'V picture tube, they 


just didn’t get pictures. 

e Progress—In March, 1945, NBC and 
Fastman Kodak Co. jointly developed 
the Kinescope ‘TV recording camera 





and shot the first half-hour show ever ail 
és aaa i ’ 
S put on sound film Other networks i wot pox? ; P- 
licked the problem with their own re- Ore i ceiid Fibre --.a safer trip 
9 cording cameras. In effect, these cam- JS from factory te consumer 


eras pick up the same number of images 


‘ transmitted over your TV set. f gorsina 


ons 


You want your product deliv- 
ered to the user in the best possible 


Last July Paramount video transcribed 
the first sponsored show—Armchair De- 


) . r 
tective (Whitehall Pharmacal Co.). This nrc Paci 
o 


program originates live in Los Angeles, ) eiteiitatea. 

where it is filmed from a ‘TV set on an ‘ 

open circuit. (An open circuit means ott You want it carefully protected 

that the telecasts go out over the air to Krall cocks through all the channels of distri- 

receivers outside the studio—vour home on’ ; ei : 

set, for instance.) Prints are flown to i bution which it must travel— 
whether by train, truck, plane or 


New York for retelecasting over five 
CBS East Coast stations that are con 
nected by coaxial cable. Because the he 

You want your shipping con- 


stations are connected, one print of the 
show is enough for all five. tainers and packages to reflect the 
The Film Division of NBC Kine bi Vy, ’ quality of your product and to 


scopes sevéral of its big nighttime pro- hietttranies 


grams T ° 

@ The Price—How much does a sponsor YR To avail yourself of these advan- 
pay for a T'V film? The amount varies qh a , 

from network to network, but it aver- cage, callie menenee Gaylord sales 
ages out at about $475 for a film of a office. 


one-hour show. Price includes delivery 
of one print. Additional prints cost 


about $100 each. ema GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
_ ee eee General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


the networks. It doesn’t make the films 
Instead, it lea i ; : : 

mp a, 1 ee ts studio and equip New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City 
ment to independent producers at a Seattle * Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland ¢ Minneapolis 
dailv rental of $1,500. Detroit * Jacksonville * Columbus * Fort Worth * Tampa * Cincinnati * Dallas 
Des Moines * Oklahoma City * Greenville * Portland * St. Louis * San Antonio 


ship. 








e Canned Commercials—Retailers Tele : 

vision Service, Inc., New York, is a bie Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco 
a dg ’ : 5 New Haven * Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro * Sumter * Jackson * Miami 

user of Paramount’s facilities. Launched Omaha * Mobile * Philadelphia © Little Rock * Charlotte « 192k 
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in Mav of this year, Retailers 1'V Serv- 


ice is one Of many Companics that ped fo: 
dies filmed commercials. [t has already th 
made more than 150 canned commer an 
cials on film for various advertisers. O. 

cr 


These films are made on a closed cit 


or eR & F ae FEEDING cuit—that is, one on which the show is fil 


telecast only to a receiver in the studio; 


A TO MATI Cc S 5 it doesn’t go out over the air. ‘Vrade 
YOUR U e termed “open-end commercials,” thes¢ id 
are used cither as 20-second station _ 
breaks or as one-minute announcements 
Retailers TV Service commercials M 
have a running time of cither 12 seconds - 
or +0 seconds. If it’s a 12-second com 
mercial, allowance is made for two four In 
second showings of the name of the = 
local dealer who carries the product that fo 
is being tele-advertised. The 40-second lir 
film permits two ten-second signatures, " 
one at the opening, one at the closing - 
of the commercial. Li 
e Fdit As You Go—Making commer- #8 


cials or retelecast films from a closed t) 

I'V circuit instead of shooting the ac- os 
tion direct with movie cameras has sev- 
cral advantages. One of the main ones é, 
is that the producer has a chance to bed 
correct and edit the film as production 
moves along. This saves the costly re é 

takes that he’s apt to run into when he It 














shoots the commercial direct bs 
Here's the wav the operation works. | 

As the commercial is acted out in the : 
studio, several cameras—three. let's sav Ce 
ee: s televise the performance, cach from a Y. 

ae pas eres , 

4 data n abbe different angle. The TV cameras are I 

connected to three separate receiving 
sets ina control room, with a technician s 
for cach set. The producer stands be pe 
hind the controlmen and watches the . 

Here’s just the handy calculator you need for determining the weight aces donmthe nee ecmver eareens 

of the coils of strip you feed into your automatics. He sees a good shot on one screen: the ve 
controlman throws a_ switch which r 
It’s a simple device, like a circular slide rule, which gives you essential passes that particular image along an s: 
data for using Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip and Follansbee Polished Blue other closed circuit to a TV receiver set rl 
Strip in your continuous production lines. up in front of a motion picture camera. *p 
In this way, the producer actually ak 
Your Follansbee Coil Weight Calculator is ready for mailing. Just edits the commercial as it is being de 

fill out this coupon or write us on your business letterhead. filmed. If movie cameras did the job ‘ 
direct, he would have to edit the com a 
mercial in the cutting room, from three i 
: separate films S] 
Follansbee Steel Corp. = This method has another advantage. T 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Phe producer gets good lighting effects i 
I could use a coil weight calculator— there’s no conflict between lights for Ga 
the television and the movie cameras. \ 
Name aa e Marketing—As soon as Retailers TV C 
Bisset oJ Service gets an advertiser's O.K. on his | 
filmed commercial, it distributes the O 
Company film to cach of 47 markets served by ny 
Pont eee kev IV stations. The film is banked éi 

with one station in cach area. Then 

word goes out to all TV stations that M 
the film is available: the stations also th 
are told what dealers in their area stock pl 
the product advertised. Armed with this di 
information. the stations canvass the lie 
dealers: trv to sell them air time. The gi 
advertiser iso nofihes liis dk ilers that eX 
the film is avai'abk ae? 
In most cases the local retailer pays iba 
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e South Carolina’s Limestone Mfg. 


for time on the air, gets his film from 
the ‘T'V station bank, and is free to use 
any local 'T'V station he chooses. ‘That’s 
O.K. by the bank, because it gets first 
crack at the dealer list. 

Ihe advertiser pays for the cost of 
film production, sales promotion, and 
handling of prints. It runs about $2,500 
for a serics of ten commercial films. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Inadequate distribution facilitics is the 
reason given by Chicago’s Butler Bros. 
for discontinuing its heavy furniture 


lines. These normally account for some 
30% of the company’s wholesale fur- 
niture sales. 


e 
Liquor sales still aren’t legal in Okla- 
homa. lor the fifth time the Okla- 
2 homans have voted down repeal of their 
+2-year-old prohibition law. 
e 
Pound devaluation means bigger pur- 
chases of British goods by Ohrbach’s, 
_New York City chain of specialty stores. 


*it will spend $250,000 in Britain next 
vear—smore than double the amount it 
spent there last vear. 

« 
Commercials are now being broadcast 


over the public-address system in New 
York City’s Grand Central ‘Verminal. 


Pravelers now hear 25 sales plugs an 
hour, interspersed with weather reports, 


music, and news—but no train informa- 
tion. 

7 
An old direct-mail trick has been 


adopted by Guerlain, I'rench perfumer. 
rom several U.S. stores it got lists of 
perfume-buying consumers. ‘Then it sent 
them each a hand-addressed letter from 
Paris promising a sample and telling all 
about (and where to buy) its new Fleur 
ac | cu 
: e 
A new branch for home furnishings will 
be opened by New York City’s W. & J. 
Sloane in Manhasset, L. I., next spring. 
Lhat will be Sloane's seventh store. 
< a 
Sale of station WHAS in Louisville to 
Avco Corp.’s Crosley Broadcasting 
Corp. has failed to get FCC’s approval. 
The commiussion’s reason for refusing to 
O.K. the application: WHAS’s area 
overlaps that of WLW, Crosley’s Cin 
cinnati station 
a 
More Southern textile mills are selling 
their company-owned houses to em 


plovees. Biggest sale coming up: Avon 
dale Mills, 2,000 homes, worth $4-mil 
lon, in Alabama. Other sales: Vir 
ginia’s Dan River Mills (97 houses), 


Co. 
. (197), Alabama’s Huntsville Mfg. Co. 


* (269). 
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The “muscle” 









































that puts hustle 
in lift trucks 


Pesco ‘‘Pressure-Loaded’’ Pumps 
>. @ Borg-Warner development 


By now you probably take the modern 
lift truck for granted—no longer marvel- 
ing at its astounding feats in lifting, 
hauling and stacking materials. But did 
you ever wonder where it gets its 
“‘muscle’’—the power to lift loads of 
15,000 pounds or more? 

On most modern lift trucks it comes 
from a Pesco “‘Pressure-Loaded” Pump 
engineered and produced by Borg- 
Warner’s Pesco Products Division... 
an adaptation of the service-proved 
hydraulic equipment developed by Pesco 
for military and commercial aircraft. 
The result is easier, faster, safer hand- 
ling of materials, at far lower cost than 
ever before. 

This application of Pesco “Pressure- 
Loaded” Hydraulic Pumps to modern 
materials handling is a typical example 
of how Borg-Warner serves industry 
through advanced engineering and pre- 
cision production. 

Perhaps your product or processes 
can benefit too from Borg-Warner’s 
engineering skill and production facili- 
ties. Feel free to talk things over with us 
—without obligation. 





Almost every American benefits every 
day from the 185 products made by 


| 
DY 


PRODUCTION | 
eeiihamtall 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG - WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 
BORG & BECK « BORG- WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CALUMET STEEL «+ DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ FRANKLIN 
STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING 
CO.,LTD. «© MARBON «+ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER © MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT «© MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO. LTD. ¢ NORGE 
NORGE-HEAT « PESCO PRODUCTS «+ ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS . WARNER GEAR . WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Keep Prospects Reminded 
with New Low Cost 
@ 


TRADE MARK 


BETTER PEN 








A GREAT PEN 
By the Makers of ‘“‘Autopoint” 
BETTER PENCILS 
Give this beautifully bal- 
anced, luxurious looking 
“Autopoint’” BETTER PEN 
as a business gift. Carrying 
your name, slogan or trade- 
mark, it will step up your 
sales, build lasting good 
will. Every user will ap- 
preciate its plus features: 













































@ a better ball point pen precision 
engineered as a companion to fa- 
mous “Autopoint" pencils. 
@ glides ink on dry. Gives a new 
experience in smooth, effortless, 
trouble-free writing. 
@ replaceable precision-made 
cartridge controls ink flow, giving 
permanent new pen performance. 
@ exclusive Pocket-Level Rocker- 
Action Clip that really grips. 
@ cap handsomely crafted in rich, 
distinctive metal finish 
@ beautifully balanced barrel fits 
the hand. Choice of colors: black, 
dubonnet, green or white. 
@ full length Deluxe Model No. 
633 shown, or Purse and Vest 
Pocket Model No. 635. 
Low Quantity Prices for Business 
Gifts. Maii Coupon for Free Catalog 


REFILL IN A JIFFY 
PRECISION CARTRIDGE 


The exclusive “Autopoint” 
Writing Cartridge that glides 
ink on dry. Long-lasting ink 
supply. You refill in a jiffy with 
the full-length cartridge... 

retail 40c, 


a 





Companion = They 
Pencil In Matching Set 


Same size as Model 633 Pen, with matching cap, 
clip, tip and colors. Has famous “Grip-Tite” u 
that won't let leads wobble, turn or fall out. Pencil 
retails $1.50. Pen and Pencil set $2.50. Costs less 
in quantities. A business gift that will be long 
remembered. 

“Autopoint™ fs a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 


= 


UV Ni Se elel th Te) \ ii te) mer-ae-Waele: 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Dept. BW-10,1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Il. | 
Send me free catalog giving quantity prices 

on “Autopoint” Better Pens and business gifts | 
for advertising and good will use. | 


] 
! 
' 
] Name... 
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Exclusive Dealing Draws New Fire 


: Government steps up its campaign against such contracts 
following FTC’s victory in case against Standard of California. 


Companies that have their dealers 
or distributors tightly sewed up through 
exclusive contracts had better look to 
their lawbooks. For the Supreme Court's 
refusal this week to reconsider its deci 
sion in the Standard Oil Co. of Cali 
fornia case means that the heat is on. 
eAttack Spreads—Exclusive-dealing con 
tracts have been under heavy fire—from 
both the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
and the Justice Dept.—ever since the 
original Standard of California decision 
was handed down by the Supreme 
Court last summer (BW -Jun.18'49, 
921). 

Most of the emphasis has been on 
consumer products. But now the attack 
is spreading across the board to hit in 
dustrial products, too. Latest example 
A cease-and-desist order against the C 
Lee Cook Mfg. Co., Louisville, Kvy.. 
for sclling its metallic compressor-pack 
ings on the condition that purchasers 
do not use any packing or repair parts 
made by its competitors. The company 
specializes in parts and supplies for 





. > “a 





compressors used in the oil industry 
and by gas pipelines. : 
e Harley-Davidson Case—Anothcr re 
cent case: against Harley-Davidson Mo 
tor Co., makers of motorcycles, parts, 
and accessories. H. D., savs F’'UC, has 
contracts with its 700 retail dealers 
under which they may not handle any 
competitive lines of equipment or sup- 
plies. ITC cites the following para 
graph from T1.-D.’s dealer contract: 

“The dealer agrees not to sell substi 
tute component parts, accessorics, or 
oil for Harley-Davidson motorcycles, 
sidecars, servi-cars, package trucks, and 
chassis i‘ 

Last week the company attorney was 
busy filing a denial of the FTC charges. 
“What we've been doing,” said Wil 
liam H. Davidson, H.-D. president, “‘is 
no more than general practice through 
out the automotive industry.” 

Besides these companies, VC has 
fired similar charges at 

AC Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich., for 


having “an announced policy” of not 


PL TT 
i eee 
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WATV | 


Mailing Orders by Television 


Mail-order customers sometimes forget. ‘They 
leave out the size or quantity maybe, in 
their requests. Sometimes they don’t. get 
around to ordering at all. 

C-Mail Co., Bloomfield, N. J., has a mail- 
order form designed to be forgetful-cus- 
tomer-proof. Here you see its red-and-white 
foldup form, to catch mail-order business 
by television. In this shopping show, tele- 


cast over WATYV, Newark, N. J., Don 
Kirby and Nancy Brown display merchan- 
dise, then show on a blownup section of 
the C-Mail form how a viewer can order it. 
The customer just fills in the form, folds 
it up—like V-Mail—and posts it to the T'V 
station or advertiser. Currently, both tele- 
vision stations and advertisers are distribu- 
ting the blanks to prospective customers. 
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How to up production...sitting down on the job! 


;? 
HIS production manager sails 
through work withamazing speed. 
He crams dozens of appointments, 
letters, and important decisions into 
each busy day. 


Production increases. ..while he lit- 
erally sits down on the job! For his 
comfortable chair keeps him alert yet 
relaxed every minute. 


Yes, sitting is important in every 
position. That’s why Shaw-Walker 
has specially ‘‘time-engineered” cor- 
rect, restful chairs for all manner of 


items—each “‘time-engineered” for the 
needs of every job and worker. If you 
are setting up a new business, or 
merely wish to modernize worn, out- 


dated offices, be sure to use Shaw- 
Walker equipment throughout. It 
will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 





\rm and shoulder comfort 


Seat correctly sloped, front 
to back. 


ody contact only with 
pleasant wood — touching cee 


no metal. 





Convex-curve back support 
..lets spine relax without 


slumping. 


Correct height and shape 
to assure leg comfort . . . 


freedom from tension. 





Packed with ideas for stretching office time! 


Organize now for greater sales effort and lower oper- 
ating cost! This booklet, “‘Time and Office Work”, 
gives you a wealth of ideas on “‘time-engineered” office 
systems and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illus- 
trations! Just off the press! Write today on business 
letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 6, Michigan. 


office work—chairs that deliver day- 
long comfort and lifetime wear! for 

if “Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 


Only Shaw-Walker could design 
chairs such as these. For they are 
born of fifty years’ active experience 
in serving the needs and saving the 
time of American business. 















And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
files, fireproof cabinets, systems, in- 


dexes and supplies — 4,000 different HAW-WALKER 
kJ : 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 











FAST METHOD of DRILLING HOLES 


without Expensive Fixtures 4 







PRODUCTION DRILLING 
with Units That Can Be Carried on the Job 





KELLER AIRFEEDRILLS 


small workpiece can be handily jig loaded. Unit 
combines air drill, air cylinder, hydraulic dash- 
in jig bushings for f ly drilling a series pot, feed control, stroke adjustment. Rigid 
of holes. Ideal where ‘workpiece is too cumber- housing can be ‘“‘hung by the nose’’ from jig or 
some to bring to the drilling unit. Drills as many fixture, in any position. No manual effort. Five 
holes as desired, simultaneously. Useful where sizes. Write for descriptive bulletin. 


BAKELLER 
Cl Preumalc lod 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


Portable Airfeedrills bring new ease and accuracy 
to multiple drilling. Arranged for quick locking 











To feel well cared for 
stay at the 


| BILTMORE 


: That’s the sum total of your visit 

: to this famous New York hotel—a sense of 
: well-being delightful to know. 

: Cheerful Biltmore rooms, variety and 

' excellence of facilities, interested 

5 service... all create an atmosphere warming 
to the heart. And Biltmore accessibility 

adds a plus value particularly 

appreciated in a city of New York’s size. 


John G. Horsman « 
Manager 
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4 
Write for illustrated folder 


: THE BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
New York 17 
Frank W. Regan, President 


One of the world’s 
great hotels ¥ 
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selling its plugs, oil-filter cartridges, or 
oil filters to dealers who buy from com- 
petitors—even though AC discontinued 
an exclusive-dealing provision in_ its 
dealer contracts back in 1939; 

Cc hampion Spark Plug Co., Voledo, 
Ohio, for offering “a special low price” 
to dealers who agree to buy only from 
Champion: 

National Pressure Cooker Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.. for tving its wholesalers to 
contracts that forbid them to handle 
~ other pressure cooker; 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Midwest hard-goods chain, for threat- 
ening to cut off any “authorized dealer” 
store that was found buying merchan- 
dise from outside sources; 

Dictograph Products, Inc., New York, 

for enforcing exclusive-dealing contracts 
on hearing aids between its distributors 
and retailers, as well as between itself 
and its distributors. 
e Justice Dept. Cases— The Justice Dept. 
is also getting in on the act. It has in 
cluded exclusive-dealing charges in sev- 
cral cases. 

In the Yellow Cab Co. case, which 
is to be argued before the Suprem¢ 
Court next month (BW —Sep.24'49, 
p87), Justice charges that Yellow Cab 
and five other companics used their 
control of taxicab companies in four 
citics to compel them to buy cabs from 
the cab-manufacturing defendant. 

J. I, Case Co., Deere & Co., and 
International Hlarvestcr Co., farm 
machinery makers, are charged with 


tying up their dealers with exclusive 
contracts. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., is 


charged with entering into exclusive 
contracts which give the company sole 
rights to all rail-express business. 

e Judicial History—Before the Standard 
of California decision, the scrap over 
exclusive dealing had seesawed back and 
forth in the courts for vears. Before 
the Clayton act was passed in 1914, the 
Supreme Court had held that exclusive 
dealing was not a violation of the Sher- 
man act. Even since the Clayton act’s 
specific ban on the practice, government 
prosecutors have “probably lost as many 
as thev’ve won.” 

Vie-in clauses have taken the count 

more often. The Supreme Court lately 
has ruled out contracts which bind the 
machinery buyer to use only supplies 
bought from the machinery maker. 
e Significant Case — Businessmen are 
watching the battle between FTC and 
Harley-Davidson with keen interest 
One auto-industry observer points out 
that this case is the first of its type 
which cites the vehicles handled, along 
with the parts and supplies 

“Auto dealerships,” he says, ‘‘will be 
turned into automotive general stores 
if the courts ever back up an F'T'C com 
plaint that one-make franchises violate 
the antitrust laws.” 
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Good Steps to Take... ° 


/ to make a building 
better building... 


y a 
f OT ren, 


































The On-The-Floor Test 


From the standpoint of safety, what makes the best floor 
surface for a building? There have been a lot of guesses 
but now they snow. A pair of “dawgs” pounding the 
“pavements’” of an electronic stepmeter is used to 
measure the safety efficiency of any walkway surface. 
It’s a sure test to find the best. 


The On-The-Wall Test 


From the standpoint of results and economy, what is the 
best paint for a building? Again, there have been a lot of 
guesses... but there’s one svre way to tell. Test paints 
on the wall. F 

Yes, compare a gallon of any good paint with a gallon of 
Barreled Sunlight. Thin each according to directions on 
the can. Paint them on a wall, side by side, and see the 
results. Measure the difference in yardage. Check how 
solidly each covers... and the appearance of both after 
drying. And by a// means, keep close tabs on the amount 
of painting time required for each paint, because time 
means labor which represents 80‘/, of painting costs. 
It’s a simple test to make. But brother, how it proves that 





Barreled Sunlight gives you a better looking, longer 


sf lasting paint job for less money than any other paint on 
= the market. 
boxe Talk it over with the Barreled Sunlight representative. 


Write and he'll call. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
1-J Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Barreled Sunlight § 


















e SFM, 
DS Barreled 
unlight: 
In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, —e 






there’s a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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| State Incomes . 
| Sirs: _ 
Referring to BUSINESS WEEK issue of . 
| August 27, 1949, I find the following se 
| confusing: ‘ 
On page 34 I sce by your chart re \i 
terring to income statistics, that North h 
Dakota and Kansas slipped back into b 
income loss. However, on page 38, your 1 
explanation of the chart shows income : 
losses in the following states:—Cali P 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Ne i 
vada, North Dakota—or, 4 more states 
showing a loss than are indicated on 
vour graphic chart. 
Artuur L. Braz 
| WERNER-GRIFFITH, INC., L 
LAS VEGAS, NEV. S 
| @ The chart on page 34 refers to total 
income payments, whereas the table on 
| page 38 refers to per capita payments t 
that is, total income divided by popu v 
lation for each state. Thus, while total c 
Nevada income was greater in 1948 5 
than,in 1947, her population increased : 
® | faster than her income, resulting in a 
LA | 1948 decline in per capita income as 
I MET NEW ENGLAND "| . 
Size and Efficiency 
on the short end of an argument | s« | 
I don’t see how vou arrive at your ( 
We were at the discussion stage of wrong on any of those facts?” he | conclusions in regard to the efficiency 
lunch, and Harry got to talking about asked. | (Or lack of it) of large businesses | BW — 
New England. The statements he “Fifty bucks says you are!” | Sep.10°49.pp50 51] You say that big | 
made sounded to me like a pipe He shook his head. ‘‘No—just a_ | business in the tobacco industry IS em- 
dream, and I said so. promise to investigate New England phatically efficient, that in textiles it is 


“You make the place out to be a 
regular Utopia,’ I told him. ‘The 
highly industrialized region in 
the country the most densely popu- 
lated — yet with the greatest variety 
of scenery and climate and recreation 
facilities — and the greatest variety of 
industry — with the most ingenious 
people, who get more patents issued 
to them per thousand of population 
than in any comparable area in the 


most 


before you locate that new branch 
factory of yours.” 

Well — it turned out he could 
prove everything he’d said —and a 
whole lot more significant facts, too. 
New England certainly is an enter- 
prising place. Why, even the hens up 
there lay 30 percent more eggs per 
bird than the national average! 

So I’m looking into New England 
— and not only to pay a bet. A place 


not, and that for most there is an efh 
cient middle size 

Why is the value added per worker 
a measure of efficiency? Since this value 
1S presumably the cost to consumers, 
and includes profit to the industry, isn’t 
it possible—even probable—that the 
lower measure of per worker “‘value 
added by manufacture’ among large 
businesses is simply an indication that 
the larger businesses can generally pro- 


country. New England — the greatest with all the industrial advantages that duce more goods at less cost per worker, 
—the most ----- .’ I paused, out of New England has is certainly worth and at less cost to consumers than 
breath. investigating! smaller ones. If this is the case it would 

Harry smiled. “Want to bet ’m seem to me to be a measure of high 








tions for space and plant site 
requirements. Based on this in- 
formation we'll gladly recom- 
mend locations suited tospecific 
needs. Of course, it’s confidential and 
there’s no obligation. Write today to: Indus- 
trial Development Department, RoomB, New 
England Electric System, 441 Stuart Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 





ae ee 
The largest electric utility system in New Eng- 
A 

and — serving 2,500,000 people living in 250 
wv England communities. 





INVESTIGATE NEW ENGLAND 
Our new “INDUSTRIAL QUE 
TIONNAIRE” makes it easy for 
management to give us specifica- 
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efficiency. 

The A @& P is generally reputed to 
operate on a very small profit margin. 
It is probably in your food classification 
employing 2,500 and over. Is it inefh 
cient if it does not charge more? 

Your implications do not seem to be 
up to vour usual standard of factual 
reporting. How about it? 

Rocer C. Epson 
EDSON & EDSON, INC 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


e Mr. Edson’s criticism has a certain 





A 
New England is THE place to live and work! ! validity. BW offered the charts with 
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the idea that they provided one ap- 
proach to the subject; we are well aware 
that they don’t provide the final answer. 

Value added per production worker 
is the only set of applicable figures that 
can be developed from the 1947 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. It is true that 
value added is based on selling price 
(at the plant gate, not cost to the con- 
sumer, rather than on the amount that 
has to be charged. However, this should 
be regulated by the most efficient pro- 
ducers in the industry. If the largest 
producers were the most efficient, it 
would scem that their prices should 
limit the value added by the “efficient 
middle size,” which did not seem to us 
to be the case. 





Dust and Cyclones 
Sirs: 

The article on Air-Pollution Control 
BW’ —Sep.10°49,p52| should do much 
to stimulate thinking among executives 
whose plants risk the violation of dust 
code regulations or the stirring of  re- 
scntment ma community. ‘ 

In this article reference is made to 
“cyclonic” collection. There occurs a 
confusion iesulting from the breaking 
down of a technical subject to language 
easily understood by the layman. “‘Cy- 
clonic” usually brings to the layman’s 
mind a picture of a cyclone several feet 
in diameter. For the elimination of 
extremely fine dust the vast majority of 
cvclonic collectors range from between 
3 in. and 9 in. in diameter and are re- 
ferred to as tubulars. Nevertheless, they 
are cyclones. Since these are the pre- 





ponderant form of power-plant cyclonic Yes, specifications for the amazing new DoALL Contour-matic 
collectors todav, it should be noted that : : . 
shew ane ie Ris We ee cutting machine call for UNISORB-mounting. 
tvpe” and are considered by many en And what could be more natural than to anchor this modern 
the same — category machine the modern way? For UNISORB controls up to 85% 
as the electric precipitators 4 ‘ P P 

Practically anv of the several manu of all transmitted noise and vibration. 
factured is capable of removing 99% of No drilling or old fashioned floor damage is necessary either. 
50 micron dust, which is 2/1000 in. in Unisorb cement binds the Unisorb Pads to machine feet and 
diameter and barely perceptible to the : ro ; 
human eve. With the ultra-fine dust floor with a minimum holding strength of 1500 Ibs. per square 
between 10 and 15 microns, such a col- foot. 
lector removes also a relatively high per- ‘ - 
centage, resulting in an overall colltc. Not affected by oil or grease, UNISORB lasts for years and 
tion efficiency exceeding 90% in most years with no maintenance! 
Cases. . . . 

The vast majority of cyclonic dust |, See the DoALL center spread ad in this magazine. 


ollectors f nwver plants are of this ; 1 
pai ors for power plants are of thi LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER THE FELTERS COMPANY 


> 
\. ARNOLD PETERSEN 210-Q@ SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
ENGINEERING Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Makers of FELTS jn all colors, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, thicknesses, consistencies, quali- 
PRAT-DANIEL CORP., Sc. Louis ties...for all purposes. Rolls, 


PORT CHESTER. N. Y. Sales Representative : San Francisco pe tinge and precision cut 








° ‘ NAME TITLE 
Figuring Discounts Per re ee 
" entiemen: ease se y 
Sirs: free copy of “* Why It Pays to COMPANY NAME 
, “ . ; ”? Anchor Your Machinery with 
a) ~~ — phe? -~“_ UNISORB.” ( > STREET tthate 
g.13 ( fe i 
g T gale celle Ae EE EEE ee ——— 


markup of 334% on a $10 net making |! 
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IMPROVE YOUR PACKAGES WITH 
FLEXPAK* ° 
H & D CORRUGATED Wrapping Paper 





*REG. US. PAT OFF. 








—__—— 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE 


cial HINDE & DAUCH 


Authority on Packaging 












Executive Offices: 
4905 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


FACTORIES IN: 
Baltimore 13, Md. © Buffalo 6, N. Y. 
Chatham, Ontario * Chicago 32, Illinois 
Cleveland 2, Ohio * Detroit’ 27, Mich 
Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas 
City 19, Kansas © Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal, 
Quebec © Richmord 12, Va. © St. Louis 15, 
Mo. * Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario 

Weotertown, Mass. 











Designed for Protection 
-°*AND SALES! 





A novel idea, such as the pro- 
motion of this “Father's Box,” 
catches popular fancy with the 
help of good packaging. This 
H & D box is an example of 
good package design and col- 
ortul printing. It protects the 
merchandise in transit and dis- 
plays it os an attractive gift. 
Give your product the advan- 
tages of planned packaging 
and watch sales climb! 


CLEVER MERCHANDISING 
...Intelligent Packaging 





This electric motor, small as it 
is, requires more than casual 
packaging attention. It must 
have a super-strength box, es- 
pecially designed to accommo- 
date the uneven contour of the 
housing. H & D package engi- 
neers worked out this low-cost, 
easy-to-pack, two-piece unit, 
adding interior packing to 
give complete protection 

gainst all shipping hazards. 
Let H & D solve your packag- 
ing problem! 





CONCENTRATED WEIGHT 
..- Shipped Safely in Corrugated 
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$15 resale. What you mean is a markup 
of 50% ona $10 net or a discount of 
334% of $15 list. 

I’. F. Demarest 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP. 


e@ Neither reader Demarest nor BW can 
claim to be absolute in their method, 
since both ways of figuring markup are 
in current use. However, the wav used 
in the BW article is the way that most 
large retail units figure their markups. 

rom “Principles of Retailing” by 
Barker and Anderson, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1941 

“. .. Some merchants figure markup 
on the cost of merchandise, and others 
figure it as a percentage of the selling 
price. Hither method is correct : 
However, because in retail accounting 
the expenses and net profit figures are 
expressed in terms of sales, the store 
should figure markup upon the selling 
price. Although expressing markup as a 
percentage of cost is the older method, 
the generally accepted plan now is to 
express markup as a percentage of the 
selling price.” 

The Controllers Congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Drv Goods Assn. also 
favors this method. ‘To keep the situ 
ation clear, however, thev distinguish 
between “markup” and “cumulative 
markon percent.” In their 1949 report, 
thev define markon as “the ratio of the 
original markup in dollars to the original 
retail amount.” : 


Sound Precedents 


Sus: 

Your article on ultrasonics [BW— 
Sep.24'49,p64| discusses a very timely 
subject mm a very interesting and in- 
formative manner. Flowever, vou appear 
to give Battelle Memorial Institute 
credit for a lot more than is probabh 
due them. The ultrasonic method of 
testing steel for flaws has been commer 
cially available for several vears I'he 
Sperry Reflectoscope and Reflectogage, 
the Branson Audigage, the General 
Motors Sonigage and others are in daih 
use in many laboratories and factories 
throughout the countn 

Phe A.S.M.E. Metropolitan Section 
devoted the whole of its March §, 
1949, meeting to a review of the work 
of many individuals and laboratories 
which had dei eloped uses for audible 
and inaudible sound waves 

Lesuie S. FLETCHER 
SAM TOUR & CO., INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ BUSINESS WEEK had no intention of 


inferring that Battelle was pionecring in 
usc of sound. We pointed out that 
Battclle was continuing studies. There 
was no intenton, of course, to slight 
previous accomplishments, which we 
have reported in a number of articles, 
made with this new tool of industry. 
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1 This steel liner for an aircraft cylinder 
has been cleaned and prepared for .. . 





3 Direct casting of the aluminum cooling 
fins around the liner. The resulting . . . 








Hot aluminum bath: The “tinned” appearance, seen as the part emerges, comes from 
the coating of aluminum over iron-aluminum alloy. This makes possible . . . 


oom 


t<— Steel Cylinder Lining —_ 





Bimetallic piston, viewed in cross-sec- 
4 tion, is bonded permanently by the... 





5 Intermediate alloy. Microphotograph 
shows grip between steel and aluminum. 


Wartime Bimetallic Bonds Catch On 


When product design calls for a com- 
bination of properties that no one 
metal will provide, some sort of bi- 
metallic construction is often a way out. 
But this requires a_ foolproof joint 
between dissimilar metals—and_ here's 
where the engineer can run into 
trouble Plating, for instance, won't 
work where thick sections of the second 
metal are wanted, or where bonding 
must be done in the early stages of 
manufacture. 

Because it avoids such pitfalls, the 
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Al-Fin process, developed by Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. early in the 
war (BW Apr.5’47,p52), is beginning 
to find use in other industries. It pro- 
vides a molecular bond between alu 
minum and (1) cast iron, (2) stainless 
stecl, or (3) carbon steel 

e Casting Technique—The process is a 
casting—not a joinming—technique. — It 
does not rely on a mechanical bonding 
between two previously machined 
pieces. (In a shrink fit, for example, 
a steel gear ring is shrunk on a cast- 


iron hub.) Al-Fin isn’t a plating prop- 
osition. It differs from the common 
technique of “‘casting-in’” a wear-re- 
sistant insert. i 

Last week, Charles E. Stevens, Jr., 
chief engineer of I airchild’s Al-Fin Di- 
vision, told the Society of Automotive 
engineers about the rapid progress the 
technique has made since its carly use 
in making finned aircraft cylinders. 
Stevens pointed out that the process— 
which Fairchild is now licensing to in- 
dustry—has moved into the automotive, 
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Here in the center of the 
growing Southwest, GRDA 
District offers every facility 
you need to build or relocate 
your plant, large or small. 


These Services and Facilities are 
available on a non-profit basis. 

Write for Detailed Industrial Survey of 
Northeastern Oklahomo. This Service Is FREE! 
IVER DAM AUTHORITY 
VINITA, OKLAHOMA 
An Agency of the State of Oklahoma 
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Takes the #* MANual 
out of Controls 


meen Heetete! 


F ntrolling pressure, temperature, 
1 flow of all kinds of gases, 


nd air for domestic, commer- 


i | i 
inal Hind 


- ALL-GAS” CONTROL SYSTEMS 
a <a Y 
A fp 


trial applications 


AIRCRAFT CONTROLS, ELECTRIC 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY 
SHUT-OFF VALVES 


MOTOR OPERATED VALVES 
MAGNETIC GAS VALVES 
SOLENOID VALVES 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS 
AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


GOVERNOR-TYPE VALVES 

HI-LOW-OFF VALVES 

DIAPHRAGM VALVES 

LIMIT CONTROLS 

REFRIGERATION VALVES 

GAS REGULATORS 

LOW WATER CONTROLS 

STRAINERS, RELAYS 

f PORTABLE EQUIPMENT CONTROLS 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROLS 


GENERAL CONTROLS 











Automatic Pressure, 
fa 
Thmpentace Level & Glow Controls 
FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








diesel, electrical, electronic, : 
hold-equipment fields. 


e How It’s Done—Processing is a two- 


part job. ‘Take the cylinder job pic 
tured, for example. 

\ cleaned liner of S.A.F. 4140 steel 
is immersed in a simple bath of molten 
aluminum; it must have exactly the 
right temperature. As the part heats 
up, the ferrous material is attacked by 
the aluminum (this is why the bath 
must be very hot) and an aluminum-rich 
iron alloy forms on the surface. As 
the part is withdrawn from the bath, 
it presents a “tinned” appearance, hav 
ing on top of the alloy a thin coat 
of pure aluminum 

Phe part, while still hot, is placed in 
a mold and an aluminum casting alloy 
is poured around it. The poured alu 
minum fuses with the still-molten alu 
minum on the steel piece. Result: an 
aluminum casting bonded molecularly 
to a steel backing, ready for machining 
into a finned cvlinder. ‘he secret of 
the job is the iron-aluminum alloy 
formed on the interface. That alloy 
locks the dissimilar metals together. 


e Characteristics— ests have shown 
that the Al-Fin bond has a_ tensile 
strength ranging from 10,000 te 17,000 


p.s.i. Shear strengths run from 6,000 
to S.000 psi- 

In figuring out a part combining two 
metals like iron and aluminum, how 
ever, certain angles have to be watched 
For instance, aluminum expands at 
about twice the rate of iron or stecl. So 
if the part calls for a large mass of 
aluminum around an iron core, it can’t 
be used at a very high service tempera 
ture: the bond would be ruptured by 
the forces of expansion Also, if the 
duminum is on an inner diameter, the 
casting cores have to be designed to 
take the stresses imposed as the alu 


minum cools 


Here’s how industry ipplving the 
process today 
Bimetallic pistons. Phe problem in 


piston light weight 
ind also wear resistance. Aluminum is 
light—but wears rapidly. So a cast-iron 
band (in which the piston rings will be 
inserted by the Al-Fin proc 
ess to an aluminum core. Mechanical 
bonds have been used, but Stevens cited 
this drawback: As the piston gets hot, 
the aluminum pushes out against the 


design is to get 


is bonded 


ring; as it cools it contracts That 
means eventual loosening With a 
molecular bond, properly designed, 
there is no “‘interface’”’ motion. 


Pistons bonded by Allin for auto 
motive use are on the market now for 
special installation. ‘The same basic idea 
is now being tricd in diesel engines (by 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.), and for loco 


motive diescls (by American Locomo 
tive Co. and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works). 


] 


Aluminum bearings. In the active de- 


ind house- 


velopment stage, according to Stevens, 
are heavy-duty bearings of aluminum 
bonded to steel by the Al-Fin process. 
Aluminum thickness runs 0.010 to 
0.015 in. ‘Tests show that the bearings 
conduct frictional heat away rapidly, 
and that the steel backing permits heavy 
loadings. Studies are now underway so 
that manufacture of the bearings can 
be simplified, and costs reduced 
Bimetallic housings. |’requently, gear 
housings and the like have to be mad« 
of castings because lightweight metals 
won't take the abrasive wear at critical 
points—like shaft or bearing supports. 
In new designs now being. studied, 
aluminum for the casting takes care 
of the weight penalty; a bonded-in steel 
insert takes the wear. Detroit Arsenal 
is working on such housings for ord 
nance equipment. 
Bimetallic brake drums. Dissipation of 
heat in brakes has been a_ poser for 
vears. Various tricks have been tried: 
shrink-fitted aluminum fins, large heat- 
dissipating surfaces, and the _ like. 
Bonded aluminum fins are reportedly 
proving successful. According to Ste- 
improved heat dissipation in 
minimizes the heat checking 
(minute cracking) that occurs on fric- 
tional surfaces. Stevens added, how- 
ever, that for best efficiency forced venti 
lation of the aluminum “heat-ex- 
changer” is a big help where brakes 
handle heavy loads. 
e Other Uses—In the clectronic and 
electrical fields, bonded aluminum and 
ferrous metals are under study. ‘Typical 
examples include _ transmitting-tube 
cooling radiators that dissipate 25 kw. 
of heat, radar subassemblies, tubes for 
special military equipment, eddy-cur- 
rent clutch components 

Bimetallic bonding is also making its 
vay in the houschold-equipment field. 
S. W. Farber, Inc., bonding a 4-in. 
thickness of aluminum to stainless steel 
ooking wear. ‘The aluminum provides 
good and even heat conductivity; it 
resists staining in usc 

Over in England, Fairchild’s licensee, 
Wellworthy Piston Ring, Ltd.. has 
idapted the process to a variety of auto- 
cvlinder heads; cv] 
bearings; and 


vens, 


brakes 


motive applications 
inder_ barrels: pistons 
brakedrums 


UPPER-AIR RECORDER 


\ nondestructible ‘‘flving 
rapher” has been developed by United 
\ircraft Corp’s engineers for the Navy's 
Bureau of Ordnance. Its job: to fly in 
the nose of a rocket and record such 
data as air pressure, temperature, and 
speed continuously on a 6-in. steel tape, 
150 ft. long. By using the recorder and 
plavback technique, Navy technicians 
won't need to depend on claborate 
rocket-to-ground radio signaling. 

The recorder weighs about 46 Ib., oc- 


stenog- 
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| Whovrably. while véwy young was ag 


frightened by a wing collar .. 


Mir. wHorrasty’s office is very Olde 
English ...except for phones, typewriter, 
cover girl secretary and P. Wilfred himself. 

He’s late English, and looks like What 
The Well Dressed Man Will Wear Next 
Year...a worrier, awfully Correct Thing, 
and wouldn't be caught dead with his tie 
crooked—goes with the business, I guess. 

But he’s no dope...does very well with 
Wulspen Woolens, Ltd., importing fancy 
Suitings for two-hundred-clams-per-copy 
tailors, and a few big manufacturers. Sends 
out catalogues, swatches, quotations ...a 
natural for a postage meter. 

I popped in on P. Wilfred of a Monday 
a.m.,and by appointment, of course. Cover 
Girl was just uncovering the morning mail. 

P. Wilfred warmed up to the postage 
meter... Buying postage by having the 


postal chaps set the meter was novel— 
but sound, very! Because no stamp with 
stickum on its back was too bally practical, 
what? Dampish days they did clot? 






NEW DESK MODEL!...The DM 


is a postage meter for everybody 


phone—but it stamps and seals 
mail of all kinds and classes’... 
Write for descriptive folder...today! 


Keep a short stock of stamps, and run 
shy of threes, say—then what? Two and 
one look messy, while five was too much... 
many a mickle makes a muckle, mustn't 
forget! With a big stock, stamps get lost— 
or lifted, eh? But postage in a gear ratio 
—couldn’t get around it! Clever, utterly! 
...1 wondered who was selling who! 


Printinc one’s postage—charming! 
Recalls the royal prerogative, King’s signet 
ring and that sort of thing! ... Print any 
value stamp with those jolly little levers? 
Devastatingly ingenious! Print postmark? 
And a postmark advertisement—splendid! 
Seals envelope, too? Remarkable! 

P. Wilfred babbled on... So pleased 
with the meter’s “accounting aptitude.” 
And metered mail moves fast through the 
postoffice—jolly well should! . .. 

If | ever saw a sale in the well known 
bag, it was PWW...Then he just froze up! 

**Wonderful machine, old man, but not 
for us. Wool trade wrapped in tradition, 
y’know. Meterstamps may be not dignified” 

. P. Wilfred goes out to see a buyer... I 
don’t know whether to smack him or spit! 


Originators of the postage meter.. 
machines ...offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada, 


Well, who comes up fighting, but Cover 
Girl! “Dignity!” says she. **Let’s show him 
some of the mail we get! A postage meter 
might help me make a lot more dignified 
departure nights, too!” 

In PW’s wastebasket were thirty-one 
meter-stamped letters! Cover Girl starts 
thumb-tacking envelopes on the display 
board... When PW gets back, his eyes 
pop at the show of meter-stamped mail 
from top drawer tailors, banks and stores 
all over, Madison Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 
Rochester; his local bank, New York banks, 
London banks; English mill agents, two 
Bond Street shops .. . Has metered mail a 
class clientele? You tell “em! Or let PW do 
it—he burbles! . . . | couldn't marry Cover 
Girl (ineligible—me) but gave her the best 
lunch anybody could buy! 


DicGniry—or don’t mention it—there’s 
a job in every office that a postage meter 
does best... and a meter model for every 
office, small or large! If you want to see a 
list of dignified metered mail users . . . call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write 
for,““So You Have No Mailing Problems?” 


PITNEY- sowes Postage Meter 


apa neg : ; (?1) PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 
Lon ¢ le large. ¢ you . - o . 
: saws Oe oe ee 1406 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


. largest makers of mailing 
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GLUE 





POLYTHENE-LINED PAPER BAG 
PROTECTS MOISTURE-SENSITIVE GLUE 


Multiwall bag with a polythene-coated ply has improved resistance to 
atmospheric moisture over a wide range of temperatures 
«+ plus many other advantages 


V JHEN The Borden Company needed 

an economical, damp-proof pack- 
age for a very hygroscopic powdered 
resin glue, they chose a sturdy, light- 
weight, inexpensive multiwall paper 
bag, one layer of which has a thin coat- 
ing of Du Pont polythene plastic. These 
bags keep moisture out during handling 
and shipping, protect contents until 
used. Compared with many other types 
of containers, the empty bags save up 
to 91% of storage space—save shipping 
costs, too. 

The use of paper coated with Du Pont 
polythene in multiwall bags provides 
these advantages: 

@ better protection against moisture 

@ better chemical resistance 

@ better strength 

@ better grease resistance 
These characteristics are retained over 
a wide range of temperatures. The use 
of a polythene-coated ply also offers 
greater versatility, since film thickness 
can be varied to meet specific require- 
ments. 

Many other ‘“‘hard-to-pack” prod- 
ucts are being successfully shipped in 
these bags, including calcium chloride, 
dry milk, meat trimmings, sodium bisul- 
fite, benzene hexachloride, quicklime, 
various synthetic resins. 

The multiwall bag is only one of 
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many new packaging applications of 
polythene. The new coating technique 
used here is a joint development of St. 
Regis and Du Pont technical men. Du 
Pont representatives will gladly work 
with extruders, molders, or converters, 
or will suggest suppliers who can meet 
specific needs for packaging or other 
uses of plastics. Write today for free 
literature on polythene and other versa- 
tile Du Pont plastics. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Department, Main 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
1, New York; 7 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois; 845 E. 60th St., Los 
Angeles 1, California. 

(Multiwall bag made by St. Regis Paper Co., Neu 
York, New York.) 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








cupies a space about § x 10 in. It only 
works about 110 seconds as the rocket 
veers through upper space. ‘The steel 
tape won't smash, doesn’t burn, can’t 
be ruined by light exposure. 

Armour Research loundation of the 
Ilinois Institute of ‘Technology had the 
basic magnetic-recorder idea. On the 
cooperative project, United, Bell Air 
craft Corp., and Bendix Aviation Corp. 
are working under the technical control 
of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology. 

United’s research department has in 
the works a still smaller version, 6 x 7 
in. in size, that will record 50 messages 
on a 3-in. steel tape. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








A cheaper method of synthesizing cor- 
tisone (for arthritis treatments) from 
soybeans has been discovered by Glid 
den Co. It eliminates the need for 
using osmium, an expensive essential 
in the conventional processes. 


° 
Rectifiers instead of motor-generators 
will power three 5,000-h.p. motors, one 
of 3,500 h.p., to drive the new 86-in. 
wide hot-strip mill at Kaiser Stecl 
Corp.’s Fontana (Calif.) plant. 

° 
Air pollution will concern the American 
Meteorological Socicty at its meeting 
next January in St. Louis. On _ the 
agenda are pollution control, equip 
ment, and research. 

° 
Sharp & Dohme has broken ground fot 
1 S+-million research laboratory at West 
Point, Pa. It’s to be finished by the 
spring of 1951. 5 


e 
Quality control will be studied by a 
new professional group just set up by 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. — Its 
major interest: Components and systems 
in the fields of radio, TV, communi 
cations. 


e 
Rigidized steel tubing will be made by 
Standard ‘Tube Co. under an exclusive 


agreement with Rigidized Metals Corp 
The process rolls textured patterns into 
flat metal, thereby increasing. stiffness, 
strength, and impact value. 

» 
More rubber is recovered from. tire 
makers’ scrap through a new process 
developed by Dasher Rubber & Chem 
ical Co. It removes cellulose, cotton, 
and rayon continuously and rapidly. 

e 
Refrigerated storage centers will be in- 
stalled by Northwest Airlines at key 
points along its routes. Hach will hold 
more than three tons of perishable cargo 
at temperatures as low as —129’. 
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How to eat fire—and like it 


“What the eves see the mind must believe,” 
chants the side-show barker. 
Not many of us know the fire-eater’s secret, but it’s 


no secret to many manufacturers that Armco 


ALUMINIZED Steel eats fire — and likes it. They know 


that neither the steel base nor the aluminum coating 

can do this heat-resisting job alone. It’s when 

the two metals are bonded together that they resist 

temperatures as high as 1250° F. without heat damage. 
This special-purpose stecl is widely used 

in many products that require resistance to heat and 

corrosion as well as a high degree of heat 

reflectivity. Car mufflers and tail pipes, home heaters, 


ARMCO 


STEEL CORPORATION 


parts for gas and electric ranges, inner casings 

for floor furnaces and hot water heaters — these are 
just a few of the consumer products that extra- 
quality Armco Atumtnizep Steel makes more useful, 
efficient and durable. And it also makes these 
products more readily salable, to meet today’s stiffer 


competition. 


ALUMINIZED Steel is another in the long list 
of special-purpose stecls created by Armco Research. 
Manufacturers who want to give buvers 
extra value and quality use it in their products and 
identify this special steel with that familiar 


buying-guide — the Armco trademark. 
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BRMCO 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM V, 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 








““TANGIBLE 
EVIDENCE”’ 











A REPORT TO INDUSTRY 
of our ability to help you 
improve YOUR Labor Re- 
lations as we have done 
for others. 
Tear out and clip to your 
letterhead for your FREE 
copy. 








The Robbins Co. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


SANTA COMES EVERY MONTH 


Yous se 


R Seec CUSTOMERS 


will long, long remember this 


° ° 
welcome, impressive GIFT! 
The Fashion Forum of the NATIONAL TIE OF 
THE MONTH CLUB* selects the smartest EXCLU- 
SIVE DESIGNS and pedigreed fabrics. The 
Membership Questionnaire’ guarantees each 
member Ties to suit his personality. You pre- 
sent a clever miniature tie with member's name 
gold stamped in a beautiful gift box. Each 
monthly selection is gift wrapped and shipped 

in your name. It is sure to please. 
















SILVER GOLD —— 
REMEMBERSHIP REMEMBERSHIP 
6 or 12 months 6 or 12 months 


$3.50 Ties 
12 —— pecs “ee Value) 
6 Ties ($21.00 waive) 
Your cost $1 


Your cost is $25 
6 Ties ($15.00 Value) 
Your cost $12.50 











All ties regularly featured at the HOTEL ee 
TIE BAR at these prices,—wor 


Treat yourself too! ‘‘Be the Best Tie'd Mon. in tooe | 


MAIL US YOUR LIST TODAY! 


HOTEL STATLER 
Fi—E BAR NEW YORK 


“AUTHORIZED LICENSEE 






MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


$2450 plus Fed. tax 
(Supplies Extra) 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 
NO RIBBONS 
NO INK 





Pat. appld. for 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape —up to 20 addresses per minute 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, 
easy to use 

Will also print from 
typed labels attached 
to your business forms. 
At your office supply 
dealer, or write to — 


a aa 


5508-8 Excelsior Ave. . Minneapolis 16, Minn 
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INVENTOR W. 


D. Buckingham looks through dark filter at his Telcoarc, a... 


Concentrated Brilliance 


Western Union’s Telcoarc is 
an improved zirconium-arc lamp 
that offers a highly concentrated 
source of very bright light. 


Zirconium burns with a_ brilliant 
flame. During the war, this principle 
was adapted for high-power searchlights 
This week Western Union ‘Velegraph 
Co. engineers disclosed that major im 
provements in zirconium-arc lamps had 
produced a new lamp for industry. 

e Portable—The new lamp was discussed 
this week by W. D. Buckingham, W. 
U. researcher, before the Society of 


Motion Picture Engincers, in’ Holly 
wood. It is a portable job, simple to 
operate. Yet it produces a_ brilliant 
light that can be useful in the projec 
tion, television, photographic, litho 
graphic, and photocopying industrics. 

The Telcoarc, as it is called, is not a 
radically new idea in lighting. But it 
does represent a considerab le improve- 


ment over the “Concentrated Arc” 
lamps produced by Western Union dur- 
ing the war. ‘The wartime lamp oper- 
ited in an atmosphere of argon and was 
enclosed in a glass bulb. ‘Telcoarc runs 
in the open air Ihe new model, 
according to the lighting engincers, has 
much greater efficiency, produces a high 
output of radiation in the infrared and 
ultraviolet ranges 
glass to cut off those rays 

e Properties—T'elcoarc produces a uni- 
formly bright, sharply defined spot of 


because there’s no 








‘ 
az 














WORKING PARTS of 
small. Zirconium “fuel” 
the tip of each rod. 


Velcoare are very 
is the tiny disk at 


dazzling brightness. 
1,000-watt ‘Telcoarc, operating at 55 
volts and 18 amperes alternating cut 
rent, has a light source 0.2 in. in di 
with brightness of 130,000 
candles per sq. in. ‘That’s 20 times as 
bright as a similarly rated tungsten 
lamp. The total light produced is of the 
order of 20,000 lumens 

One example of its potential use: A 
16-mm. projector using one of the 
1,000-watt ‘Teleoares will produce three 


For example, a 


amctcr, 
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times as much usable light as it will 
with a comparable tungsten lamp. 
Since the new light comes from a tiny 
source, sharper, clearer pictures are pro- 
jected. As a result, a 16-mm. projector 
could be used with much larger screens 
than are possible with tungsten lamps. 
e Tiny Tube—The light is produced by 
burning zirconium in an electric arc. 
Ihe source is a tiny tube about 1 in. 
long and } in. in diameter. ‘he tube 
is made of nickel or molybdenum (it 
could also be platinum). It contains 
a pressed pellet of powdered zirconium, 
nickel, and other materials, with  zir- 
conium running about 87%. 

When the are is struck, the zircon- 
ium burns. Curiously enough, the 
product of combustion (zirconium ox- 
ide) also burns. ‘That means compara- 
tively long life. At 1,000 watts, the 
tiny electrode is equivalent to about 12 
ft. of conventional carbon rod—on a 
life basis, that is, not on brightness 
An additional advantage is that the 
products of combustion are not toxic, 
so special ventilation is not required. 
There is no fire hazard. 

Western * Union scientists sav that 
the life of a }-in. electrode at 650 watts 
output is about 24 hours; at 1,000 watts, 
about 6 hours. ‘The electrode is simple 
to install or replace. 

e Natural Spectrum—According to color 
experts, the light source produces a 
continuous spectrum resembling sun- 
light—with all colors, and no exaggera- 
tion. ‘They compare the lamp’s_per- 
formance with that of the sun in the 
carly moming. Its rays in the ultra- 
violet spectrum give off twenty times 
as much energy as a quartz mercury 
vapor lamp working at 2,600 angstroms. 

In a searchlight application, the new 
lamp produced 7-million beam candle 
power. (A tungsten filament lamp of 
the same wattage in the same cquip 
ment produced less than 500,000 beam 
candlepower. 


PACKAGED IRON 


A common way to buy metal is in 
standard shapes. But, except for bar 
stock, you can’t buy castings like that 
They are generally made to order. ‘Vhis 
weck, Motors & Metals, Inc., 220 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. 18, announced a dis 
tribution system that will allow pu 
chasers to buy standard shapes “‘off the 
shelf.” The available squares, flats, 
rounds, angles, channels, and tees are 
cast of Mechanite high-strength metal 
This system means savings both in 
time and in pattern costs for companies 
that use the shapes on screw-machine 
or special fixture work. 

All shapes are 12 in. long. Sizes 
range from } to 12 in. for squares and 
flats; } to 18 in. for rounds and bush 
ings; 1 to 18 in. for angles, channels, 
tind tees. 
> 
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v0 Mee Compas 


OF GARDNER PACKAGING INGENUITY 








Center locking panel holds toys firmly, is an 
integral part of carton—there's no extra 






partition to insert when packing. Cartons 
store flat... set up quickly ... load easily. 






Point of Sales 
Display Boxes that put the “buy” in “buyers’ market” 


Chances are, you don't make toys. cago. According to Sandee, these 
But if you make anything that’s ingenious and attractive cartons 
sold through retail stores, we're played a big part in making these 
pretty sure you're interested in two new toys the “hottest” items 
the kind of packaging that moves in Sandee’s entire line. Buvers 
goods. That’s why we're showing picked them up at the Spring Toy 
you these Gardner-designed ‘‘show Fair... and shoppers are picking 
window” packages for The Sandee them up in baby shops through- 
Manufacturing Company, Chi- out the country. 


MAYBE WE CAN ADD SALES APPEAL TO YOUR PACKAGE 


If you have a product that needs an extra point-of-sales 
push, a product that’s hard to package, or a new idea 
that needs a new packaging idea, get in touch with Gardner. 
We'll be glad to tackle it. No obligation, of course. 


THE GARDNER BoArRD AND CarTON Co. 


Formerly The Gardner-Richardson Co. 
Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, Middletown, Ohio 
Sales Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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Production UP @ 
Handling Costs DOWN @ 
Accidents OUT ® 


Five models, classified by type of suspen- 
sion; 3 kinds of controls. Capacities % to 
12 tons. All have safety factor of at least 
5. Original low- headroom principle in- 
cluded (no premium). All designed to 
operate on standard I-Beams or can be 
adapted to any make of track. For full in- 
formation write today. 


LO-HED 


ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 


Products of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 
in Canada G ey Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 

Sorporations Limited, 


a! and Toronto. 






WHEN YOU USE A MIKRO 
You Will Find That You --- 





Let us show you how others have 
effected economies and improved 
their finished product through the use 
of MIKRO grinding and dust collect- 
ing equipment specially designed for 
the Process Industries. 

WRITE TODAY —for our new, illustrat- 
ed catalog and information regarding 
our uncharged-for laboratory service 
to help you solve your pulverizing 
and dust collection problems. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chetham Road « Summit, N. J. 


MIKRU=ard:.2:2e8 


the R 











PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM & INCENTIVE 4 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


| ma Ww Vb. 








A WORKMAN PLACES BRICKS IN FRAME either length- or width-wise. Inner guides 
keep bricks in alignment; liquid levels on the frame eliminate plumb lines. 








WITH THE FRAME LOCKED in place, 


operator first lays base layer of cement. 








SCOOP OF CEMENT is placed on top of 
bricks, 


and frame is unlocked and removed. 


Brick-Laying Device Speeds Up Work, Cuts Costs 


A portable, inexpensive brick-laying 
device lays bricks in lots of 8 to 12 
simultaneously. According to its dc 
the contraption steps up brick 
+ times the normal pace, 
in wall construc 


velopers, 
laving 3 to 
saves up 
tion 
For the first brick course, the oper 
ator lavs the device on the base founda 
tion and adjusts it to the width of the 
course. Built-in liquid levels on the sides 
and ends keep construction and align 
ment of the wall accurate; there’s no 
need for plumb lines and string wall 
guides. 
Protruding 


to 36¢ a sq. ft 


on the inner side 
of the frame make placement of cach 
brick casy and exact. After 
mortar are in place, the 
clamped from the course 


guides 


bricks and 
device is un 
by levers and 


shifted to the 
mother load. 
e Source: — Hodgson-Sommers, _ Inc., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

e@ Availability: immediate. 


adjoining position fot 


Compressed-Air Collet Chuck 


Compressed air provides the powe1 
for a new collet chuck which keeps 
work pieces from slipping on a lathe 
or similar turning equipment. 

Pressure for the chuck comes from an 
which develops a thrust 10 
times the operating airline 
Phe unit has cnough holding power to 
keep picces from slipping or twisting in 
the collet even during severe drilling o1 
milling operations At 60 ps... air 
line pressure, the gripping power of the 


ur motor, 
pre SSUTC 
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How Rich is a City? 


- 


T takes more than dollars to define the real wealth 

of a city. No one thing constitutes its richness. 

A city’s worth to its residents derives from a com- 

bination of cultural and economic resources — 

plus the imagination and energy of the residents 
themselves. 

Consider Chicago, for instance . . . consider its 
wealth as one of the world’s outstanding educa- 
tional centers , . . consider its eminence in medical 
andscientific research... its great universities, hospi- 
tals and laboratories, libraries and museums. Con- 
sider the tremendous importance of these great edu- 


cational facilities alone to industry located here. 


Far-sighted businesses looking toward a new locatior: 





Consider Chicago’s strategic location at the hub of 
the nation’s transportation. It is a world airport. 
It is served by vast inland waterways. These are 
but a few of Chicago’s rich endowments. 

The Chicago and Northern Illinois area is also 
the center of a great industrial empire. It is a 
leader in iron and steel manufacturing. It is one 
of the world’s most important wholesaling and re- 
tailing markets. It occupies a unique position at 
the meeting place of agriculture and the food- 
processing industry. 

And beyond all these assets, the Chicago area is 


a wonderful place to live. 


r expansion are invited to write us 


for further information on the advantages of this area for their particular requirements, 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY * PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives. 











we love this kind of an executive 


He isn’tinterested in broad, vague _ than ever before, find our story of 
claims. Facts and figures make up interest—fo his interests! 

his mind. He’s easy for us to talk Writeus for details—write today, 
to because our story ties in with 

cutting costs of his packing and e@eeeeseeeeeeeeseesese® 


shipping, with increasing his pro- Our two modern, fully equipped, 
duction, with stepping up his expertly staffed Designing and 
Testing Laboratories are avail- 
able for the improved packing of 
We believe every user of ship- your products. Get in touch with 
us with regard to this free service. 


profits. 


ping containers will today, more 


General BOX COMPANY 


kkk KE engineered 
shipping containers 





GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 


Cont tal Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 





Send for your free copy of 
“THE GENERAL BOX” 














re 


Genera! Generolift 





Genera! Genero! General General Cleated 


Wirebound Nailed Box Corrugated Corrugated All-Bound Box Pollet 
Crate Box Container 
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collet is about equal to a torque of 
185 ft. lb. 

A safety feature of the unit is a “dead 
man” control. This means that the 
chuck will still hold securely if air pres- 
sure fails. Air pressure must be applied 
to the chuck again before a work piece 
can be released. 

The chuck may be mounted in any 
position. It’s easily adapted, for ex- 
ample, to  cross-drilling operations. 
There is ample clearance between the 
collet and base for the accumulation of 
chips. 

The unit comes with cither a manu- 
ally operated valve or an_ electrically 
controlled air-powered valve. 
e Source: Bellows Co., 222 W. Market 
St., Akron 9, Ohio. 

e Availability: immediate. 





One-Way Plate 


Pie and pastry plates made from Per- 
manente Products Co.’s aluminum foil 
can cut handling time and costs be- 
tween producer and consumer. The 
product doesn’t have to be shifted from 
a tin to a paper plate. It’s processed and 
delivered in the foil container. 

I'he disposable plates are made in 
0.005 and 0.007 gage for bakers, food 
processors, and meat and_ vegetable 
freezers. Sizes are 44 in., 5 in., 6 in., 
and 8 in. in diameter. 

Containers made from the foil are 
said to make cooking and cooling faster; 
the foil won’t discolor, nor will it pick 
up flavors from the food. 

e Source: Foil Kraft, Inc., 3053 Rosslyn 
St., Los Angcles 65. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Negative-Spring Clamp 

A unique industrial clamp has been 
developed from the negator spring 
(BW-—Jul.2°49,p40) by Hunter Spring 
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Phe clamp consists of a length of 
spring which is coiled from cach end. 
Spreading the two coil heads apart pre- 


sents a clamping area between the 
heads. 

[he Neg’ator clamp can be used: (1 
as a vise-clamp for gluing or bonding; 
(2) as a fixture for displays; or (3) as a 
guide for cable or cord. 

The intensity of the clamping force 
depends on the thickness and width of 
the spnng, plus the amount of piestress- 
ing used in making the spring. ‘The 
distance between the coiled heads, to 
which the spring can be spread, is lim 
ited only by the length of the spring. 
Phe tape-like character between the two 
coils can be used to go around corners 
or follow other circuitous paths. 

Ihe Neg’ator clamp covers a range 
of clamping pressures from 2 oz. to 20 
Ib. in S-oz. increments. In size, they 
measure from } in. to 2 in. in width. 
Special pressures and sizes are available, 
although some development work may 
be necessary. 

e Source: Hunter Spring Co., Lansdale, 
Pa. 


e Availability: immediate. 


>. 3. 


Horn Tread-Sure produces an anti 
skid surface on wood, concrete, or steel 
deck flooring. One or two coats of the 
abrasive-filled plastic are, applied with 
any ordinary, short-bristled brush. One 
gal. covers about 50 sq. ft., requires no 
special mixing or thinning. The manu 
facturer, A. C. Horn Co., Inc., is at 10th 
St. and 44th Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y. 

Rayon-enforced hose is designed to 
handle kerosene, fuel oil, and aromatic 
fuels. Its cover of synthetic Neoprene 
withstands cold temperatures and abra- 
sion; two stranded-copper wires dissi- 
pate static electricity. Standard lengths 
are available in diameters from 1 in. to 
14 in. U.S. Rubber Co., the maker, is 
at Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 
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Grooming a 


cost cutting operation 
with OSBORN 
POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES 


aq 99 “ aS te ; . 
(Sq@t Motor Grader ~~ *- 
with OSBORN POWER BRUSHES 


HE Caterpillar Tractor Co., 

Peoria, Illinois, is world fa- 
mous for its earth-moving and 
road-building equipment. 

And typical of the company’s 
high standards of manufacture, 
many exterior metal parts of 
“Caterpillar” Machines are thor- 
oughly cleaned of extraneous, 
rust-forming matter with Osborn 
Power Driven Brushes. 

Shown in the photos above 
are two examples of the effective 
method employed in the removal 
of weld and heat scale from circle 
drawbar assembly and steel 
frames of “Caterpillar” Motor 
Graders. 

In upper left, an Osborn Disc- 
Center* Wire Cup Brush, mount- 
ed on a portable air tool, cuts 
away heat scale from a ‘“‘Cater- 
pillar” drawbar and provides a 


See Osborn's complete line of 
industrial brushes at the National 
Metal Exposition, Cleveland, O., 
October 17-21, Booth No. 817. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


really clean finish for painting. 

In upper right, an Osborn Disc- 
Center* Wire Wheel Brush 
quickly removes weld scale from 
a heavy “Cat” Motor Grader 
frame and leaves the metal sur- 
face in perfect condition for 
subsequent painting. 

This is just one of hundreds 
of “case histories” where longer 
lasting Osborn Power Driven 
Brushes are cutting production 
costs in finishing operations. 

if you have an industrial fin- 
ishing problem, why not let an 
informed Osborn sales engineer 
provide you with cost-cutting 
acts on Osborn Brushes—with- 
ut obligation. 


jemark 


JHE QS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 190, 5401 Hamilton Ave, Cleveland, Ohio 





MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 


Z Osborn 6 Reeee 


INDUSTRY 


POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES + PAINT BRUSHES » MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
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and Tube-Making 
Machinery 


Productionwise, Yoder mills are sur- 
passed only by certain high speed hot 
process mills. But as the first cost of 
Yoder mills, as well as labor and main- 
tenance cost, is less than half, their 
break-even point is correspondingly 





low, and in many applications they also 
show the lowest unit cost. 

Yoder mills are especially advantageous 
1 cold forming and welding pipe and 
tubing in sizes from 14” up to 36” dia. 







when the wall thickness does not exceed 
] f the diameter. No preheating 
or heat treatment is required. 






troduction ten years ago of 
icient Yoder patented 


Tube We , most of the pipe and 
tube mills installed in the U. S. A. and 
fc ountries have been made by 


i-page illustrated book on request. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 





COLD FORMING 


IL 





SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 










TRANSPORTATION 








The Amazing Virginia Ferry 


Phe Northampton is a most unusual 
craft. Once it was an LST, but it be 
came a ferry boat about a vear ago, ph 
ing across Chesapeake Bay between Lit 
tle Creek and Cape Charles, Va 
hough it makes an odd looking ferry, 
the ship’s performance is even stranger 
kor the vessel moves backward or for 
ward with equal case, turns around in 
its own length, and stops in the span of 
a rowboat 
@ What Goes?—How does it manage all 
this un-nautical maneuvering? Th 
answer lies in the ship’s cycloidal pro 
peller, the first one ever installed in a 
commercial vessel in the U.S. 

A cycloidal propeller is probably like 


no propeller you ever saw. To begin 
with, it sticks out of the bottom of a 
hip, rather than out of the stern. It 
has five spade-like blades that point 
directly down into the water. ‘These 
blades are rotated as a unit by the pro 
peller shaft; each blade also oscillates 
on its Own axis 

lo make the boat move, the mech- 
anism shifts the angle of the blades so 
that, through half a revolution, the 
blades push against the water and exert 
thrust; through the other half, the 
blades merely feather the water—like 
canoeing. 
e Advantages—The main advantage of 
the cycloidal propeller is that it gives a 
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ship maneuverability. The man on the 
bridge simply flips a lever changing the 
blade angle to turn his ship around, 
stop dead, or back up. There’s also a 
theoretical advantage in efficiency. Un- 
like a screw propeller, the turning speed 
of the blades on a cycloidal propeller 
is the same at the tip of the blade as 
it is at the root. ‘That means the work 
of moving the ship is distributed 
equally over the whole blade length. 
Partly offsetting this added efficiency, 
though, is the big friction loss caused 
by complicated gear linkage. 

e Northampton—In the case of the 
Northampton, which is owned by Vir 
ginia Ferry Corp., the cycloidal pro 
peller has meant fast, safe docking for 
a ship that otherwise would be tough to 
handle. The propeller, installed last 
spring, was built by Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co. from designs by Professor 
lrederick Kirsten (inventor of the 
Kirsten pipe) of the University of 
Washington. It is mounted in the bow 
of the ship and acts as an auxiliary to 
the regular screw propeller. 

e History—Actually, the principle of the 
cycloidal propeller is nothing new. Its 
carliest form goes back to 1880. Kirsten 
invented a_ fixed-pitch cycloidal _pro- 
peller in 1921 and ran many tests on it 
along the Seattle waterfront. ‘The 
Voith-Schneider Co. in Austria had 
adjustable-pitch cycloidal propellers in 
service as early as 1928. During the 
next 15 vears installations were made 
on many European vessels including car 
ferries, small passenger launches, and 
motor boats. Toward the end of the 
war, both the U.S. Navv and the Army 
equipped some specialized vessels with 
fixed-pitch cycloidal propellers. 


CLEVELAND TRANSIT O.K.’D 


Cleveland’s proposed 13-mi. rapid 
transit system got a clear-track signal 
from voters in the October elections. 
About 54% of those who went to the 
polls voted for an amendment to the 
city charter that will revise the transit 
administration. The changes will make 
Cleveland eligible for a $22-million 
loan from the RFC to build the system. 

Cleveland's traffic plight has grown 
steadily worse over the last three vears. 
Despite this, the transit system has been 
unable to expand—mainly because the 
Citv Council has held out against fare 
ICTCASCS 

he new system will cost about $16 
million, and is slated for completion by 
Jan. 1, 1953. Much of the right-of-way 
has already been graded and cquipped 
with bridges by the Nickel Plate R.R. 
‘The bulk of the construction work that 
remains will be on five underpasses and 
pedestrian subways 

lo pay for the new system, fares will 
probably be set at 18¢, 5¢ above the 
present fares for surface lines. 
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UNDER THE SKILLFUL DIRECTION 
OF ALLIED 


This big bridge in tne “Blue Grass” State has exceptionally heavy 
girders, very long, very deep, fabricated and erected by Allied. They 
are so heavy, in fact, that highways leading from the rail shipping 
point to the bridge site were inadequate for hauling the ponderous 
steel structurals by truck transportation. 

Allied met the challenge of transportation and tight production 
schedules with its usual engineering foresight. The giant girders were 
transported by barge and erected from the water level with floating 
equipment, 

Thus another great bridge grew ‘‘on time’? under Allied guidance 
and know-how. You are invited to send your plans and specifications 
to us to be estimated. 


| 

} 

| Allied crews, working from the 

water level, swing the heavy steel 

girders into place on Edmonson 

| County, Kentucky, bridge. 1350 
Tons fabricated and erected. 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO OUR 
|| SALES ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 























t 
Th | 
ey 
a ave 
Affiliates: 
Clinton Bridge Corporation ¢ Gage Structural Steel Corporation ¢ Midland Structural Stee! Corporation 
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e cng ute 5¢ to $1 Mail Order (and 
in New York 
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There are far more industrial : 
—— Stock Market Thinks the Worst Is Over 


lost through strikes to total time 


available in this state last year If you look at the earnings of the indexes of the prices of retail-store 
was half the national average! big retail stores and then at the prices shares are now around their highs for 
For more information, write: of their stocks, you find a paradox the ycar (chart). 

N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, First-half earnings are way down @ Reasons—Partly, that merely reflects 
Room 176, 112 State St., Al- (table). And, if sales so far in the the general vigor of the stock market. 


second half are any indication, second- But there are at least two other rea- 
half carnings will also be quite a bit sons for the good market action of 
below last year’s. But Standard & Poor’s _ retailers’ stocks 


bany 7, New ¥ ork, 
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better 
they 


(1) Stores are 
position today 
spring. , 

(2) ‘The current rate of consumer sav- 
ing suggests that consumers still are in 
a good position to spend (BW —Oct.1 
"49,p25 
¢ Why Profits Dropped—As a matter of 
fact, sales volume is not principally to 
blame for the stores’ low profits. ‘The 
big drop in net is primarily due to two 
other factors: 


inventory 


than were last 


THE BUYERS MARKET means higher cost 
per dollar of sales—for such items as 
advertising and promotion, customer 
service, returns, ctc. 

THE DROP IN PRICES means that the 
stores had to take big inventory losses 
on stocks of a lot of high-cost 


merchandise. ‘The variation in net 
income within each of the retailing 


groups (table, page 9+) in part re- 
flects the differences in inventory 
position when the price break hit. 


e Variation—This variation among 
stores in the same field of retailing 
tends to obscure another fact: The first- 
half recession also hit the different 


types of stores with differing impacts. 
Variety chains were affected the least; 
mail-order houses were hit the hardest. 
Specialty stores, by and large, did better 
than department stores. Here’s why: 


Department stores. ‘There's no ques- 
tion but that price drops, and the con- 
sequent inventory adjustments, have 
been the major factor here. Beyond 
this, the department stores’ overhead 
expenses are probably higher in relation 
to sales than those of companies in the 


other groups. While they had to cut 


prices, they were unable to cut wages, 
rents, and other operating expenses. 


group, which 
upper-income 
in prosperous 


Specialty stores. ‘This 
caters principally to the 
groups, always does well 
times. And by and large, times are still 
good—particularly for the top-income 
class. In fact, there are more people 
in this group today than ever before. 
So the specialty shops’ sales, on the 


average, have held up. 
Variety chains. This group sells 


mostly to people at the other end 

the income range. Historically, it al- 
ways gains less in good times than the 
department stores, always loses less in 


bad times. And that, it seems, is just 
what has happened this time. Many 
people “traded down” to the lower- 


priced varicty stores 


Mail-order houses. ‘These companies 
do a larger proportion of their business 
in big-ticket merchandise (refrigerators, 


stoves, etc.) than the other groups 
And such sales have been harder hit 
than soft goods. Also, farm income 


has dropped more this year, proportion- 
ately, than other consumer income. 
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There’s Gold 


in those 


Sawdust Hills 





@ Leaders in the wood industry have 
cracked the age-old problem of what 
to do with sawdust, shavings, and cut- 
tings. They are now making wood from 
these ground materials... and finding 


‘ valuable end-uses for it. 


This advance from waste to useful- 
ness comes from years of research and 
experimentation, including develop- 
ment of special bonding resins by 
Durez phenolics specialists. 

A considerable advantage of these 
new Durez resins is that they permit 
control of the qualities of the finished 





PHENOLIC RESIN 


SS 





Cars Companies peau ae Baer a 


Os priest rot sound 
be resins booed no Prep sects 


“RESINWOOD”, manufactured by the ont 

Island Millwork Company, is goon 

Durez-bonded ground wood into 

attractive panels and door face one 
OTHER PRODUCTS 

Pressed flat sheets or panels of processed 

ground wood bagi + suitable for drawer bot- 

toms, table tops, under. and cores. 

Trays, tool handles, hamper covers, hobby 

horses, toilet seats, etc. are being molded. 









board and moldings. Density, color, 
and other characteristics can be varied 
during processing to meet the require- 
ments of specific end uses. The board 
has great impact’strength, resists shrink- 
ing and swelling, can be nailed, ma- 


chined and finished, 


and has all the 


workability of the natural wood from 


which it is made. 


We will welcome inquiries from 
manufacturers interested in producing 
panels or other products from wood 
waste. Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
4010 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


S THAT FIT THE JOB 


”. MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
= INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


\ PROTECTIVE COATING RESIN 
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Mit It’s TINY... // 
but It’s RUGGED! 


o 
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JI 
MODEL “Y” Reset COUNTER 
for STROKE and ROTARY APPLICATION 


This new Model Y"’ Productimeter is easily 
adaptable as an integral part of office 
machines, laboratory equipment, meters, 
voting machines, electronic devices and 
various types of production machinery. 
It's tiny . . but it's rugged —a smoll, 
compact reset counter. Designed particu- 
larly for application where high speed 
counting is involved . . . and precision 
built to give you years of service. 


Send for Catalog Section No. 31. 
DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1906 N. Buffum Street 106 Orange Street 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Providence 3, R. |. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


PRODUCTIMETERS 


SINCE 1879 
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Avoid this health 
hazard—by the push of a button you can 
ride! A Sedgwick Electric Elevator or a 
Stair-Travelor pro widkes a safe, energy-saving 
convenience. Readily installed. Endorsed by 
physicians. Praised by users. N ationwide 
representation 


Write for illustrated booklet 


Stair strain is heart strain. 





MACHINE WORKS 
166 West I5th St., New York 


DUMB WAITERS ¢« DU. 
espe ATORS 








BUILDERS OF VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION SINCE 1893 
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ICE for Alaska: 


Small, Proud, and Profitable 


Citizens Utilities’ assets are small as utilities go. But this 
network of little plants in out-of-the-way places covers a vast 
territory, offers a wide range of services—and earns money. 


“Frontier” plants and diversified services are reasons why Citizens is .. . 


hands on the reins and see what he 
could do. By Mav, 1945, he was one 
of its directors. A year later, he took 
over as president, and was set to install 


It is easy to overlook the Citizens 
Utilities Co. Its $11.1-million of assets 
stack up pretty small beside those of 
the billion-dollar utility giants. 


eNo Overlooker—But Richard | the management he wanted 
Rosenthal didn’t overlook Citizens e Diversity—W hat Rosenthal got when 
Utilities. A Wall Street man cut to a he took over Citizens is a firm which 


can claim an important first in its field. 
No other utility—large or small—is so 
diversified as his. 


non-Horatio Alger pattern, he stumbled 
on the Citizens Utilities Co. in the 
early 1940’s while he was combing the 


list for companies that looked prom It's a two-way diversification, both 
ising. The more he looked, the more geographical and in services offered. 


When Rosenthal wants to inspect his 


Citizens appeared to fill the bill. 
company’s properties, he really has to 


But it seemed to him that Citizens’ 


management wasn’t making the most hit the road. Before he can call it 
of what it had. He hankered to get his quits and head for homequarters in 
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Greenwich, Conn., he has traveled from 
Maine to California, from Alaska to 
Arizona. 

For Citizens’ service area covers well 
over 80 communities—not only in the 
regions named, but also in Idaho, Col- 
orado, Washington, and Vermont. 

@ Services, ‘Too—And its services are just 
as diverse. Its facilities are designed to 
supply some 50,000 customers with one 
or another of the following lines: elec- 
tric power, both manufactured and nat- 
ural gas, water, telephone, and ice and 


cold storage. . 
This means that Citizens offers a covets = ee 
diversification of risk almost like that of by examining his 


an investment trust. Its biggest revenue daily Dodge Reports. 
producer is its electric power division. 
But this year this division will supply 
only 47% of all its revenues, it’s esti- 
mated. ‘Telephone service will supply 
16%: natural gas, 15%; water, 11%: 
manufactured gas, 10%; and the ice 
and cold-storage plants, the remaining. 

Revenues are as well broken up geo- 
graphically as they are by services. 
‘Thus, the northeastern section of the 
nation is expected to bring in about 
28% ot the TOSS; the Far West 25%; 
the Mountain states and Southwest 
23% each, and Alaska the rest. 










E—. CLYDE HOGE dis- 
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¢ Grass Roots—Rosenthal is proud of 2 SALES ENGINEER of Hoge-Warren- 2 CONTACT IS MADE with the gen- 
another aspect of his operation. It is, Zimmermann Co., examines the plans eral contractor, and estimate is 
he says, one of the few genuine “‘grass and specifications on file in Dodge submitted based on accurate facts 


Plan Room, and figures the job. obtained through Dodge Reports. 


roots’ companies left in the business. 

There’s not a large city in all the 
long list of communities in which he 
operates. You could almost call many 
of them frontier arecas—regions whose 
natural and economic resources have 
yet to be fully utilized. 

Rosenthal told his stockholders  re- 
cently, “Ours is an activity which by 
its very nature has a satisfying, creative 
aspect to it,” since “we see small com 
munities develop and grow,” and also 
sce “the extent to which the services 
that we provide help and permit” such 
growth. 

e Wall Street Years—Rosenthal wasn’t 4 SALE! Hoge-Warren-Zimmermann Co. gets the roof deck 
brought up in the utility business. job. This contract typical of many secured regularly 
When the Citizens Utilities Co. was by use of Dodge Reports. 

first formed, he was working his way 
through New York University. He grad 





“Dodge Reports service has been very helpful to us while 


uated in 1936 with a degree in finance. expanding and intensifying our sales effort,” writes Hoge- 
His first job as financial analyst with a Warren-Zimmermann Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. This 30-year-old 
Wall Street brokerage house brought company uses Dodge Reports to locate active jobs. 


him just $17.50 a week. ; 
Then he began to show some differ- You can use Dodge Reports to find your most logical 


ences from the Horatio Alger hero. He prospects wherever new construction creates a market for 
balked at the routine assignments your product or service. 

—" FREE — Send for free copy of “Direct to Your Market”, a 
booklet showing how Dodge Reports can help you sell more 
profitably. Address Dept. "H”’ 


fi DODGE REPORTS 





handed out to him. Three weeks after 
he landed his first Street job, he had 
talked himself into a $35-a-week post 
with a prominent investment counsel. 
An enthusiastic report on a_ profitable 
“sleeper” (a stock no one is paying any 
attention to) landed him an even better 








job with a New York Stock Exchange Daily comneation cone CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
- - coverage in ail states 

member frm. . east of the Rockies. F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 

e Prophet With Honor—Almost imme- Courteous, helpful Dodge 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Men in all principal cities. 





diately he made a name for himsclf 
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SW Big Businesses are using 


CLARK Methods and Machines as the 


quick, sure means TO) ss 
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all-important break-even point, and the 
amazing extent to which they 


SAVE production time, human 
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effort, storage capacity and 
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pictured in the 
MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS 
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This stimulating “‘tell how’ 
magazine, and Clark’s invaluable ‘‘show how’ motion 
pictures, rich with proved money-saving ideas that you, 
too, can use, will be sent to you at no cost. No obliga- 
tion! Simply request them on your business letterhead. 


CLARK Fork Taticks 


AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., R Q 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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with his new employer by warning that 
the 1937-38 market break was coming 
He continued to shine by predicting a 
boom in the shipbuilding industry, the 
salutary effects of synthetic rubber on 
the rubber industry, and the postwar 
boom in “‘independent’’ motor stocks. 

But like some other soothsayers, he 
didn’t always benefit from his own gift 
of prophecy. In 1942, when he got in- 
terested in Citizens Utilitv, he had less 
than $1,000 to his name. But he had 
friends with money and confidence in 
him. And now, as 34-year-old president 
of the company, he is sitting pretty, 
Wall Streeters report. 

e Stockholders Gain—Rosenthal doesn’t 
overlook his stockholders. 

In the 12 months ended June 30, 

1949, net earnings of the company 
added up to over $500,000, or $1.94 on 
its common stock. Full 1949 earnings 
may run over $2 a share, latest esti- 
mates indicate. In 1945, the vear be 
tore Rosenthal took command, earnings 
came to only $179,000, or only 70¢ a 
share. 
e Prospering—It’s undoubtedly _ true 
that part of this rise in net came froin 
a rise in gross revenues. In the latest 
12-month period the gross reached 
$3,724,000—some 54% higher than its 
1945 level. But some of the increase 
grew out of more cfficient operation, 
for recently the company has translated 
as much as 13% of its gross revenues 
into net profits. Before Rosenthal’s 
day, it could convert only 7%. 

‘One thing Rosenthal has done is 
lighten his company’s fixed-charge bur- 
den. ‘Thanks to well planned refinanc 
ing operations, he has trimmed such 
interest requirements to about 25% be- 
low their 1945 level. He has done this 
in spite of some increase in borrowings 
to take care of nearly $3-million in 
property improvements and new-prop- 




















YOUNG AND CONFIDENT, Citizens’ 


Rosenthal likes the company he runs. 
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d billing with Moore Continuous Fanfold Forms 


The dotted line that slashes overhead ~~~ 


One girl. One machine. A dotted line. 

Put them together in your business 
—and they complete almost twice as 
much work as before! The magic dotted 
line holds together sets of Moore con- 
tinuous forms. It lets work hurtle contin- 
vously through typewriter, billing or 
tabulating machine—eliminates waste- 
ful hand operations. 

By bringing mass production to the 
office, Moore continuous forms cut costs 
for every type and size of enterprise. 


Continuous Register Forms and Regis 
Machine 


Fanfold Billing 


4 


Moore designed a Fanfold invoice- 
shipping order for a Massachusetts 
candy manufacturer. Result: work that 
once needed 3 writings was cut to “one 
form — one writing” efficiency — with 
a sharp saving in man-hours! 


Moore forms can cut costs in your business. For 
proof, call your local Moore office 
200 cities, nearly everywhere. Or write any 
Moore factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N.Y.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and 
Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. Also, sales 
offices and factories across Canada. 


in over 


Continuous Interleaved Marginal Punched 


Typewr.ter Forms 


Business Machine Forms 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


offering a complete range of 
t forms * * * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


sompany 


moder ess 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


















Davison products, processes and research 
are planned to serve agriculture and industry 
so that the final effects will mutually benefit 
and profit consumers, workers and owners. 
There are few Davison products as such sold over the 
retail counter, yet Davison co-operation— available 
to agriculture and industry —has expanded until now 
it enters into practically every improvement 
in daily living—better and more economical food, shelter, 


clothing and transportation and many others. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 1949 
PROGRESS THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





erty purchases between 1946 and 1948. 
Stockholders have shared the com- 
pany’s prosperity. Cash dividends this 
year will total at least 70¢ a share. For 
the three preceding years they were 
50¢, and in 1945, only 25¢. Stock- 
holders have also been getting small 
stock dividends (in either preferred or 
common shares) in recent years, 
e Holding Company—Citizens Utilities 
Co. wasn’t always an operating com- 
pany. It had its start in 1927, when the 
Public Utilities Consolidated Corp. was 
organized to take over the control of a 
Sci attered group of small utility operat- 
ing companies 

Like so many other holding com 
panics, the Public Utilities Consoli- 
dated Corp. ended its career in the re- 
organization court during the carly 
1930 depression years. Out of the 
wreckage emerged Citizens in 1935, 
which operated as a registered holding 
company under supervision of the Se 
curities & Ixchange Commission. 

e Shedding—Soon after, the company 
disposed of a Mexican power property 
that it controlled. It kept on shedding 
properties, gradually narrowing its busi 
ness down to that of an electric and 
gas operating company and to the op 
eration, via subsidiaries, of telephone, 
water, ice, and cold-storage properties. 

By 1946, Rosenthal was convinced 

that Citizens was no longer a holding 
company according to provisions of the 
Public Utility Holding Co. Act of 1935 
The SEC saw things his way. And since 
April, 1946, the company has been op 
crating on its own. Its rates are sub 
ject only to the supervision of the 
utility regulatory authorities in’ those 
states where it operates. 
e Trouble—.ven — under Rosenthal, 
Citizens has had its bumps. Weather 
has been rough on two of its important 
clectric properties: those in Nogales and 
Santa Cruz County in Arizona and in 
the northern section of Vermont. 
Utility operating costs too have risen 
to record-breaking heights. 

But the bumps are ironing out. A 
diesel generating plant installed last 
May will help offsct the scarce-water 
problem in Vermont. Another large 
diesel generating plant went into opera 
tion in Nogales Tast month. It can han 
dle that area’s electrical-energy needs 
for some time to come. And operating 
costs have started to come down. 

e Confidence—So Rosenthal feels more 
than ever that his company has a future 
—and can take advantage of it. 

He thinks that he and his staff have 
done their job pretty well, all things 
considered. It looks as though his 4,000 
or so stockholders think so, too. Over- 
the-counter Citizens Utilities common 
stock is now selling at around $11. 
That's the highest it has gone since 
carly 1946, when it reached a tem- 
porary price of S14 
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Class I railroads earned only $39-million 
in August, compared with $85-million 
last year, the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads estimates. Net income for the 
first cight months is around $239-mil- 
lion, as against $423-million in 1948. 

° 
The Veterans Administration is trying 
to scotch a rumor that it will pay its 
$2.8-billion special dividend to G.L.- 
insurance policyholders (BW—Oct.8 
"49,p80) before Christmas. ‘The earliest 
mailing date is still mid-January, says 
VA. 

* 
A dividend boost of 20¢ by the National 
City Bank of New York put its annual 
dividend at $1.80 this year. 


° 
A $25-million bond issue has been 
sold by Richfield Oil Corp. to New 
York Life. The bonds are 2.85% sink- 
ing-fund debentures which mature in 


1974. 


High bidder for the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corp. portfolio of Massachusetts 
mortgages (BW —Sep.24'49,p88) was 
a group headed by the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank. ‘The _ portfolio 
consists of about 8,600 mortgages, total- 
ling about $17.8-million. 

e 
Three eastern railroads estimate they'll 
lose about $48-million in revenues if 
the steel and coal strikes continue 
through October. The Baltimore & 
Ohio would lose about $15-million, the 
New York Central $12-million, and the 
Pennsylvania $21-million. 

» 
Finance classes for women (B\W— 
Nov.20°48,p102) have been expanded 
by the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. It is giving six free weekly lec- 
tures covering life insurance, invest- 
ments, wills, and estates. 

ry 
Iinois Bell got only about half the 
rate increase it was looking for (BW— 
Oct.8’49,p82). It asked for $34-million 
a year more income, received rate 
boosts which will bring $15-million. 

» 
W orkmen’s-compensation insurance 
buyers are being allowed by the New 
York insurance department to figure 
their premiums on a new basis, if they 
have this insurance in other states. 
They will be permitted to combine their 
loss experience elsewhere with their 
New York experience, for rating pur- 
poses. 

@ 
Gamble-Skogmo passed the quarterly 
dividend on its common stock. The 
retail chain’s sales for Aes first eight 
months were off 17.5¢ 





What makes 
your business 
run smoothly ? 


economic research 


Corporate organization | 


expansion and modernization 


e materials handling 


production © purchasing 


e sales and marketing 
e insurance 
« industrial relations 


« systems and methods 


The coordinated functioning of all its 
parts. 


EBASCO’s job is to help you keep your 
business running that way—so that 
no part becomes defective, disturbs 
the efficiency of your organization, 
and cuts down your profits. 


More and more, business management 
is turning to EBASCO for this objec tive 
outside assistance. For EBASCO is a 
team of engineers, constructors and 
business consultants with the broad 
knowledge and technical skills to he!p 
solve problems in business and indus- 
try—anywhere in the world. 


You can eliminate the cost of perma- 
nent additions to your staff, by calling 
on EBASCO specialists when needed. 
Their experience of nearly half a cen- 
tury can help you keep your business 
running smoothly, day in—day out, 
year after year. 


Write for the booklet “The Inside Story of Outside 
Help” describing the many EBAsco services 
available to you. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


Two Rector Street gth8° CONST, 
New York 6, N.Y. “6 “to, 
yy ° 
* 


Ebasco Teamwork gets ie ‘ 
things done anywhere % 
in the world. “tues, tia 
Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial - Industrial Relations 
inspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 
Purchasing - Rates & Pricing « Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods + Taxes - Traffic 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 








A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 


tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 


€ J&H can help you get all three. © We have the experience— 


over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 


fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 


can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 


rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. © Our 


facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 


Write or phone J&H for a representative. We would like to tell 


you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO + SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 


Between GULF PORTS and WORLD MARKETS 


Snti/ LYWKES 
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American Flag 
Trade Routes 


U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 

ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 


FOR YOUR EXPORTS—IMPORTS 


The combination of U. S. Gulf Ports and LYKES 
LINES for exports and imports of Mid-Continent 
and Southern States means fast, economical 
ocean shipping. 

Use the LYKES fleet of modern cargo vessels, 

regularly scheduled on six major world trade 
routes, to gain the maximum results from your 
world trade program. 
Travel The Lykes Way. Comfortable passenger 
facilities are available on all Lykes cargo liners. 
For export-import information or passenger reser- 
vations, write Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. 
C, New Orleans, La. 


LYKES LINES 


mship Co.. Inc. 
HOUSTON GALVES 
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Airlines Show Profits 
In Third Quarter 


| 


The major U.S. airlines are writing 
their third-quarter statements in black 
ink. ‘That looks like a sure thing, even 
though the statements aren’t out yet. 

I'hree things account for the profits 

showing: (1) ‘Traffic has revived, thanks 
partly to a good safety record; (2) planes 
are more efficient; and (3) mail pay 
ments have had a boost. 
e Ten-Million Net—It’s cstimated that 
the four transcontinental lines netted 
about $10-million altogether. ‘Trans 
continental & Western Air, Inc., has 
the best news. It may have made 
around $4-million. ‘That puts the line 
solidly into the black for the first time 
since the war. T’.W.A.’s six-months net 
was $362,000. ‘That looks good to a 
line which last vear lost $5.7-million 
during the first nine months 

The other transcontinental carriers 
also did well. American Airlines, Inc., 
earned, about $2-million in the third 
quarte#, as against about $1.1-million in 
the 1948 period. Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., netted around $500,000 compared 
with a $104,000 loss in the 1948 period. 
United Air Lines, Inc., carned about 
$2-million—a decided improvement over 





New NBC President 


Joseph H. McConnell is new president of 
the National Broadcasting Co. He succeeds 
Niles Trammell, who, at 55, becomes chair- 
man in order to give more time “‘to client, 
talent, and station relations.” NBC's for- 
mer chairman, David Sarnoff, remains chair- 
man and chief executive of the Radio Corp. 
of America, parent company. McConnell, 
43, started in 1941 with what is now the 
RCA Victor division of RCA. In 1945 
he became vice-president and general attor- 
ney of RCA Victor, and two years later 
RCA’s vice-president for law and_ finance. 
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the $734,000 it made in the compa- 
rable 1948 quarter. 

e Repeat Performance—lhis showing 
continues the rising profit-trend that 
showed up during the first half of this 
ycar (BW—Jul.16'49,p76). For the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, the transcon- 
tinental lines made around $14-milhon, 
compared with losses of more than $14- 
million in the 1948 period. (However, 
the carriers made up a lot of the 1945 
loss later on through retroactive boosts 


in mail pay.) 


Detroit Bank Solves 
Teachers’ Budgeting 


School teachers have always faced a 
dificult budgeting problem, because 
their pay is spread over only +0 weeks 
of the vear. Now a Detroit high-school 
principal and a Detroit bank have 
figured out a way to solve that problem. 
e Sponsors—\\ iliam E. Stirton, princi- 
pal of Cass ‘Tech, Detroit's biggest high 
school, thought up the plan. And he 
got the Industrial National Bank to 
put it into operation on an experi 
mental basis. Here's how it works: 

Ihe Detroit Board of Education 
makes all the necessary deductions from 
the teacher's pay and turns the net 
check over to the bank. Then, on the 
Ist and 15th of each month in the vear, 
the bank pays the teacher 1/24 of his 
annual net salarv—either as a cashier's 
check or as a credit to his account. 

e Experimental—Right now, only a 
small group of Cass ‘Vech teachers ar 
taking part in the program. But once 
the bugs are worked out of it, it will 
probably be made available, on a volun 
tarv basis, to all of the citv’s teachers 

Teachers throughout the citv have 
greeted the idea with enthusiasm. ‘The 
bank likes it, too—because it creates both 
good will and new deposits. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS SLIDE 


Profits of all domestic manufacturing 
corporations came to only about $2-bil- 
lion after taxes in the second quarter of 
1949. ‘That's some $400-million, or 
16.3%, below the showing for the first 
quarter. It is about $800-million, or 
29.1%, less than the net reported in 
April-June, 1948. The Securities & Ex 
change Commission says that “the de- 
cline was somewhat more pronounced 
for the smaller-sized corporations.” 

April-June, 1949, profits of corpora 
tions under $1-millioy in size ran about 
35% under those in the first three 
months; they skidded about 60% under 
those in the second quarter of 1948. 
Profits of corporations with assets over 
$5-million were only 15% less than in 
the 1949 first quarter, only 25% lower 
than in the second quarter of 1948. 
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Anyway 


you look at it... 


THE NEW 
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UNIT HEATERS 


Field engineering helped build Jani- 
trol’s new, advanced line of Unit 
Heaters. 

Valuable user performance data and 
field service information were cor- 
related over a three year period as a 
guide to determine the most practical 
improvements required for better 
industrial and commercial heating. 
Then the actual design and construc- 
tion improvements in the new Jani- 
trol Unit Heater line became the 
responsibility of Surface Combustion 
engineering staff. 

This policy of analyzing all practical 
heating requirements first has resulted 
in equipment with far greater user 


A.G.A. Approved for all gases i 





acceptance. So, you can count on 
Janitrol for not only advanced design 
and efficiency but also for practical, 
easy maintenance under all kinds of 
rugged operating conditions. 
Because more and more Janitrol 
Unit Heaters are being installed by 
retailers, in places of amusement, 
restaurants, and all kinds of service 
businesses, special attention was 
given to smart appearance and com- 
pactness. 

In most cases Janitrols will be found 
to be more compact and to provide 
more headroom than other equip- 
ment. Write today for complete 
specifications and installation data. 


A factory qualified Janitrol dealer will gladly 


make a free heating survey for you.. 


. he’s listed 


in the classified section of your phone directory. 


A PRODUCT OF 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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Built by 
Magnavox- 
Approved b 





The oldest name in radio brings you 
the best in audio-visual equipment. 
For details on new fully automatic 
models, write ILLUSTRAVOX, 
2135 Bueter Road, Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 


FIND OUT 
WHY 


INDUSTRY IS 
LOCATING IN 
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| Write for This Pree Book! 
| ‘New Industry Speaks’ 
{ 
i 





Based on the statements of in- 

dustrialists who have recently 

established plants in Santa 

Clara County. Factual and 

free—but write on your busi- 
{ ness letterhead. 


{ Dept. W, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
: San Jose, California 





THE MARKETS 





Last Week’s 10 Most Active Stocks 


Week's 

Volume 
ce 2, Oe 173,200 
ae 142,000 
Graham Paige Motors...... 135,400 
Greyhound Corp. ......... 90,500 
es eee ae 83,400 
SO eee 82,600 
Consumers Power ......... 80,300 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 72,100 
Alleghany Corp. .......... 68,400 
Se on |. a ee 61,000 


* New 1949 bigh. 


High Low Close Pai 
"113 103 114 +3 
*43 42 "44 +4 
2% 13 23 +14 
108 93 10 —4 
*243 22% 244 +14 
12% 113 12} +4 


32h «318328 43 
*243 213 *24% +23 
#33 23 + 43 
a. 8 +14 


The Market Takes a Chance 


There’s a question whether the upsurge in rails signals a 
bu!l market in stocks. But rising prices and preference for low- 
priced shares show speculators are coming in. 


Wall Street’s bulls were bellowing 

triumphantly this week. The stock 
ticker, they say, has finally signaled a 
real bull market. The long rise in share 
prices that began last June was not just 
an ordinary summer rally. It was the 
start of a major move upward. 
e Upsurge in Rails—The thing that set 
the bulls going was the big upsurge in 
the rail stocks this week. The Dow- 
Jones rail average finally pushed through 
the old resistance point of 49.60, set 
on the way down last March. If you 
like, you can say that this officially con- 
firms the earlier bull signal that the in- 
dustrials gave when they pushed up to 
a new 1949 high some time back. 

Another hopeful sign is the appear- 
ance of some real speculative buying in 
the market. Last weck, seven out of the 
ten most actively traded stocks were 
low-priced issues (table, above), always 
the favorites with the speculators. 

e Priming the Market—Solid investors 
curse the speculators when the market 
breaks, but they always welcome the 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial 154.9 154.0 154.2 156.6 
Railroad. 39.7 39.4 39.1 48.0 
Utility... 79.2 79.0 78.1 70.3 
Bonds 
Industrial 99.7 99.7 98.4 95.7 
Railroad. $82.1 81.9 82.0 85.8 
Utility... 99.0 99.1 98.8 94.6 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











fast-money boys when things are look- 
ing up a little. It takes some race-track 
money to get a real bull market started. 

Last week’s list of the ten leaders 
looks pretty encouraging in this respect. 
The top stock was Southern Co., a re- 
cent utility listing, selling around $11 
a share. To give the list some backbone 
there were U.S. Steel (which made a 
new 1949 high in spite of the strike), 
Studebaker, and Consumers Power. 
© Too Soon?—All this gives the bulls 
plenty to shout about. But there are 
Wall Streeters who think the shouting 
is a little too loud and a little too soon. 

For one thing, all the chart readers 
don’t agree that the rails have really 
confirmed the bull signal of the indus- 
trials. The resistance point that the in- 
dustrials penetrated was the previous 
1949 top. The resistance point through 
which the rails have just struggled was 
not. It was established during a rally 
last spring. 
e Big Volume—The gospel according to 
Dow doesn’t give any clear instructions 
as to which resistance point is the sig- 
nificant one. But even if you give the 
market the benefit of the doubt and 
say that the rails have confirmed, there 
still is the question of whether or not 
the Dow Theory holds good in present 
markets. It certainly led traders into a 
trap a year and a half ago when the 
market gave an unquestionable bull 
signal. And if it is right now, then it 
betrayed its followers last June when 
the market gave a clearcut bear signal 
according to Dow rules. 

Shrewd traders say the only thing to 
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do is keep your fingers crossed and wait. 
But, meanwhile, they point out that this 
rally looks a lot sounder than some of 
the upward swings of the past. Its roots 
are in the thousands of buy orders, big 
and small, that have been coming in 
trem investors and traders all over the 
country. This shows up in the volume 
figures. For some time now, daily turn- 
over has been running well over a mil- 
lion shares. 

¢ Buying Mood—What’s behind the 
buying wave? ‘Traders say there are 
many things—idle funds pressing for in- 


vestment, gradual decline in fears of a 
business recession, tempting yields on 
the basis of current stock prices. Also, 
the government’s return to deficit fi- 
nancing has started investors worrying 
about a gradual upward trend in prices 
over a period of years. 

These and perhaps other factors have 
combined to put investors and specula- 
tors in a buying mood. And, fortun- 
ately for Wall Street, the buying has 
come in time to offset the worries that 
naturally arise from the steel and coal 
strikes. 





Net working capital of domestic 
corporations (excluding banks and 
insurance companies) is still climb- 
ing. On June 30, 1949, it stood at 
a brand new peak: $66.7-billion. 

In the second quarter, the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
reported last week, corporate work- 
ing capital rose $900-million above 
the previous high, registered on 
Mar. 31. Causes of the gain: (1) 
a $2.6-billion drop in current debts; 
(2) a drop of but $1.7-billion in 
current assets. 

Short-term debt and accounts 
payable dropped $1.9-billion in the 
quarter. One explanation: the grad- 
ual decline in activity. 
Another: There was less need for 


bus'rcss 


Corporate Working Capital Hits New High 








bank loans, because postwar expan- 
sion plans were nearing completion 
and commodity prices were falling. 
Inventories declined $2.7-billion, 
receivables another $400-million. 
Cash and government bonds held, 
as might be expected, moved up 
sharply. Together they rose $1.7- 
billion. 

At midyear, current assets cov- 
ered current debt 2.18 times. That 
compares with a 2.11 current ratio 
three months earlier. Cash and 
governments alone covered 69% 
of the current debt; back in March 
they covered only 63%. 

Here’s SEC’s report on the work- 
ing-capital picture over the last dec 
ade (in billions of dollars): 











(Advertisement) 


The loans were 
based on beans! 


Sposa HAD BEEN FOR YEARS. Every 
time the candy-maker client of a 
certain bank thought the price of 
cocoa beans was attractive, he bor- 
rowed enough to stock up. 


It was the system he’d always used 
—but only sometimes to advantage! 
If cocoa did go up after buying, he 
was in a strong competitive position 
... could sell his candy at a price based 
on lower costs. But when prices fell, 
he took a loss on his inventory—and 
found it extremely difficult to match 
his competitors’ prices. 

And that’s just what happened late 
last year... what finally decided him 
to ask his bank if there wasn’t some 
way he could reduce that inventory 
risk—operate on a more stable basis. 


The bank was glad.to help... sug- 
gested that he talk to us about using 
the futures markets. That’s how we 
came to outline the simple program 
this manufacturer now follows. 

We suggested that instead of buy- 
ing months and months ahead, he 
should buy only enough cocoa for the 
next six weeks or so. At the same time, 
however, he should se// futures con- 
tracts for like amounts. 


Then no matter what happened, 





Pvc epic Other Cacvent he’d have a fair measure of protection. 
Cash Securities R ables Inventories I ssets Total If cocoa prices fell several cents a 
ae baceccrsseee ee — cig rae "7 gpg pound before he needed more, he 
oo eee 13.9 4.0 8.0 56 14 72.9 could buy his futures contracts back 
1942 17.6 10.1 27.3 7.3 1 83.¢ at a profit—still buy additional cocoa 
194 21.6 16.4 26.9 7.6 1.3 93.8 as cheaply as his competitors. If 
— - post op a = 7 prices rose several cents a pound, he 
1546 02 8 15.3 30.7 37.6 7 108.1 would lose on his futures contracts, 
1947 24.1 13.8 6.4 43.9 1.6 119.9 but this loss could at least be partially 
1948... 24.0 13.9 38.7 48.5 1.6 126.7 offset by the increased price he and his 
: 1949 : : : a competitors would charge for candy. 
3 2 1 g.5 ) 5 
“ae i. a ee 24 14.8 37.1 $5.7 1.4 123.3 Such a program, we said, had to be 
carried on continuously . . . would 
CURRENT LIABILITIES ; Saga: 
Aeecints dat Notes Pasisl Othe Carian greatly simplify his inventory prob- 
Pa Payable Liabilities lem—and make him an even better 
1999 mcilooatsee eco ten Re $21.9 $1.2 $6.9 $30.0 cundiecisicen Siete 
941 26.4 7.1 j Of course, this is only one of the 
4s in igs = é many ways we’ve managed to be of 
ai a ; pe ge ante service to businessmen. 
1945 26.1 10.4 9.7 46 If you'd like to know whether we 
ie a Bap fe sa think a similar program might bene- 
te oe te a aa pie fit you, we'll be glad to discuss the 
1949 possibilities at any time. Or, if you 
Mar. 31...++ee+e, 34.6 11.2 13.4 9.2 prefer, just include the details in a 
Fume 30.... se eeeeeeeee reece 7 6 13.3 6.f letter to— 
NET WORKING CAPITAL Department SC-76 
oo, Ee rey ean Pe rm $24.5 SOR ee ovine als Paes 
1940. essesesesereereeeeetens 27 ee Pe AS ee aivetey ae 60.6 MERRILL LYNCH, 
94 $6. a | Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 
1944 45.6 ie erste eer 65.8 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
945 51.6 June 30 Ruisanes Che wae nuwees 66.7 | Offices in 96 Cities 
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Nov..BEST Quality 


IN COLORED PENCILS 


for OWfce Use 


Leads stronger by test than 
comparable brands 
Brilliant color . . . thin 
leads hold needle point... 
lighter pressure for clean, 
sharp figures . . . instant 
selection—ends finished 
color of lead . . . water- 
proof 








For most efficient work 

choose Omega. Order 

a supply Today. : 
4 


aa 






The pencil with the 
special Tryrex shape 
that fits your hand— 
will not roll. 


Neuwixee 


COLORED PENCILS: 





Free sample if requested on 
your letterhead 


Maker of FUTURA DAMASCUS 








makes Man-Hours 3 to 4 times 
more productive Gecawse..... 


10 cu, ft. bucket hauls 4 times as much 
+ per trip as ordinary hand wheelbarrow, 

Operator makes more trips per hour 
>. . power (4 h.p, gas) does all the 

hard work, 

Moto-Bug travels 11/2 to 4 m.p.h, fore 

ward and reverse .. « has easy, posi- 

tive steer, 

Flat-bed platform (1200 Ibs, capacity) 
+ and operator riding step also available, 
—-—— Send for complete facts —=—— am, 


j To: KWIK-MIX CO.,* | 

Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wis. 4 

| Please send bulletin on low-cost Moto-Bug. i 

SIMAMR A oncg hae scocco once cn eae ee | 

PET. do dGe ccc sdwawns suSeiee ss ckvemeaoms 1 

| Ta vcs pape 00h be KSU hiss cxcowneee seen 1 

| SeUN exe asesbscasnegeeanse een STATE... ....00 | 

(*Koe ] | Subs diary KM930) H 

erecta inch cea nc ed a Nas ca ee 
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RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., Springfield, N. J. 





(bottom), have 
showdown date in C.LO. with... 


The last time there was a major split 
in the ranks of American labor, 10 
unions broke away from the A.F’.L. and 
launched the C.I1.O. From that schism 
developed the unionization of mass 
production industries, a labor move 
ment 15-million strong, and a vast new 
political force 
e Another 1935?—Another labor split is 
looming. And in broad outline, at least, 





the situation bears some resemblance to 


LEFTISTS ed Bridges (top), _— 





RIGHTWINGERS [nn Wane 


(top), 
Reuther (bottom). So there’s a big question. 


Will CLO. Split Apart? 


Communist issue near climax. Division might mean a new 
group headed by Lewis. But party-line federation is more likely. 


fateful 1935 when the C.I.O. was born. 

Now, as then, the labor front is dis- 
turbed and strife-ridden (page 21). Now, 
is then, millions of wage and salary 
carners remain to be recruited by zeal 
ous, resourceful organizers. Now, as 
then, a “radical” group of unions is at 
cross-purposes with the reigning labor 
hicrarchs. 

And now—as in 1935—management 
faces the prospect of trouble: new juris 
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dictional feuds, competitive and fren- 
zied organizing, interunion rivalry for 
greater employer concessions. 

e@ The Issue—The first act of the drama 
will unfold in Cleveland on Oct. 31. 
That’s when C.1.O. starts its 1949 con- 
vention. ‘The overwhelming issue at 
that meeting will be the fact of Com- 
munist influence in the C.I.O. 

Since it broke away from A.F.L., the 
C.1.0. has been bothered by a canker- 
ous internal growth: communism in 
union policy-making jobs. John L. 
Lewis, first president of C.I.O., let it 
get started. He permitted Communists 
to move in on the ground floor of the 
new industrial union drive. 

e Drastic Cure—Since 1946, C.1.O. has 
been seeking some remedy, short of 
surgery, for its internal problem. Now, 
the union’s top officers seem to feel 
that there’s just one sure cure—cutting 
pro-Communist unions out of C.1.O. 

Chat may mean a third union fed- 

eration in America. 
@ Job for Lewis?—There’s talk of a fed- 
eration headed by John L. Lewis. It 
would include his United Mine Work 
ers and District 50, along with orphaned 
C.1.0. left-wing unions and any inde 
pendents that could be lured in. 

Lewis still hates Communists, as 

such. ‘They get short shrift in his 
U.M.W. But he has grudging admira 
tion for their industrial-union work. 
Since he compromised once between 
his strong political and union views, 
conceivably he could again. 
e Alternative Setup—But it’s more likely 
that a split in C.1.O. might result in 
what the Communists have called a 
“third trade-union center’’—with the 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers and International Longshore- 
men’s & Warchousemen’s unions as the 
main cogs. Meshed with them would 
be other left-wing unions from C.I.O. 
the small but strong Fur & Leather 
Workers; the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers; the Farm Equipment Work- 
ers (which may merge with U.E. in the 
next few weeks); the Office & Profes- 
sional Workers; the Public Workers; 
the Food & ‘Tobacco Workers; the 
American Communications Assn.; the 
Fishermen & Allied Workers; the Fur 
niture Workers; and the Marine Cooks 
& Stewards. 

Such a group could have about 1-mil 
lion members—if the leftist unions took 
the bulk of their memberships out of 
C.LO. But that is unlikely. A strong 
right-wing group in U.E., for instance, 
already has told C.1.O. it will stick with 
it, come what may. 

e No Compromise—C.1.O.’s top leader- 
ship—including Philip Murray—says it’s 
willing to take a loss in members rather 
than compromise with the leftists. Last 
year, for the first time, Murray quit try- 
ing to hold together the right and left 
wings of his organization. He con- 
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‘ 4 
Woodcut, 1880, courtesy The Bettmann Archive 

Invenior Crawford claimed: “By this device a horse can clean his 

own stable, cut his own feed, run a thrasher, fanning mill, corn 


sheller, or corn mill, churn, saw or pump, wash buggies, 


clean windows, or wet down lawns, water stock, and put out fires.” 


History is full of examples of the 
literal application of horsepower to problems of power 
transmission, many of which were entirely impractical. 
Twin Disc has devoted 31 years to a program of continuous 
research and development in the field of power transmission. 
Today there is a Twin Disc product that is the practical 
answer for every job where power must be applied... 
in all types of construction, lumber, petroleum and farm 
equipment and in the marine and machine tool fields. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 





Pr Take-off 
= Machine Tool 


Clutch 


wiliDise. 


CLUTCHES ane’ DRAULIC DRIVES 
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KOPPERS-ELEX Precipitators give you 
guaranteed recovery of valuable materials! 





Now you can recover valuable materials, 
by-products, catalysts, ete. from indus- 
trial gases . . . get guaranteed results at 
any efficiency you specify ... with Kop- 
pers-Elex electrostatic precipitators! 

All over the country, Koppers-Elex 
precipitators are proving their capacity 
to make recovery profits: one plant re- 
ports efficiencies of 98% and 99% ... 
even though only 95% was specified. A 
paper mill operator reports salvage of 


$2240 worth of soda ash a week... 30% 
better recovery than guaranteed! 

Now you can get this same extra 
service and performance in your plant. 
Specify Koppers-Elex for recovery at 
any efficiency... recovery that’s uniform, 
without night rapping! With Koppers- 
Elex, one company is entirely respon- 
sible for the success of your installation. 
Get the complete story. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today! 


PE ~ ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 


Vy y “, 


| Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 





KOPPERS 


Company : 


SS 
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AGGEOUS 5.065 605 
Co ECP IE ae 


210 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Please send me free information on Koppers-Elex Precipitators. 


Wy J) I process....... 
' \ J, MMM... ene 
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JOHN L. LEWIS let Communists move 


into C.LO. in 1935. Now, leftists may 
try to get him to head a new federation. 


demned “protagonists of the Soviet sys- 
tem of thinking in C.1.0.” 

But when there were angry cries from 
the convention floor to “throw the reds 
out,” Murray urged restraint. 

Odds are against any such attempt to 
curb anti-Communist tempers at the 
convention in Cleveland this year. 
Vhere’s a substantial, hard-bitten bloc 
led by Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Auto Workers, that wants a 
quick, fast ultimatum to party-line 
unions: Follow C.I.O. policies or for- 
feit vour rights as C.I.O. unions 
e Counter-Ultimatum—U.E:. and its fel 
low Icft-wing unions have been laying a 
careful ground-work for action if C.1.O. 
moves against them. 

Among other things, U.E. has de- 
manded of Murray: (1) an end to raid 
ing of U.F. and fellow left-wing unions 
by right-wing C.I.O. affiliates; and (2 
a C.1.O. pledge to permit any union to 
formulate and follow its own policies— 
on political action, membership in the 
Communist-controlled World Vedera- 
tion of ‘Trade Unions—and still con- 
tinuc naming vice-presidents and execu 
tive board members. 

U.E. told C.1.O.: Accept these terms, 
or we'll withhold per-capita taxes. 

Murray said the ultimatum wasn’t 
worth considering. Other C.I.O. leaders 
called it ‘a manifesto—obviously made 
by the Cominform, and not a_ trade 
union document.” 

On the issue of whether part of the 
C.1.O. will be controlled by Moscow 
policy, the bulk of the industrial unions 
are prepared to wage a determined fight. 
The heat of that battle may sct off an 
explosion that could keep the labor 
front in turmoil for the next few years. 
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T-H Fight Still Alive 


Bills to repeal or amend 
law carry over. But Truman 


leaders probably won't do more 
than skirmish next year. 


Adjournment of Congress this month 

won't end the present session. When 
congressmeu go back to work in Jan- 
uary, the bills to repeal or amend the 
‘Taft-Hartley act will be right where 
they are now. 
e 'I'wo Measures—That means Congress 
will still have to consider one bill which 
has passed the Senate, but still hasn’t 
come up in the House. ‘This is the bill 
that incorporates Sen. ‘Taft’s amend- 
ments to ‘T-H. 

Another bill that carries the House 
version of changes to ‘T-H is tied up in 
the House Labor Committee. ‘The com 
inittee is split right down the middle. 
e Tub-Thumping—During the congres 
sional recess, organized labor will do 
some tub-thumping for ‘T-H repeal—and 
carefully test the response it gets. 
Whether there will be another brass 
knuckles fight in the SIst Congress over 
labor legislation depends on whether 
union politicos count any gains made 

One place they might pick up some 
strength is a special election in the 4th 
Congressional District in San Francisco. 
\.F.L. is backing its state president, 
Jack Shelley, to fill the House seat left 
vacant by the death of Rep. Welch. 
Shelley, who is running on the Demo 
cratic ticket, has made ‘T-H repeal a 
major issue in his campaign. 

Should Shelley win, labor will say 
the victory shows that a new battle for 
repeal should start immediately when 
Congress gets back. 

But labor spokesmen concede that 
one vote won't change the 1949 results 
Vhev need 20 additional votes in the 
House, arfd three or four in the Senate. 
So if they can’t pick up that many 
and right now the best guess is that 
they can’t—then the unions aren't likely 
to make another serious fight against 
l-H in 1950. Instead, they will con- 
centrate ,on politics- to get union 
minded men named in 1950 congres 
sional elections 
e Hard to Sell—The fact that some of 
the biggest strikes since 1946 have come 
along this fall will make it harder to 
get concessions from ‘T-I1 backers on 
any controversial points. Labor dis 
putes usually make Congress feel—and 
act—tougher toward unions. 

hus, Democratic leaders probably 
won't press an anti-T-H fight this year. 
‘They would prefer to skirmish again in 
January on side issues. Then they would 
make the real fight for l'aft-Hartley 
repeal after the 1950 clections. 
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of reading uare Span. eye grasps units single words, 
Square Span to make your and faster. Material Flow 
is supposed reading easier Rapistan Equipment 
brings the in handling with important 
same results materials — this difference: 
Square Span is but Rapistan has been proved in all 
an experiment, equipment thoroughly kinds of 
handling The Floor-Veyors 
situations. shown in this ad 
increased 150.3% 
production per man hour! 
And Rapistan conveyor 
another installation 
cut unloading from $17.10 to 
costs $1.90 per car! 
In the a single Rapistan 
first year, power belt 
cut payroll more than 10 times 
costs its price! 
Wherever Material Flow 
Rapistan Equipment 
has been immediate savings If you are manpower to 
installed have been realized. now using move materials, 
chances are cut payroll do the job and 
you can costs... faster... increase 
your by installing You choose what you 
profits Rapistan conveyors. exactly need: 

a SINGLE for fast a between-floors ora 
SECTION truck loading, POWER BELT, complete 
MULTIFLOOR _ The cost delivery your savings 

SYSTEM. is low... is prompt... are immediate 
and — To get on how Material 
substantial. the facts Rapistan Flow Equipment 
can work whatever your just fill out the There’s no 
for you... business .. . coupon below! obligation. 
ee ee ee { 
| The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc., 38 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. l 
| = 7 | 
| Manufacturers of ] 
I 
| 
| MATERIAL EQUIPMENT | 
! = ! 
Send me your free booklet RAPISTAN MATERIAL FLOW AT WORK! | 
| ee Pee hccuesicchisnchpeReomamiapaicid 
FIRM ee : — ae ee 
; Gece 
OE STATE -_ | 
| = 


z eA 


CONVEYORS POWER OR GRAVITY + PORTABLE OR STATIONARY 
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How Do Your Office Wages Compare? 










































































Answer may determine whether your shop is potential tar- City Ranki 
get for 1950 union drive. BLS broadens survey to include 17 cities. Y g 
Average weekly pay of office 
The way your office salaries shape up BLS broadened and revised its survey jobs (held by women mostly) 
now may determine whether you are — this vear. It covered 17 key cities, in- stacks up this way 
: < : f Pe a c : * 
likely to face a serious union organizing _ stead of the eight checked in 1945. And (1) Los Angeles $48.6 
drive in 1950 it included more women this year than 9) Washineton 48.12 
: - ’ = : 5 . 
Both A.V.L. and C.I.O. have again — last. But figures still are comparable 3) Seattle ; 46.03 
started after the 6-million white-collar with those of 1948. (4). Portland. Ore ' 4599 
workers in earnest. Union strategists Wage gains in five of the cities that FF) OMICRIO. ois casas oss 
have studied comparative office-wage — were surveved last year include: Scattle, 6) Cleveland oa. Oe 
figures (table, below) to pinpoint places $43.48 to $46.03; New York, $41.52 to NSW ROK os os oss. Se 
F > 5 > ) . 5 
where organizing drives will start. $44.34; Dallas, $38.23 to $41.21; At- . Philadelphia... 41 a4 
Good figures on white-collar pay lanta, $37.52 to $40.98; and Boston, i — (women only) =_ 
ac aes (10 anti ean 
were hard to come by until last year. $35.49 to $37.71. Three cities—Den- iD “a iy pe 
¢ ’ ( ) ichmond, a. oe 
It was only then that the Bureau of — ver, Buffalo, and Milwaukee—weren’t 12) St “at 40 be 
7 C12} me: F 23 
Labor Statistics undertook a survey of — rechecked. (13) Hartford 30 57 
the salaries paid in representative in- The pustness WEEK table lists onl aN Gane 39 68 
dustries in key cities. Its study covered highest and lowest salaries for each oc (15) Minneapolis-St. Paul, 39.35 
men and women office workers in 24 — cupation in all cities, by industries. You 16) Boston 37.7] 
common occupations (BW-—Jul.17’48, can get more detailed information direct 17) New Orleans 37.69 
p98 from BLS if vou need it 
r Transportation 
; Finance, Ins. Communication 
All Industries Manufacturing Wholesaling Retailing and Real Estate Public Utilities Services 
High Lou High Low High Leu High Low High Lou High Lou High Low 
Billers (billing machine)... Female $46.00 $35.50 | $46.50 $34.00 | $45.00 $35.00 | $45.00 $31.00 | $42.00 $36.00 | $48.00 $38.50 | $.... $.... 
Sele Sea: ——}—__—— ae eo Sa an = 
[sates stevie machine).... F 48.00 34.00 52.00 42.00 eines te 45.00 32.00 nectar eee 
Bookeepers (hand) ........+.M 70.50 53.50 | 76.50 56.00 | 78.50 52.50 | 83.00 56.50 ee a i ae Ss ee 
F 62.50 _ 45.00 63.50 44.00 66.50 41.00 58.00 41.00 65.00 40.50 49.00 70.50 45.00 
Bookkeeping Machine r ae res 
Milam A os og sie o's bora F 54.00 41.00 58.50 44.50 57.00 38.50 50.00 36.00 : Mee ey 
Bookkeeping Machine 
cy aaa ares F 44.50 35.00 53.00 36.50 48.50 37.00 47.50 30.50 ae errant mee see 
Calculating Machine Nia Gasca 
(Comptometer).... 0.2.00 .F 46.00 35.50 47.50 39.00 52.00 34.00 51.00 32.00 43.50 31.00 48.00 38.50 kta Dainese 
a pa a - —— —— 
Calculating Machine 
Re rere F 48.00 35.00 50.00 34.50 48.50 37.00 43.50 32.00 41.50 34.00 Senne succes apaeals 
Clerks (accounting). ....+.0+++ M 62.50 47.00 | 60.50 4650 | 64.00 44.00 | 68.00 42.00 | 57.50 43.00 | 5850 5250 | 74.50 47.50 
we ___F 50 38,00 51.50 40.50 50.00 39.00 43.50 28.50 43.50 33.50 5250 39.50 | 63.00 35.50 
Clerks, file (ClassA*)......... F 47.00 33.50 47.00 38.00 48.00 37.00 (500° SROO UE acca see 58.50 39,00 
[crs file (Class B*)........ i 41.50 31.00 41.00 30.00 41.00 25.50 35.00 24.50 40.00 31.50 | 38,00 27.00 | 
7 : a eae oo St n => J ¢ “ } 
Clerks (general) ....0.2e000e u . 63.00 46.00 60.00 46.50 59.50 50.50 65.00 41.50 
: ii F 50.00 36.50 52.00 36.00 52.00 37.00 46.00 31.50 51.00 34.00 
Clerks (order)... eee seuss M 63.00 50.00 63.00 46.50 63.50 47.00 a ee 
Ae é _F 49.50 31.00 48.00 35.00 5250 36.00 41.50 27.50 
Clerks (payroll). ..ssseeeeees M 63.00 47.00 59.50 46.50 bees. «sites ren Nice Sit tae 
tak ___F__ 51.50 _ 37.00 51.00 36.00 | 53.00 41.50 50.00 36.50 48.50 36.00 54.00 38.50 57.00 41.50 
cdi eeesinaxe tee F 44.00 31.50 46.00 32.50 46.00 33.50 40.00 28,50 39.50 28.50 47.00 34.50 48.00 31.00 | 
aE PES Ee sinlecbincestiidlnindad a SAAS. a = re SEES! PLE SEs A NE 
A eae 39.50 22.50 44.00 30.00 38.50 21.50 34.50 27.00 36.50 24.50 35.00 21.00 | 40.00 27.50 
eee 39.00 25.00 41.00 29.50 42.00 28,00 35.00 28.00 33.50 24.00 40.50 34.50 ne a 
| Stenographers (general)........F 50.00 39.00 49.50 41.00 49.00 38.00 47.50 33.50 46.50 36.00 50.50 39.50 61.50 38.00 
ss copoaaitl eneames cle ee: Se sts es Ce PERWER He 
Stenographers (technical) ...... F 55.50 44.50 57.50 43.00 55.00 46.50 55,00 37.50 bien eieee Rete ony 
eee oP a as 2 Sees ss a | —}—___—_—— 
Switchboard (operators) ....... F 48.50 35.00 49.50 39.50 49.00 32,00 43.50 31.00 46.00 33.50 48.50 38.00 56.00 34.50 
eee EE. A eee eae $.... EES = 
Switchboard - operator - 
receptionists ...........45 F 46.50 33.00 | 48.50 33.00 48.00 32.50 43.50 33.00 40.50 33.50 49.50 37.00 48.00 36.00 
Transcribing machine al . F 1 TT Gey AT, 2 te peg k 6a OCLs ral 
operators (general). ........ F 44.50 35.50 48.50 36.00 49.50 36.50 45.00 35.50 43.00 33.00 mae re 24% err 
Typists (Class A*).......4. -F 46.00 36.50 | 47.00 38.50 45.00 42.00 wales) leas 49.50 35.00 
‘Typisis (Class BY)... 26.4... F 40.50 31.50] 43.00 33.00 42.00 32.50 39.50 31.50 38.50 30.00 


























“Class A, in each case, involves greater responsibility and more complicated procedures than does Class B, 


Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Costly Exemptions 


Few protests are filed on 
new wage-hour rules. So higher 
minimum salaries will go into 
effect soon. 


White-collar payroll costs are going 
up for a lot of companies in the next 
month. 

Employers will feel the pinch when 
they start applying some new wage- 
hour rules to present payroll policies. 
Ihe provisions cover exemptions from 
overtime-pay requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. ‘hey set higher 
minimum salaries for those who are to 
be exempt from time-and-a-half_ pre- 
mium pay for work that runs beyond 
the 40-hour week (BW —Sep.17'49, 
p05). 

e Who and How Much—The workers 
affected (and the change in minimums 
required for exemption) are: 
e Executives (those who perform actual 
managerial functions): from the present 
$30 to $55 a week. 
e Administrative employees (who must 
do work of “substantial importance’): 
from $200 a month to a straight $75 a 
week. 
e Professional workers (who must have 
specialized training, or do creative work): 
from $200 a month to $75 a week. 
he Wage-Hour Administration an- 
nounced the proposed changes in the 
I’ederal Register on Sept. 10. It gave 
those interested 30 days to submit writ- 
ten comments. This period expired this 
week. And though there was plenty of 
interest in the revisions, few from man- 
agement or labor had anything to say— 
for the record—about them. 
e Comments—Here’s what the bulk of 
the comments—what ones there were— 
boiled down to, on both sides of the 
argument, 

Management objected to changes as 
“unrealistic,” likely to cause “‘consider- 
able hardship” for many employers— 
including small wholesalers and small- 
town banks, stores, and other businesses. 
Most of the protests that were made 
came from small communities, many 
from the South. They generally urged 
a $200-a-month minimum for salaries 
of exempt workers in all three classifica- 
tions 

Labor approved of the proposed 
changes in the main; there were some 
suggestions, though, that the minimum 
salaries should be higher. For instance, 
A.F.L. urged WHA to set a $100-a- 
week minimum for exemptions in all 
classifications. 

WHA took due note of the com- 
ments. But it had already announced 
that, barring strong complaints, the new 
rules would take effect this fall. 
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PROMINENT POWER 
PLANT RELIES ON 
» “BUFFALO” DRAFT FANS 
IN GRUELLING ‘ROUND- 
THE-CLOCK SCHEDULE 












‘“Buffalo’’ Forced and 
Induced Drafe Fans 
Doing Industry's Severest 
Air Job ‘Round - The- 
Clock at Huntley Station 


Cd 


24 hours a day, these 
’ Primary Air 
blast pulverized 
coal and air to Huntley 
Station Boilers 


@ @ @ 1,775,000 pounds of super-heated steam per hour! 
That's the turnout of the two newest boilers of the Huntley 
Station’s 60-cycle plant, Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., 
part of the Niagara Hudson Power System. The “Buffalo” 
Fans shown here supply the primary and part of the 
secondary air to these boilers— the never-ending Air of 
Power on which so much depends. 


Truly here, as in any boiler room, the “cheapest” draft fan 
is the one that runs the longest without expensive timeouts! 
And “Buffalo” engineers have built these fans accordingly 
— EXTRA HEAVY in every part where continual heat, 
erosion or general wear could occur. Such construction has 
paid for itself many times over in the thousands of 
“Buffalo” Draft Fans in industry. 


For your Air of Power, Air of Efficiency or Air of Comfort, 
call on “Buffalo” for the specialized fan or air conditioning 
unit to deliver it cheaper and longer. Over 70 years of 
“Air Know-How” back your choice. 
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458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Lrd., Kitchener, Onc. 












Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Sw Lraideiship 


IN STYLING...UTILITY... 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 






ART METAL 


BUSINESS ENGINEERED 


If you feel your office deserves the very finest and most modern in desk 






styling design ... craftsmanship . . . and utility ... then here is what 


you seek: Art Metal “business engineered” desks. 


Art Metal is famous for pioneering modernism in desk design — and 
the production of work organized desks. Today, more than ever, Art 
Metal offers a complete and finely engineered line of modern office 
desks broad in scope and utility. The design and construction of 
Art Metal desks represent the ultimate in experience and craftsmanship 


1 they are built to provide the utmost in service and styling. 


Manual of desk drawer layout helps 


you save lost space and saps get) Vesks ° Safes ° fj les 


Art (V\atal 


sschstanes Business Equipment 


Zn “minum office Oo 
( Art Metal 


amestown New York 
USA 





} celdwear ae le 





Jamestown, N. Y. 


For the newest and finest in modern desks... choose Art Metal 
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Local Patchquilt 


Local conditions, rather 
than top-level dictates, often set 
union policies—as shown by 
|.A.M.-Teamster relations. 


You can’t always tell what your plant 

local will do by watching the way its 
international union thinks and acts. 
Not every local automatically jumps into 
the pattern set by the international. 
That's because not every union is 
strongly centralized, run by one man 
and his leadership bloc—the way the 
steel, coal, and (to a large extent) auto 
unions are. 
e Weigh Both—The relations between 
two feuding unions—the — powerful 
A.F.L. Teamsters and the independent 
International Assn. of Machinists—show 
the kind of patchquilt vou can get. 
They offer a good example of why you 
should weigh the policies and pri actices 
of your plant local. 

A.F’.L. Teamsters and I.A.M. are 
now: 


Having an all-out fight in Scattle, 
where their year-long struggle for bar- 
gaining rights at the Boeing Airplane 
Co. will come to a head in three weeks. 

Working happily together in Kansas 
City, Mo., where their locals have asked 
for joint certification as bargaining 
agent at the White Motor Co.'s Branch 
Service Dept. 

Local conditions dictate both the 
Seattle feuding and Kansas Citv peace. 


e Seattle—I.A.M. had the Seattle Boe 
ing labor contract from 1936 until last 
vear. It stfuck, then, in a wage dispute. 
[he teamsters moved into action when 
the walkout was a month old. ‘They 
began crossing I.A.M. picket lines in a 
frank bid to take over Boeing’s 20,000 
production and maintenance workers. 
That forced I.A.M. to call off its strike. 

Subsequently, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board ruled that I.A.M. had 
struck illegally—it hadn't given the ad- 
vance notice required under the ‘Taft- 
Hartley act. The penalty: 1.A.M. lost its 
contract status at Boeing 

Since then, [.A.M. and the teamsters 
have slugged it out for bargaining 
rights, with increasing bitterness (BW 
—Sep.17°49,p104). Last week, NLRB 
said that the final clection to decide 
representation would be held on or 
before Nov. 7. It put I.A.M. and the 
teamsters on a ballot for the principal 
production-worker unit 

It also ordered splinter-group elec- 
tions—opposed by 1.A.M.—for _ staff 
nurses, Chemists, and maintenance elec- 
tricians. 
e Kansas Cityv—In Kansas City, Mo., 
there’s an entirely different background; 
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for more effectiveness... 
in cutting inventory costs 
Increasing inventory efficiency 


’ 
BR wt 
A cod 


Republic Supply Co. of 
California chooses 


POSTINDEX! 


*@ When Republic Supply Company of 


California, recently found it necessary to install 
a more efficient and accurate perpetual inven- 
tory system—they selected Postindex. Almost 
immediately stock posting time on the more 
than 30,000 items they handle was greatly 
reduced—and needed floor space—taken up by 
the old system—was released for other oper- 
ations. New Postindex perpetual inventory 
system helped this Company cut costs—increase 
accuracy and efficiency—reduce manhours 
needed to operate the system. 

Whether it concerns inventory, production, 
sales, purchasing or personnel—Postindex 
Visible Files can bring you new savings in 
time, money and manhours. Postindex is 
designed to speed the handling and processing 
of records—and to provide an up-to-the-minute 
picture of every department of your business. 


WRITE TODAY—for more information on 
POSTINDEX methods and equipment. Specify 
whether you are especially interested in book- 
lets and sample forms for Production, Person- 
nel, Sales or Purchasing records and controls. 
Send your request to POSTINDEX Division, 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


. POSTINDEX 


VISIBLE FILES 


A Product of 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Monufacturers 
of the World 
a ee 
Business 
Equipment 
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the teamsters and I.A.M. have a 
friendly local relationship. And_ they 
have a mutual rival—the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (A.F.L.). 

The A.F.L. auto workers have the la- 
bor contract for the White Motor Co.'s 
Branch Service Dept. at Kansas City. 
The teamsters and I.A.M. want to take 
the contract over. ‘They claim that, 
together, they represent a majority of 
employees. 

So several weeks ago they made an 

almost unprecedented “Tequest of NLRB 
—for joint certification as the single 
bargaining agent for mechanics, electri- 
cians, body men, and parts-department 
employees. 
e Protests—The company protested the 
idea of two unions being made the 
agent for one group of workers. A.F.L.’s 
Automobile Workers protested, too. 
But NLRB held last week that there’s 
nothing to stop two unions from acting 
jointly. It ordered an election held be- 
fore Nov. 7—with the names of the 
two unions joined on the ballot, op- 
posed by the auto workers. 

If the workers favor the two unions, 
both will be certified, says NLRB. This 
means, it advised White Motor Co., 
that the company can insist that the 
two unions negotiate jointly, handle 
grievances through a joint committee, 
and, all in all, act as a single union. 


A.F.L-C.1.O. Front 


A-F.L. and C.I.O. meat unions 
agree to bargain jointly this 
year—despite fact that there's 
no love lost between them. 


. A.F.L. and C.1.O. are still a long way 
from unity. But in Chicago this week, 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. meat-packing unions 
joined forces—temporarily—to bargain 
with the major meat packers. This is 
the biggest joint step the rival giants 
have taken since they split 14 years ago. 
e Strength in Unity—The reason for the 
action is important. Each union knows 
that, standing alone, it is in a weak bar- 
gaining position this year. But together 
the two represent some 90% of all 
meat-packing employees, thus are very 
strong as a team. Secing tough bargain- 
ing ahead, they joined forces. 

That sets a possible pattern for unity 
moves between A.F.L. and C.LO. 
While there is the usual convention- 
time crop of unity rumors this year, 
they mean little so far. The two don’t 
need cach other economically yet—and 
until they do, there is little real basis 
for united action. 

Meat-packing industry contract talks 
started in July. The United Packing- 
house Workers (C.1.0.) and the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters (A.F.L.) began 





HOIST SALES — 
LOWER OVERHEAD 





—AT YOUR “BRANCH” 
SERVING WISCONSIN 


Srot stock with Hansen Storage 
in Milwaukee and you'll pick up 
many more of those sales that 
depend on “who can deliver the 
goods to us fastest”. 


Spot stock with Hansen in Milwau- 
kee, and you'll also wipe out the 
costly overhead of a private branch 
when goods are moving slowly. 
(You pay only for space and labor 
actually used at Hansen’s.) 


. . And if your product is one of 
the many where the differential 
and carload rates 
public warehousing 


between I.c.l. 
now favors 
in serving Wisconsin, it is just one 
more good reason for you to 





GET THE FACTS ON . 
PUBLIC WAREHOUSING a Re, 


Ss 


Y tee 


Write for this 16 page 
digest of all the main 
“reasons why’ many of 

America’s top indus- @ 


tries are cutting out 
re 
= ~ 
==. 







their own private 
branches. 


*118 No. Jefferson St. 
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PUTS PEP IN THE STEP OF WATCHMEN! 


Seon the Chicago 
Watchclock System 
makes money for you 
by permanently lowering 
insurance premiums. And 
you immediately obtain 
greater property protec- 
tion because the tamper- 
proof CHICAGO system 
watches your watchman. 

Get details from 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK DIV. 
The Piarst—and Still the Dinat 


1524 $. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5§ 
Offices in Principal Cities -” 

















IN USE All OVER THE WORLD 


THE HEART 





Ae 
ee 


Missouri -is in the very 
heart of the Mid-Continent 
Area...richest, most pro- 
ductive area in the U.S.... 
with 47% of the population. 
It offers many advantages 
to industry... perhaps just 
what you are looking for. 

WRITE TODAY on 
your letterhead for specific 
information pertinent to 
your particular field of 
business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
STATE OFFICE BLDG., DEPT. 14-8 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


14] e 
eoeeeeeeeeeeeee @ 
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by negotiating separately with the Big 
Four packers—Armour, Cudahy, Swift, 
and Wilson. ‘The two unions made just 
about the same opening demands. 

e Terms—Last week, officers of both 
unions took a look at their progress, 
decided there wasn’t any. A few in- 
formal meetings at A.F.L. and C.1.O 
headquarters in Chicago brought a for- 
mal agreement on joint action. Under 
it the two unions: 


Will make identical demands on the 
packers; 


Will bargain together, through a 
joint negotiating committee; 


Will strike together, if necessary, to 
win their objectives. 


e Swift Will Bargain—F irst employer re 
action came from Swift. It criticized 
union bargaining “‘pressure,” but. said 
the company stands ready “to engage in 
genuine collective bargaining” with the 
two unions—separately or together. 

The C.1.O. union says it represents 
80,000 “Big Four’ employees, and 130,- 
000 in the entire industry. ‘The A.F.L. 
union claims 40,000 in the “Big Pour,” 


Years Worked 


























for Ford 
5 
years 
10 years 
15 years 
20 years 
25 years 








30 years 














What Social Security Increases 
Will Do to Ford Pensions 


© BUSINESS WEEK 






an additional $0,000 in the industry. 
e No Love Lost—There’s no history of 
friendship behind the new joint-action 
agreement. ‘The two unions struck at 
the same time, to the minute, in Janu- 
ary, 1946—but they were acting sep- 
arately, for a “first-round” pay hike. 
A.F.L. called off its walkout first, ac- 
cepting presidential fact-finding; C.I.O. 
had to quit, too, +8 hours later. Again, 
in 1948, A.F.L. acceptance of a 9¢ 
hourly pay boost left C.1.O. out on a 
limb in a 10-week wage strike. It 
finally had to settle for the same amount 
\.F.L. got—and went back to work with 
its ranks badly shattered. 

In the midst of this bad feeling be 
tween the unions, A.F.L. tried to take 
over 1] “Big Four’ contracts held by 
C.1.O. Eventually A.F.L. lost—but the 
fight cost the C.I.O. union a lot of 
moncy, time, and energy. 

So, when bargaining bogged down 
this vear, there was a lot of bad blood 
between the two unions. And despite 
their willingness to work together, therc 


still is. But it isn’t likely to stand in 
the way of preserving a united front 


against the industry. 


Size of Pension 


at Age 65 
(under Ford-U.A.W. contract) 


= $26 

U.S. PAYS 
under 
present 


under new bill 
passed by House 





$100.00 





FORD PAYS, under —> 
present law 


FORD PAYS, under> 
new House bill 





How the new Ford pension plan will be affected by House-approved social-security changes. 


Pension Ante Raised by House 


Retirement-pay issue, basis of today’s major strikes, stirs 
Conaress to action. Bill may take pensions out of bargaining. 


Is Congress going to settle the pen 
sion hottest labor-manage 
ment controversy going? 

e Major Step—This week, it began to 
look so. The House passed a sweeping 
social-security liberalization bill by an 
overwhelming 333 to 14. Promptly, the 
A.F.L. hailed it as the biggest law 


issue—the 


making step of the Slst Congress. It 
pledged an all-out effort to get the bill 
through the Senate fast 

Higher federal pensions wouldn't 
come soon cnough to settle the steel 
strike (page 21). But they could take 
pensions out of collective bargaining 
The fact that they are now subject to 
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bargaining—and are the issue at the bot- 
tom of our major stikes—prompted the 
House action, and the lopsided majority. 
e Higher Benefits—Under the House 
bill, old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits would rise an average 70% for 
the 2.6-million persons now getting 
them. ‘The boost would be greater (as 
much as 150%) for low-benefit groups. 

After this year, retirement benefits 
would go still higher. Under a new 
formula, the average benefit for persons 
retiring would more than double. The 
present minimum of $10 a month 
would jump to $25; the maximum fam- 
ily benefit would rise from the present 
$S5 to $150 a month. 

Persons covered by the law who are 

now totally disabled would receive bene- 
fits computed as though the person had 
reached the retirement age of 65 on the 
day he was disabled. 
e Higher ‘Taxes—To pay for the bigger 
benefits, the social-security tax would be 
raised. Employer and employee cach 
would contribute 14% of payroll in- 
stead of 1%—on carnings up to $3,600 
a year. The rate would go up to 2% on 
Jan. 1, 1951; to 24% on Jan. 1,'1960; 
to 3% on Jan. 1, 1965, and, finally, to 
34% on Jan. 1, 1970. 

Under the present social-security law, 
the tax rate goes up to 14% on Jan. 1, 
1950, and to 2% on Jan. 1, 1952. Maxi- 
mum salary base is now $3,000. 
¢ Compromise—The increase from a 
$3.000 to $3,600 base was a compro- 


a 
mise. ‘The ‘Truman Administration F 
wanted’ $4,800. The Senate Finance Vp y wa if , V find 
Committee’s advisory council suggested te tellerhed LYE JO Hea 
$4,200. The House cut it to $3,600— e 
over some floor objections to any raise 2 oYfeces por ae Pp vee count / 
at all. If the Senate goes along with the 
House figure, Truman will ask again 


next year for a $4,800 base. 
Business groups urged higher retire 





Leaders in the world of finance... men who help plan our 
investments in America’s future . . . know the importance of selecting 


ment henefits—but not so high as the the proper letterhead paper for important correspondence. More and 
spe vi bel sa _— more of these leaders today choose Cockletone Bond. They find that its 
l’ord’s (chart, page ) become general, “ = 9 as : ; ran, : 

: Bes 5 “heavier” quality feel, lively snap and rich shade of white add impres- 


employers may press for higher federal 2 ; ; a 7 
henehts. siveness to their business messages. Consider the advantages of using 
e Broader Coverage—The House bill 
brings 11-million more workers under 
the social-security law. Among them are 
4.5-million self-employed persons. Farm 
workers and self-employed professional 
groups are still off the list. 

Others added include: 

3.8-million employees of state and 
local governments, if the states enter 
into voluntary social-security tax agree- 
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ments with the Federal Security Agency. | 
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Cockletone Bond yourself. You'll be surprised at its moderate cost. 


THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 


For the name of a member of the Hammermill 
Guild of Printers, ready and willing to supply your 
printing needs on Hammermill Papers, call West- 
ern Union by number and ask for “Operator 25.“ 









HaMMERM NY 
GUILD | 


—_- eee 
~ 


SEND COUPON NOW... for Cockletone Bond sample 
book and portfolio containing printed specimens 
of good modern letterhead design, which you'll 
950.000 domestic servants who work find useful in improving your own letterhead. 
26 days or more per quarter-year for Hammermill Paper Company 

ame 2 mploy 75 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 








600,000 employees of nonprofit insti ae 
tutions. S = 
; e 
200,000 agricultural processing work 7 \ | Paaiisas - 
crs (not on farms). A q (Plosee attach to, or write on, your Radiaena lettentioady! | @W<t00Ks 


100,000 federal employees not now 


covered 
150,000 Americans employed — by 
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Tailor-made for local outlets 














FLEXIBILITY. General Outdoor post- 
ers offer the flexible advertising 
medium that will fit your distri- 
bution pattern. Here you can get 
one-town coverage. ..or complete 
coverage of over 1400 of the na- 
tion’s principal cities and towns. 
Send for complete information on 


how outdoor advertising will work 
for you. General Gutdoor Adver- 
tising Co., 515 South Loomis 
Street, Chicago 7, Ill. Write today. 


* Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 
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juality of food mixers is built-in—where it can't be 


Mixer makers 
make the most of 
McKEE 


VACHAAL 


MUCH of tl j 
sec That's why finish, trim and glass accessories are so important— Sr 
for eye-appeal idence of quality. And that’s why leading ry (c= ee 
‘ ‘ on Ne 7 
manufacturers choose McKee bowls and juicers. The true, VS 
ul and smooth-rounded lines are McKee hallmarks that X LS > 
be yf the mixer itself! \ 





reflector lenses a 


facturer’s Own product 


bey ft precision to exact 






n designing new items 
If you 


e these, McKee is supplying many of America’s 
strial and commercial glass 
appliance window panels, television mirror blanks, 
d many other items to be assembled into manu- 
McKee makes numerous machinery parts 


nts benefit from almost a hundred years of glassmaking 
ye Spectfications 
make glass to your established design 
develop glass to meet yout 
use industrial or commercial glass now . 
ylass might replace other materials profitably for you, 


Piece 
MIXING BOWL 
Supplied to top manu- 
facturers of automatic 
mixers and juice ex- 
tractors. Notable for 
quality, service, price. 
Precise heat control 
assures uniformity of 

glass and color. 


<1 
McKee supplies 


collaborate 


McKEE GLASS COMPANY 
McKEE PARK, JEANNETTE, PA. 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF GLASS COOKING WARE - 


Established 1853 





Americans outside the United States. 

500,000 to 750,000 salesmen and 
other employees who lost their status 
as “employees” under the Gearhart 
Resolution in Congress last year. 

5,000 employees and _ self-employed 
workers in the Virgin Islands. 

250,000 employees and self employed 
in Puerto Rico, provided the territorial 
legislature requests the coverage. 








LABOR BRIEFS 





The Hawaiian dock strike ended last 
week after 159 days. C.1.O. longshore- 
men will get a 14¢ raise now, another 
7¢ next Mar. 1. They struck for 32¢. 
Employers had offered 14¢ last June 28. 
The new contracts will run to June 15, 
1951. 
e 

Dirty windows are in prospect for Pitts- 
burgh buildings. A.F.L. window clean- 
ers struck last weck for a 30¢ raise (they 
turned down 5¢) plus extra pay for more 
hazardous windows. 


An aluminum strike is now threatened 
by C.I.O.’s steelworkers. ‘The union 
represents Alcoa’s 22,000 employees in 
eight states. It has set an Oct. 17 dead- 
line for a tieup over the same issues 


that caused the steel strike. 
e 


A Westinghouse offer to bargain on 
contributory insurance and pension 
plans got a cool reception from C.1.O.’s 
electrical workers. ‘The union wants em- 
ployer-financed plans, plus an hourly 
pay hike. ‘The company says it can’t 
boost wages. 
® 

On the picket line: The Atlantic Steel 
Co., in Atlanta, erected a scoreboard, 
gave a play-by-play account of the 
World Series for employees on a steel- 
union picket line. In the Pittsburgh 
area, C.I.O. picketing was suspended 
during Sunday church hours. 


A white-collar strike by an independent 
union of office workers halted deliveries 
last week at the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. in Pittsburgh. Arb. 
drivers and warehouse workers wouldn’t 
cross their picket lines. The white-collar 
group wants higher starting pay, across- 
the-board salary boosts. 





The Pictures——Acme—106 (1); 
Sid Carson—70; 
rt.), 124; John Hartshorne—19; 
Wide World—106 (3), 108; Dick 


Wolters—22, 23, 34, 36, 37, 38 


European—121 
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: THE HEAT 1S ON 


PRODUCTION COSTS 





| MICRO Precision Switches 


can increase production from present equipment 

















Industry's drive for lower production costs finds MICRO precision 
switches indispensable aids. 

Present plant equipment, with MICRO products, becomes more 
fully automatic and reduces man-hours. Products may be handled 
automatically; machinery is made safer: products and personnel can 


4 , be protected by interlocks and warning signals. 
MICRO precision switehes are quickly and easily installed on 
present plant equipment. They offer a wide variety of housings and 
acthators to meet any type of operating condition. 


ataos. mueete Plant nianagers faced with the necessity of increased production 

CSA. APP Ps from presentequipment will do well to investigate MICRO preci- 
) NO 4442 . siohkswitehes aa practical, economical answer to their problem. 

204 10 220 OR 440VAC 

rae Wa ae Nat Seen fae For infomnation, calor write the MICRO SWITCH office nearest 
PILOT DUTY RATING j you. Branch offiees: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Los 
vars amranese ae , i . e » . oo 

c Angeles. Sales Representatives: Portland, St. Louis, Dallas, Toronto. 


AC NORMAL HERBY 
«o 





usa 
“e ONG First tndusersat « 


ante SWITCH 





FREEPORT. ILLINOIS. U S.A 


MICRO...first name 
in precision switches 



























More Than You Think... 7 


oc 


“IT Don’t Know” 
May, Really eall Mean | 


4 4g Didn Hear” 


The Curtain of Silence May be Lifted 
With the Aid of the MALLORY ‘“‘A”’ Battery! 


Phere he stands with quivering lips, trying to hold back the 
tears as his classmates giggle and whisper behinds his back. 
Maybe he’s thinking, “How can I know when I really didn’t 
hear you, teacher?” 

Once upon a time, children with chronic hearing defects faced 
a bleak future. Hearing aids were so bulky, heavy and unre- 
liable that even most adults shunned them. 





rhen, Mallory creative research went to work on the problem 
and Mallory perfected an “A” Battery so minute that designers 
could make hearing aids so much smaller, lighter and unobtru- 
sive that even the most sensitive person would wear them. 
Size and weight—that’s only half the story of the amazing 
Mallory “A” Battery. Though smaller than a checker, it also 
delivers the long-sought “lifelike” reproduction. Gone are 
sound surges, foreign noises and aggravating fading. Power is 
so constant that no longer are “rest” periods needed. 
Industry has found many other uses for the superior qualities 


of the Mallory “A” Battery. But the fact that it has brought I, 
hundreds of thousands of people out of the sad world of silence 
gives us the most satisfaction. t 





kee Kea 


| his Mallory contribution to bet- If you have a design or production 

ter living is but one of many problem that falls within the scope 
achievements Mallory has scored of Mallory interests—if you want 

in the complex fields of electro- to make your product smaller, 
chemistry, electronics and metal- better, or at lower cost—it will 

lurgy. Many of the modern products pay you to consult with Mallory 

you enjoy and many techniques engineers. The books are filled with ' 
industry uses today were made case histories of how they solved 

possible by Mallory pioneering with the “unsolvable”. What they have j 
precision products and methods, done for others they can do for you. F . 


THE MALLORY 
"A" BATTERY 


P.R. MALLORY & CO.,Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA | 
PA 
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Discount rumors of a U. S.-British deal to (1) jointly recognize Com- 
munist China and (2) resume normal relations with Franco Spain. 


True, Washington and London have been talking about both matters. 
But the facts are these: 

The U. S. will send an ambassador to Madrid, resume full diplomatic 
relations. Congressional pressure has forced Secretary of State Acheson’s 
hand on this matter. But London may not follow suit. 

Britain will grant de facto recognition to Mao Tse-tung’s Peiping gov- 
ernment. This is based on economic calculations, probably will come before 
the end of the year. But Acheson will not recognize the new Chinese gov- 
ernment until it shows ‘‘more respect’’ for the U. S. 

e 

For all practical purposes, China is now a Communist state on the 
Soviet model. 

What is more, Moscow has a firm hold on the new “People’s Republic.” 
Ex-Foreign Secretary Molotov saw to that personally during summer talks 
in Mukden. 

How tight Molotov drew the strings may be apparent soon in: 

A Sino-Russian treaty of alliance. Under it, Peiping may get up to 1,000 
Russian military planes. 

Joint announcement of a ‘Pacific Union for Peace.’’ Other Asian 

















countries will be asked to join. 
* 


Molotov also did some economic spadework at Mukden. He got an 
understanding from Chinese Communist leaders on points like these: 

Soviet technicians will guide China’s five-year plan. Chief aim of the 
plan: to make China independent of ‘‘western imperialism.” 

Industry and transport will be nationalized without compensation. 
The only exceptions are where foreign owners will dump in new money. 

Russia will give China cotton and oil to make up for losses in trade 
with the U. S. 

Moscow won’t make up for the industrial plants it looted from Man- 














churia. But Russia’s next five-year plan will include new equipment for 


that area. 
e 


There’s a chance the five-day week will be dropped in Britain. The 
Labor government has sounded out the unions. Their leaders are ready to 
discuss the idea. 

The next step will be this: Government officials, with the help of 
employers and unions, will look into six major industries having a five-day 
week. These are coal, cotton textiles, machinery, printing, furniture, ship- 
building (in the shipyards there’s Saturday work during four winter months). 

The survey is supposed to show if a longer work week would boost pro- 
duction. 





a 

There could easily be ain election in Britain before this plan matures. 

Pressure for a fall poll is rising steadily. It’s coming from all sides. 

The Labor party is counting the votes it will lose as living costs rise. 
The effect of import cuts is another worry. 

British businessmen, meantime, want further financial reforms. As 
they see it, all the advantages of the cheap pound can soon be lost unless 
the government acts. 

The fact is many businessmen give Chancellor Cripps credit for know- 
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ing what to do. But he can’t get cabinet action while an election is pending. 
Even the pro-Labor press talks now of the dangers of a paralyzed gov- 


ernment through the winter. 
6 


If there’s a fall election, don’t underrate Labor’s chances. So far, devalu- 
ation hasn‘t hurt the Socialists as much as expected. 

Prime Minister Attlee has pretty solid labor support, a good part of 
the farm vote. 

Attlee is like Truman in this respect. The same kinds of people back 
him up. Thus, British workers think a Conservative government would be 
anti-labor. And British farmers relish their generous price supports. 

Still, you can be sure of only one thing—whichever party wins will 











have only a small majority. So the next British government will either 


(1) make constant concessions to the opposition, or (2) ask for a coalition. 
e 





Look for another crisis in Berlin before long. Moscow made that inevi- 
table when it set up its ‘German Democratic Republic’ last week. 

This police regime will try to draw in the eastern sector of Berlin the 
minute it can. 

And, from the Russian angle, the right occasion seems to be in the 
offing: Germans in the western sectors of the city want to join up with Bonn. 

If that happens, then the old German capital will be really split. 

e 

Here are some of the reasons why Moscow has turned its German zone 
into an open dictatorship: 

As a political party, German Communists weren’t getting anywhere 
either in West or East Germany. There wasn’t any point in keeping up the 
fiction of self-rule. 

Stalin expects the tension to rise in Europe during the next few months. 











His campaign against Tito assures that. 
The East German economy is to be integrated with Polish industry 





to strengthen the economic power of the satellites. This couldn’t be done 


effectively under the old setup. 
e 


The 11-nation Annecy tariff agreements cut nearly 350 U.S. tariff 





rates. 

But Washington doesn’t expect Annecy to have much effect on U. S. 
imports. Our total concessions (including the binding of present rates) cover 
only 3% of what we imported in 1948. 

It's the 1950 round of tariff agreements that is expected to have a real 














impact on U. S. imports. 





® 
A group of U. S. engineering firms is setting the pace for Point 4. 





This week Overseas Consultants, Inc., took on the job of supervising 
lran’s seven-year, $650-million development program. (OCI also had the 
job of mapping out the program.) 

This is no industrial glamor plan. Starting point in Iran will be health, 
education, and agriculture. Transport and power come next. As work 
progresses on these, existing industries like cement and textiles will be 
expanded. Then other industries will be brought along. 

The Teheran government is ready to finance the entire program, largely 
out of Anglo-lranian oil royalties. But some loans from the World Bank 


or private investors seem likely. 
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U.S. HEAVY TRACTORS will hold European markets, but... 








BRITISH LIGHT TRACTORS offer competition. It shows . . . 


What Devaluation Will Do To Trade 


Some industries will lose foreign markets, but over-all total 
of exports should hold up. Flood of cheap imports unlikely. 


How to measure the consequences of 
the currency shakeup abroad? ‘That's 
what American importers and exporters 
have been trving to figure out for the 
past four weeks—cver since the Sept. 19 
devaluation of the British pound 

U.S. exporters had a flood of can 
ccled orders to contend with right off. 
Before estimating what this really means 
for the future, they have been trving to 
figure European prices might 
level off 

And for U.S. 
the price question has been all-impor- 
tant 
e About as Expected—l'o date, conclu 
sions are still tentative. Thev will be 
for some wecks vet. But already it looks 
as if the short-term results of devalua 
tion will be just about what they were 
supposed to be: 


where 


importers, of course, 


U.S. IMPORTERS will be doing more 

business, though not necessarily a lot 
American prices for British and 
European finished will be 
down anywhere from 5% to 30%. 
The average is likely to be 10% ora 
bit more. 


More 


goods 


U. S. EXPORTERS, on the average, will be 
hurt some, cither by losing orders to 
foreign competitors or by having to 
trim profit margins. Some industries 
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example—fear 
their 


machine tools, for 
they mav even 


ECA business. 


But American exporters will have a 


lose some of 


big edge on their foreign competitors 


in delivery, styling, packaging. And 
most of them are waiting to see how 


the competition really stacks up before 
making anv drastic price cuts 

A spot check of several important ex 
port industries made early this week by 
BUSINESS WEEK revealed the following 

The auto industry expects devalua 
tion to reduce still further the volume 
of car and truck exports; it has been 
shrinking all vear. Detroit figures, too, 
that devaluation may hasten the trend 
toward more production abroad by 
companies affiliated with U.S. makers 

But the auto men seem to be taking 
the situation calmly. ‘They think there 
may be a long-run advantage in having 
forcign currencies put on a realistic 
basis. It means that there is at least 
some chance of getting the world back 
to freer trade. 

Besides, they figure devaluation 
should put an end to the black market 
in foreign exchange. And they have an 
interesting angle on this. Price compe- 
tition isn’t anv stiffer today in markets 
where unofficially devalued sterling was 


sreviously being used to buy American 
The pound was actually worth 
only about $2.80 in these markets then. 
So devaluation merely makes official 
what was a fact before Sept. 19. In 
other words, for foreign buvers who 
used $2.80 pounds before, the price of 
American cars is still the same. 


I 
cars. 


The farm-equipment industry expects 
tougher selling abroad. The chief com- 
petitors will probably be Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, France. But competition 
is expected only in tractors of under 
80 hp. and in light farm implements. 
Even in these, forcign manufacturers 
don’t have a complete competitive line. 

\ good part of this industry’s exports 
to Europe have been financed by ECA. 
Some of this business mav be lost; an 
individual French buver, for instance, 
may want to switch to British tractors, 
which now cost less in francs. 

Textile-machinery makers, for the 
most part, are expecting trouble from 
British competition in both European 
and Latin American markets. Thev have 
reached this conclusion by the indirect 
method—by counting the inquiries they 
suddenly aren’t getting. Several New 
England companies look for a perma- 
nentlv bad situatien unless British 
wages—and therefore prices—go up. 

Other U.S. makers, however, think 
they can hold their own—because of 
higher quality and because of faster de- 
livery. if the British get new orders now, 
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NOW! SAVE MONEY 


By Improving Your Products 


with PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 





Stainless Cladding) 





Make your products more saleable 
with PERMACLAD—and immedi- 
ately you reduce forming expenses 
and problems. For PERMACLAD 
is corrosion resistant, has excellent 
cold forming properties, and has 
better ductility than other material 
of equal corrosion resistance. Per- 
centage of stainless inseparably 
welded to mild steel backing is 
usually 10% or 20%, but this can 
be increased or decreased to suit 
your requirements. Various prod- 
ucts from deep freeze units and 
shower stalls to chemical vessels 
and automotive trim are now made; 
of PERMACLAD. Be sure to get 
full details now. Write for free 
literature—Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Penna., Dept. P-21. 


= 


The Finer the Finish 

The Finer the Product 
\ For the Finest Finish 
' Use 


| PERMACLAD 
PERMAELAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
a product of 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA, 


AW Algrip, Abrasive Floor Plate. 
AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate. Billets, 
, Plates. Sheets (Alloy and Special grades), 





Other 
Products: 
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they say, this could make them fall 
even further behind in delivery than 
they already are, thus tipping the scales 
back in favor of the U.S. 


Machine-tool builders scem more wor- 
ried than anybody else about the de- 
valuation aftermath. It’s the European 
market that troubles them most. Busi- 
ness in Europe, largely ECA-financed, 
picked up in the first six months of 
1949. But the cancellations that have 
been coming in make the second half 
of the year look bad. ‘There is a sure 
market only for the special-purpose ma- 
chines that are not made at all in 
Europe. 

Actually, the machine-tool industry 
has a double complaint. First, ECA 
helped European machine-tool builders 
to get back on their feet. Next, it re- 
fused to permit purchase in the U.S. of 
any machines that could be bought in 
Europe. Now, devaluation has made a 
Swedish machine tool, for example, a 
lot cheaper for the individual European 
buyer than its U.S. counterpart. 


e Official View—\Washington’s answer 
to the machine-tool builders is this: 
Despite the order cancellations, devalu- 
ation won't actually affect your total 
exports a bit. ‘Take the case of France. 
Before devaluation there were tentative 
orders on the books for $90-million 
worth of machine tools. But the French 
government had allotted only $14-mil- 
lion in dollar exchange to take care of 
that demand. That $14-million will still 
be spent. 

According to Washington officials, 
contract cancellations have applied in 
most cases—and not just in machine 
tools—to tentative orders. These orders 
were dependent upon the allocation of 
dollars by the importing country, and 
many would have been canceled sooner 
or later anyhow. 

In fact, it is Washington’s view—and 
it is a view that is shared in New York 
banking quarters—that over-all U.S. ex 
ports are not going to be much affected 
by the fact that American prices are 
now higher in countries that have de 
valued. It’s still the dollar shortage, not 
the 18% or 43% hike in our prices, 
that limits U.S. sales abroad 
e Sufferers—Of course, the over-all total 
of exports isn’t much comfort to in- 
dustries that actually do lose 
One major builder of bridges, for in 
stance, fears it may lose all its foreign 
business as a result of devaluation 

Or there’s the case of ‘Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., which has just laid off 334 
employees because of a general decline 
in orders. According to ‘Timken’s presi- 
dent, William E. Umstattd, auto man- 
ufacturers and machine-tool builders 
have cut their orders for bearings—at 
least in part because of devaluation. 

e Effect on Imports—Any conclusions 
as to the eventual effect on imports are 


orders 


still tentative, too—except when it 
comes to fears of a flood of low-cost 
foreign goods. Forcign-trade experts, in 
and out of Washington, are as certain 
today as they were Sept. 19 that there is 
no chance of that. 

What they can’t tell yet is how much 

easier it will be for Europeans to sell 
their goods in hard-currency markets, 
the U.S. included. 
e Shot in the Arm—What'’s likely to 
happen, though, is this. Goods that 
have not sold well in the U.S., and 
which are being produced in sufficient 
volume to satisfy an expanding market, 
will be offered at lower prices. 

Already, some goods have dropped 
anywhere from 15% to 33%. Examples 
of big drops: broadcloth (of Egyptian 
cotton); worsted suitings; linens; cod- 
liver oil. Others have dropped, too, but 
not so much. They include English 
dinnerware, platinum, anchovies, ca- 
shew nuts, cony and rabbit fur. 

Imported rayon staple fiber (delivered 
at U.S. mills) has dropped 3¢ to 33¢ a 
Ib. This puts it in a good competitive 
position with domestic fiber, which sells 
at 35¢. 
eSome Unchanged—Prices for many 
items—Scotch whiskey, diamonds, wood 
pulp—will be held at the predevaluation 
figure. Foreign countries are selling all 
they can of these anyway—or else all 
they want to. 

In general, prices of consumer goods 
from abroad will fall anywhere from 5% 
to 30%. The first sure indication of 
what prices will do in this field may not 
come until orders for the Easter season 
are put on the books around the first of 
the vear. 

Prices of raw materials have followed 
the expected pattern. The dollar price 
has stayed about the same, or dropped 
slightly. Raw materials are expected 
finally to seck their own level on world 
markets. 

e New U.S. Markets—Of course, there 
may be new types of foreign goods ap 
pearing in the American market.) For 
example, ‘devaluation could make Brit 
ish jet transport planes, once they are 
proven airworthy, a good buy in the 
U.S. Thev look now as if they would 
be both cheaper and faster than ortho- 
dox U.S. airliners of comparable size. 

A. British) maker of fuel-injection 
pumps sees a sure market here. At least 
one British group of diesel-engine build 
ers (operating through British Oil En 
gines Export, Ltd.) is making a careful 
survey of possibilities here. This group 
figures it can sell its light diesels in 
the U.S. in fair volume. What's more, 
it expects to sell some heavy diesels to 
U.S. engineering firms that have con- 
tracts abroad, for example, to build 
pumping stations. ‘The British sav they 
can offer at least a 10% price advantage 
in third markets, even after some in- 
crease in labor costs. 
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put on your desk / 


This modern, clean-lined Burroughs 
adding machine belongs on your 
desk .. . belongs on every desk where 
occasional figuring is done from day 
to day. 


Why? Because the time, trouble and 
errors of mental arithmetic cost a 
great deal more than the price of the 
machine. 

*Delivered U.S.A., plus applicable taxes... 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


MODERN, 

NON-GLARE, 
NEW SURE-TOUCH KEYS 

BURROUGHS SPEED AND DEPENDABILITY 





This fast new 


BURROUGHS 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 
SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 


It’s the finest machine by far for the 
money —fast, accurate, easy to use. 
But don’t take our word for it. Get a 
demonstration today by calling your 
Burroughs office or filling in the 
coupon below. Other Burroughs 
adding machines include models 
with electric operation, direct sub- 
traction, various totaling capacities. 


as little as $12.50 down, as long as 18 months to pay. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


| 

| 

l (J Please send me descriptive folder 
| and prices on Burroughs adding 
| 

1 

I 

| 


machines. 


CL) I would like to see a demonstration at 


my place of business. 


NAME 
COMPANY 





ADDRESS patna tent 
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SPRIN KLERS 


Foal 





Lower Production Cost 
America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER co. 
RK... CHIC, HILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK. 
Oftices in nearty “4 Phen cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





Engineering to chop 
production cost could 
be the trick thot prices 
your product into sales 
leadership. Our outside 
viewpoint has solved 
product design problems 
for many nationally | 
known concerns. We'll 
"serve as part of your ! 
engineering stoff or 
work separately. 


TM 3 
Ceres’ 


Farm Combine 


Send for chuckle- 
getting drawing. 









Products Engineered for ‘ 
lower Production Costs!) 


! 


/ ; 
Product Technicians, Inc. 


130 MAIN STREETE + ROCHESTER 4, N Y 





DELIVER your shipments faster. Save 


$600 a year with Marsh Stencil Machines, 
Brushes, Inks! Electric and Hand Operated 
machines cut 42”, 44”, 1” letters. For sample 
stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this to 


business letterhead with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Bldg. + Belleville til, U. S.A 
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Mark'Andy Ready-to-Stick Labels STICK 
anywhere. No wetting. They're STICKY. 
Easy-to-use Printed to your order. 
Write for details, samples, prices to 


GR marca, Inc., ,, Devt. swt 


















Louis 22, Mo 
A TRAFFIC MANAGER WHO CAN SELL 
will help produce new sales through prompt, com- 
plete and low cost delivery of your product. Traffic 
should be geared exactly to the sales effort. In 
addition, 25 years intimate acquaintance in the 
transportation field can produce more business from 
the carriers themselves. Present traffic executive job 
has proven these distinct sales angles. Available 
soon because of basic niggers in sige jenny operations 
Bex 1098. Busine 
V ew Y k 1s N. ¥ 








Next Clues section will appear 
in Oct. 22, 1949 issue. 
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of devaluation, 
ex- 


Ihe chain reaction 
spreading from Britain to France, 
ploded under the Queuille government 
last weck. The Socialists flatly refused 
any longer to postpone wage conces- 
sions for the French worker. And that 
gave the final shove to the crumbling 
Oucuille cabinet 

Whether the Radicals or Popular 
Republicans take on the job of raising 
a new government, neither can do it 
without the help of the Socialists. It 
could, of course, be done with the sup 
port of the de Gaullists. But de Gaulle 
simply won't come into a government 


that refuses to dissolve the National 
Assembly and to hold a new election 
That isn’t in the cards for the neat 


future, so the support of the Socialists 
is the only alternative. 
e Socialist Price—Ihe Socialists tend to 
favor the idea of giving aid to a new 
government without participating. That 
would strengthen their position with 
the French workers and at the same 
time preserve the Third Force, the mid 
dle-of-the-road coalition to head off both 
the Communists and the de Gaullists 
In cither case, whether they play an 
active or passive role, the Socialists will 
exact a price for their aid—namely, in 
creased purchasing power for the lowest 
paid French workers. 

Right now they favor an emergency 
bonus to tide these workers over until 
the return of collective bargaining at 





FRENCH WORKMEN view skeptically the government’s free-trade policies. 


France's Problem: Labor Unrest 


That was what overturned the Queuille cabinet. Devaluation 
built a fire under workers’ demands, offered government choice 
between inflation and labor trouble. 


the year’s end. This would be supple- 
mented by a multibillion-franc food 
subsidy, to be financed out of increased 
profits taxes. But French workers are 
restive and there is little chance that 
they would accept such a compromis¢ 
without making serious trouble. ‘That 
could mean further inflation, cither 
through the loss of production in strikes 
or through wage increases. 

And new inflation in France, in 
turn, could mean a setback for the 
whole western world. For it would post- 
pone indefinitely the stabilization of the 
franc and the convertibility of Euro 
pean currencies—which are necessary for 
the freeing of intra-European trade. 
¢ Labor’s Complaints—Labor has three 
complaints (1) low wages, (2) excessive 
profits, and (3) fear of lavofts. 

Of the three, wages most excite the 
workers, particularly since the devalua- 
tion of the franc They claim that 
while the index of retail prices has risen 
to more than 17 times the 1938 level, 


the index of average earnings has in- 
creased only about 13 times. A good 
guess (there are few reliable surveys) 


puts the French worker’s real wage at 
about # of his prewar wage. 

Take away the “family allowance” 
and the figure would be much worse. 
Today, this accounts for more than a 
third of the worker’s net carnings. 
ePro and Con—Emplovers point ‘to 
this, say that ‘“‘social charges” have risen 
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beyond the capacity of industry to pay. 
They gripe about the drain on public 
funds. ‘The family allowance, they in- 
sist, has a double effect of: (1) creating 
excessive tax burdens, and (2) reducing 
the incentive value of wage pavinents. 

Labor leaders counter with barbs at 

the level of profits in French indus- 
try. The socialist daily Combat, for in 
stance, says present profits haven't been 
equaled since the reign of Napoleon 
III a century ago. Industrialists retort 
that a lot of these profits are purely 
bookkeeping figures, reflecting the in 
flationary advance of prices and the in 
sufficiency of depreciation reserves to 
replace equipment at today’s prices. 
e Low Output—The industrialists also 
worry about low output, a_ pressing 
problem in France, where production 
per man has barely reached prewai 
levels. In Sweden, Britain, and other 
industrial countries of western Europe, 
meanwhile, it has passed prewar levels 
by a good piece; even in western Ger- 
many, output—though still far from the 
prewar level—is rising rapidly. 

There is good evidence, however, 

that management itself is largely to 
blame for this condition. It has shown 
little interest in greater efficiency. 
Vechnical equipment and industrial or- 
ganization are notoriously backward, 
and the spirit of enterprise is often con- 
spicuously absent. ‘This, of course, 
touches on one of the tender spots of 
the 'rench economy—the combinations 
of all kinds, open and secret, that exert 
so tremendous an influence on French 
business. As U.S. observers have fre- 
quently pointed out, French business 
has a strong tendency to turn to 
monopoly, government protection, and 
low wages in its effort to bypass the 
problem of inefficiency. 
e Fears—lhat helps explain why, after 
a prolonged period of full employment, 
the first hints of fewer jobs have pro- 
duced such a wave of fear among the 
working class. News of layoffs in the 
metal industries spreads like wildfire. 
Ihe same thing happened when some 
25,000 workers were laid off in aircraft, 
even though this was purely a govern- 
ment effort to reorganize a_ politically 
controlled industry. On top of this 
comes the fear that the automobile in- 
dustry is heading for a decline in mar- 
kets that only a short while ago seemed 
inexhaustible. 

[his increases the French laborer’s 
fear that higher productivity is more 
likely to bring cuts in production and 
jobs, rather than in prices. 

e High Prices—IThe government hasn't 
been able to do much about bringing 
prices down. Recently, for instance, it 
tricd to do so in the case of some tex 
tiles by resorting to large-scale imports 
This worked here and there—a little. 
But it was far more effective in bringing 
the textile industrv—both management 
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and labor—down on the government 
with cries of fear about layoffs and 
shorter hours. Uhere was little talk, how- 
ever, of widespread price cuts. 

This sort of thing makes the French 

worker all the more doubtful that the 
free-trade policies of the government 
are going to come to any good. De 
valuation, and the difficulties it has 
created for French foreign trade, onl) 
serve to increase his fears. And they 
have added increased vigor to Com 
munist propaganda. 
e Wage Issue—The Communists arc 
asking for all-around wage increases in 
the form of lump-sum payments or 
cost-of-living bonuses. Thanks to thc 
peculiar French system, the wage issuc 
is the central problem of French poli- 
tics. For the present laws exclude wages 
from collective bargaining, put them in 
the hands of the “government. More- 
over, all collective agreements (the non 
wage arrangements of unions and em- 
ployers) require government approval 
in order to be legally valid. ‘This means 
that the workers hold the government 
responsible for the fact that wages have 
stayed stable while prices have risen 

‘The Communists find this system of 
government control over wages politi 
cally profitable. So the Communist 
dominated unions of the Confederation 
Generale du Travail (C.G.T.) take lit 
tle exception to it—-though they freel 
criticize its results. The non-Com 
munist unions, on the other hand, de 
mand a return to free collective bar 
gaining. The Queuille government had 
planned to restore collective bargaining 
by 1950. 

e No Tradition—But such a “return” 
must be taken with a large grain of salt, 
for rarely have French labor relations 
been settled by collective agreements. 
Only twice has collective bargaining 
had any real significance in I’rancc 
1) just after World War I, and/ (2) in 
the thirties, under the Popular Front. 

Thus, the French have had_ littl 
experience in making collective bai 
gaining work. 

Many employers have not recon 
ciled themselves to the need of dealing 
with labor unions. Add to this the fact 
that many unions are Communist 
dominated, and vou can sce the strong 
possibility that free collective bargain 
ing would lead to serious social unrest, 
strikes, and lockouts. Understandably, 
the middle-of-the-road government has 
been reluctant to embark on such a 
course. 

e “United Front”’—To do nothing at 
all about labor’s wage demands is, how 
ever, just as risky. The Communist 
unions have started a ‘united front” 
campaign asking the non-Communist 
labor organizations—the semi-Socialist 
Force Ouvriere and the Catholic unions 
—to join with them in the struggle for 
higher wages. The Catholic unions 
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have shown very little resistance to the 
proposal. ‘Thus, the congress of the 
Catholic metal workers’ union has for- 
mally accepted the Communists’  re- 
quest for a joint committee to make 
plans for and to direct a combined wage 
movement. 

The Force Ouvricre—which broke 
away two years ago from the Com- 
munist-controlled C.G.T.—has so. far 
consistently rejected the Communist 
advances. But Albert Bouzanquet, Sec 
retary General of F'.O., in a bitter de- 
nunciation of government policy after 
the devaluation of the franc, warned 
that the more than 1.5-million mem- 
bers of F'.O. would cooperate with the 
C.G.T. in a great strike movement 
“despite our differences.” He even 
spoke of “‘insurrectional strikes within a 
month” unless the present wage-freeze 
were abolished. 

e Threat—Although the F.O. !eaders 
are clearly anti Communist, it is doubt- 
ful indeed whether they can continue 
much longer to restrain their members 


from joining the Communists in a 
large-scale offensive for higher wages. 
Such a “united front” would revive the 


declining strength of the Communist 
movement and constitute a serious 
threat to the stability of western 
Europe as a whole. 7 


CHICAGO TRADE FAIR 


It looks like quite a crop of inter- 
national trade fairs for the U.S. in 
1950. The latest city to announce one 
is Chicago. It has sect the date for Aug. 
7-18. That would put it ahead of the 
fairs which have already been an- 
nounced by Detroit (October) and 
Atlantic Citv (November). 

Che Chicago plan is to invite manu- 
facturers from the Marshall Plan coun- 
trices and Latin America to join with 
U.S. exhibitors. The Navy Pier, the 
Coliseum, and the International Amphi 
theatre at the stock yards will house 
the exhibits. 

Sponsor of the fair is the Chicago 
Convention Bureau—an — organization 
backed by 600 of Chicago’s leading 
business firms. It’s from these companies 
that I. S. Anoff, bureau president, 
expects to raise most of the $200,000 
needed to finance the project 


BETTER SALESMANSHIP 


The British government scems awake 
to the need for more aggressive selling 
in the U.S. (BW —Sep.24'49,p20). The 
Board of ‘Trade has just hired a New 
York advertising firm—Hewitt, Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather, Inc.—to handle the 
American advertising for the 1950 Brit- 
ish Industries Fair. 

Last vear the fair used the same stolid 
British advertisement throughout the 
whole world. 
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THE TREND 





A Blunderbuss Antitrust Policy 


“Nothing less than astonishing.” That was the com- 
ment made last week by Sen. Kilgore on the recent 
Federal ‘Trade Commission report, “The Concentra- 
tion of Productive Facilities.” It showed the extent of 
concentration in 26 separate industries in 1947 which, 
I'I'C says, indicates a continued trend toward concentra- 
tion. 

We thought the report was astonishing, too (BW— 
Sep.24'49,p$1). But our astonishment did not spring 
from the same base as Sen. Kilgore’s. He said that “this 
extraordinary degree of concentration” building up 
monopoly and international cartels will help to bring 
collectivism. He said that the power of private monopoly 
in this country is approaching the levels which pro- 
moted fascism in Italy, Japan, and Germany, and, more 
recently, socialism in Great Britain and many other 
European countries. ‘The senator believes that America 
can escape this historical trend only by enforcing and 
strengthening the antitrust laws. 

Hic wants the Senate to follow the lead of the House 
in adopting a bill which would give FTC power to 
prevent one company from acquiring assets of another 
in order to effect a merger. 

We, too, have seen many mergers and consolidations 
in recent vears that caused us to wonder. We found it 
dificult for a while to believe, for example, that two 
successful, thriving companies stood to gain very much in 
the way of more efficient operation by combining their 
resources 

In case after case that we checked, however, we made 
this discovery: Most mergers were consummated because 
of our harsh tax laws. One-man businesses and partner 
ships have seen enough examples by now to know that 
their businesses, unless glutted with cash, would be in 
jeopardy if held by an estate after the owner’s death. 

\ businessman told us last week whv he and _ his 
partner had sold out their business last year to a larger 
company. They had figured out that their estates would 
go bankrupt trying to pay inheritance taxes and main- 
tain the business. By selling out for cash and stock in 
the other company, they feel their estates will be in posi 
tion to pay the taxes without hurting the business 


No Logic in It 


We cannot see the logic in the federal government's 
present position: It writes laws designed to encourage 
competition and, at the same time, enforces laws, such 
as inheritance levies with high rates, that have the result 
of diminishing competition, 

If Sen. Kilgore has his way, and Congress passes the 
bill prohibiting mergers through purchase of assets, the 
damage done to business would be too large to measure. 

Sen. Kilgore also seems to feel that the antitrust laws 
are accomplishing what they were originally designed to 
do. But he does not seem to take into account that the 
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government’s basic antitrust philosophy has changed 
radically in recent years. Nor does he seem to be aware 
that the antitrust laws have been so distorted by court 
decisions that the original purpose of the statutes has 
been pushed aside. 


Change in Interpretation 

As BUSINESS WEEK pointed out a few weeks ago 
(BW —Sep.24'49,p25), the men in Congress who wrote 
the antitrust laws wanted to protect the “little man.” 
The “little man” was thought of then as the ultimate 
consumer. To protect him from high prices, the laws were 
adopted to break up monopolies which had in them the 
power to maintain prices at needlessly high levels. 

Now the antitrust laws are being administered with 
the idea that the small businessman needs to be pro- 
tected from the larger business elements. That is the 
line that has been taken by the Dept. of Justice in recent 
yvears—and the Supreme Court has been backing up the 
department by ruling in its favor in nearly every case. 

This changed interpretation of the antitrust laws has 
raised a new threat to business. Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., 
declares in the foreword of his new four-volume treatise 
on the antitrust laws: “Whether he knows it or not, 
practically every businessman in the country, large or 
small, is today in danger of violating some antitrust law. 
What most of them fail to realize is that the original 
statutes no longer represent the law.” 

The Justice Dept. showed clearly in its recent suit 


against the Standard Oil Co. of California how much it 


has altered its views on administering the antitrust laws. 
Although the Supreme Court backed up the department 
in this case, Justice Jackson said, quite truly, that “if the 
courts are to apply the lash of the antitrust laws to the 
backs of businessmen to’ make them compete, we cafnot 
in fairness also apply the lash whenever they hit upon a 
succ@ssful method of competing.” 

In the recent suit against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
‘Tea Co., it is quite obvious that this is merely one small 
part of the government's attack on bigness, as such, and 
not an attack on unfair competition. The complaint says, 
of course, that A.&P. has imposed unreasonable restraints 
of trade upon competitors at all levels of the food in- 
dustry. But most of the reaction we have seen from 
\.&P. competitors since then indicates that the kind 
of competition A.&P. supplies is welcome. 

Obviously the government—in the executive branch, 
in the legislative branch, and in the judicial branch— 
is blundering badly in trying to administer an antitrust 
policy. It is high time, therefore, that Congress decided 
to investigate anew the whole field of antitrust legislation 
and related statutes. From such a study should evolve 
a more realistic appraisal of what constitutes fair com 
petition. Laws might then be written to encourage that 
kind of competition, as well as banish unfair competition. 
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1 HIGH-SPEED PRESSES: 


Keep Rolling with the World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 











BIG PRINTII IG A million magazines a day. Twenty-four 


giant presses, spinning out four-color sheets at 
PLANT speeds as high as 1,000 ft. per minute. That's 
the kind of production that McCall's big 
Dayton plant gets with Correct Lubrication by 
AT MCCALL’S Socony-Vacuum For instance in the Goss press SOCONY-VACUUM 
above, a special Gargoyle oil protects high- 


speed gears; another Gargoyle lubricant resists 


° high pressures and temperatures on heavily 
Relies on oP ; one — 
loaded bearings. You, too, can get the benefits 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


) ) 83 4 rics x Derie > See 
Famous Gargoyle of our years of lul ri ation experience. See cack AdlWistaas NAG CAIA. Hates 
; : your Socony-Vacuum Representative, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
Lubricants, Skilled 


Socony-Vacuum SOCONY- VACUUM 
Engineering Service eZ 





How to lose weight on a train 


trains to rice on, railroad cal designe rs 


7. give you faster, more comfortable 
are always on the lookout for ways to whittle 
EXCESS We ight off passenger trams, And in 
the steel I-beam, they find one of their best 
opportuniues to save weight without losing 
strength. 

Car engineers had just about given up 
hope. however. ol taking advantage nt the 
I-beam shape for equalizers—the steel bars 
which distribute a car's weight evenly 
among its wheels. Certain linutations in 
metal-working processes stood in the way 

Recently a forging company solved half 


of the problem by developing a closed-cie 


forging process used in conjunction with 
huge drop hammer equipment. 1 he next step 
was to find a steel of the required strength 


which could be easily formed by forging 


Learning of this proble m. metallurgists of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company ree- 
ommended a special chrome-nickel-moly 
stecl for the job —a tremendously strong 


steel with unusual forging characteristics. 
Pested under the complicated forging dies, 
it formed readily to shape, with an easily 
controlled grain tlow that assured HaNTIn 
Stre ngth at every critical pommel It responded 


perfectly to heat treatment 


l sili the new | beam equalizers in place 


YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 














of the old. solid steel bars. railroad men 
make a saving in weight of almost 500 — 
105 pounds against SOO pounds —and get 


a stronger, safer bar besides. 
Approved bv a leading railroad. the new 
equalizer is now being adopted for some ol 


the latest streamlined passenger trains, 


Here is an ther proble m that can now he 
stamped: “Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel” 
Why not let us tackle your steel problems, 
too? Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6. Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO” 

ll Alloy Steels and 


Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


RADE. MARK REGU. PAT OFF, 


Fine Alloy 


STEEL + 


and Seamless Tubes 





